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MY THIRTY YEARS 
IN INDIA 

CHAPTER I 

I GO TO INDIA TO BE A TEA-PLANTER 

W HEN I look back on it I think that my decision 
to seek my fortune in India was one of the 
most crack-brained things that I have ever heard 
of. I knew nothing about India, except that my 
father had been born there, and he used to tell us 
children about his early days at Simla and Delhi. 
I had been in the sixth form, and head of my house, 
at Marlborough, and in the May term of 1876 was 
just completing my first year at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. One evening I got a letter from home 
saying that my younger brother was going out to 
India almost immediately as a tea-planter. I hadn’t 
the ghost of a notion what a tea-planter was. I did 
not even know that tea was grown in India. My 
head was full of Latin verses and Greek accents, and 
such-like useful subjects, and I suppose that I knew 
something about them. Even now, after thirty-two 
years of India, I can recall with pleasure passages 
from Homer, Virgil, and Horace. Well, I got an 
exeat and went home to say good-bye to my brother, 
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2 MY THIRTY YEARS IN INDIA 

and of course we had a lot df talks about his future 
prospects. 

From all accounts these seemed the brightest and 
most delightful in the world. He was to go to some- 
where near a place called Darjeeling, wherever that 
might be, where the climate was heavenly, and the 
scenery glorious, the work fascinating, and the pay 
and prospects alluring. All this made me think a 
bit. Here was I at Cambridge, reading hard, and on 
the way presumably to a good degree, but with not 
the faintest idea what I was going to do for a liveli- 
hood after taking the degree. I saw other men getting 
a fS.ir position in the tripos, and then eating their 
hearts out for something to do. As for medicine or 
the bar, these needed pecimiary assistance till the 
age of thirty, and this I knew that I could not 
look for. 

There remained practically the choice between the 
church and schoolmastering, and neither of these 
prospects particularly appealed to me. I was too 
old to try for the Indian Civil or the Army, and no 
one had ever suggested to me that I should go in for 
either of those career’s. Since I have known some- 
thing of the world, it has always been a regret to me 
that I did not enter the Army. For an ambitious 
man the service offers a career full of great possibili- 
ties. The end of my cogitations was that I deter- 
mined to go out to India and join my younger brother 
as a tea-planter. I believe I ha<i some gloriously 
vague idea that in about fifteen years I should return 
home to enjoy the rest of my life on the proceeds 
of the grand fortune which I should have piled up 
in that interval. 
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I GO TO INDIA 

I finished my year at Trinity, and left the dear 
old college with an examination prize and an excel- 
lent testimonial. Early in the following November 
I sailed for Calcutta in the good ship Duhc of Lan- 
caster, and after an interminable time — I believe it 
was six weeks — I reached my port of destination. 
I had been only feebly interested in the amusements 
that people had got up on board, but I was extremely 
keen on acquiring all possible knowledge about India, 
whether by conversation with my fellow-passengers, 
or by reading any books about the country that I 
could get hold of. One of these books I remember 
very well, though I forget the name of it. The object 
of the author was to describe our administration of 
India in the most gloomy colours, and to make out 
that it was nothing more or less than the most 
selfish and imjustifiable tyranny. For all I knew 
this might be a true bill. 1 asked some old Indians 
what they thought about it. They said it was d — d 
rot, as I should soon find out for myself. I was on 
the whole more convinced by the book than by this 
sort of treatment of the asertions contained therein. 
I had never been taught to feel any pride in the 
British Empire. My father used to say that we 
English had been robbers and plimderers all over 
the world. I had been brought up in the Liberal 
school of politics. Many young men get an attack 
of Liberalism as children get the measles. It took 
me a long time to find that what may look all right 
in theory does not coincide with facts. Observation 
and experience led me to realise that our rule in 
India is one of the greatest achievements in the 
world’s history, and that its existence is unquestion- 
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ably for the immense benefit of the dark races who 
are committed to our charge. 

With the places that I passed in the Duke of 
Lancaster I was enormously interested. I wrote 
home long letters describing the Oriental world, with 
which I first came into contact at Port Said — the 
strange costumes, the quaint buildings gleaming in 
brilliant sunshine in the middle of November, the 
crowded streets, and the babel of languages. What 
a vile place Port Said was in those days, with its 
flaunting indecency, its filthy roads, its general law- 
lessness, and the insecurity of life. How utterly 
changed now since Egypt is subject to the law and 
order of England ! The Suez Canal seemed abso- 
lutely fascinating. The vast expanse of plain on 
either side traversed by strings of camels, the novel 
phenomenon of mirage, the flights of scarlet flamin- 
goes, seemed so enticing that I could hardly leave 
the deck to snatch a hasty meal. But delightful as 
all this was it was nothing to the glories of Ceylon. 
We had a whole day to wait at Colombo, and I took 
the morning train to Kandy, where I was able to 
stay for a couple of hours or so. The scenery through 
which the train passed was sublime. Luxuriant 
tropical vegetation, mangoes, dates, tamarinds, and 
cocoanut palms, rivers dashing down over rocks to 
the- sea, birds of brilliant plumage, butterflies blazing 
with colour, gave me a sense of unknown joy. After 
a time the line began to ascend hills, dive into tunnels, 
and skirt abrupt precipices, and at midday the train 
glided into the terminus at ELandy, the old capital 
of Ceylon. I had lunch in the verandah of a funny 
little hotel overlooking the picturesque lake, round 
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about which cluster the houses of the natives, and 
enjoyed a magnificent view over mountain and plain. 
I was very sorry to have to return to Colombo and 
the steamer. I forgot to mention the glorious view 
from Colombo harbour of the moimtain range, known 
as Adam’s Peak, which seemed to pierce the sky. 

We were anchored for three or four days off 
Madras, tossing about in a rough sea, but I was 
unable to go ashore. There was a severe famine on 
in many parts of India, and famine prices were in 
the ascendency at Madras. A boatman wanted 
half a sovereign to take me ashore, and it would have 
meant another to bring me off again, and I had not 
many sovereigns to my name. Madras looked very 
impressive from the steamer. I am assured by those 
who know the city that it docs not look impressive 
from anywhere else. Talking about the famine, I had 
a long conversation with a Madras native who had 
come on board, and who was very communicative. 
He was evidently a well-to-do merchant. His 
costume was of white muslin. He was intensely 
indignant with the Government because, while thou- 
sands of people were starving, the bunyas or grain- 
sellers refused to sell the immense stores of grain 
which they kept in their go-downs, or warehouses, 
in the hope that prices would go up still higher, 
and yet Government did not interfere and order 
the grain to be distributed. These economic ques- 
tions were beyond me, and are beyond heads which 
are wiser than mine. My friend was also very in- 
dignant that the Viceroy, Lord Lytton, was about 
to hold a great durbar at Delhi to proclaim Queen 
Victoria as Empress of India, because the durbar 
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would cause enormous expense, and the money ought 
to be given to the sufferers from the famine. The 
reflection occurred to me that our rule could not be 
very tyrannical if natives were permitted to speak 
so freely in criticism of their rulers. I remember 
bu 3 dng a great many pretty little boxes and orna- 
ments of Madras manufacture, which a man came 
on the ship to sell, for an outlay of about seven 
shillings, and they caused great pleasure when they 
reached home. 

After the beauty of Ceylon, the scenery as we 
steamed up the Hooghli to Calcutta seemed rather 
tame. Calcutta is about a hundred miles from the 
sea. The navigation of the Hooghli is the most dan- 
gerous and difficult in the world. The channel is 
full of quicksands which are constantly changing 
their position. The English pilots are wonderfully 
skilful, and it is most exceptional for a steamer to 
come to grief. Before the .days of steam it was not 
uncommon for an East Indiaman to take a fortnight 
in getting up the tortuous course of the river from 
the sand-heads to the great city of Calcutta. I was 
greatly impressed by the style assumed by our pilot 
as he came aboard. He had several native servants 
to minister to his needs, and more luggage than most 
of the passengers had found it necessary to bring 
with them all the way from England. He seemed 
a very high and mighty personage, and the ship’s 
captain and officers were his very humble servants. 

The banks of the river were more wooded and 
the scenery somewhat prettier as we drew near 
Calcutta the evening after we had entered the river. 
On our right there was pointed out to me the palatial 
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buildings known as Garden Reach. In former days 
this settlement on the bank of the river was the 
fashionable quarter of the rich merchants of Cal- 
cutta. But from the time, a year or so before the 
mutiny, that the deposed King of Oudh was sent to 
live there, the whole place became so overrun by 
natives that Europeans were forced to find some 
other locality in which to sojourn. This sort of thing 
has happened in various parts of India, and is ex- 
ceedingly hard on the white population. Europeans, 
to whom a healthy situation and open space are 
of such vast importance in the East, find a place 
which suits their requirements, and in which natives 
have never thought of living, build houses, and enjoy 
themselves for a time in reasonable comfort and 
seclusion, when it suddenly occurs to our Aryan 
brother to imitate the Sahibs. Every patch of avail- 
able ground becomes occupied by a native house ; 
each compound or enclosure swarms with a seething 
crowd of noisy humanity, to whom sanitation has 
no meaning. The whole vicinity is ruined for Euro- 
peans. The most glaring example of this kind of 
thing is to be seen in Malabar Hill, at Bombay. The 
charming peninsula, which we changed from a 
wilderness into a garden, is practically monopolised 
by rich Parsees, Hindoos, and Mahometans, and 
Europeans have to live in very insalubrious flats, 
in what is known as the fort. But the last thing 
which our Government troubles itself about is the 
convenience of Europeans, whether they are in its 
own employ or not. I have heard very bitter words 
on this and kindred subjects. There is not the 
faintest doubt that Malabar Hill should have been 
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reserved for Europeans. The French Government 
at Pondioherri have always reserved for the French 
a part of that settlement which is most suitable 
for their occupation. 

At Calcutta I found a letter from my brother, 
which was considerably upsetting. He had not, as 
he hoped, been able to come to meet me. He had 
given up tea, having been appointed by Sir Richard 
Temple, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, to the police. 
He was at Bankipur, the civil station of Patna. His 
pay was 260 rupees a month, and this seemed riches. 
He said that the police was miles better than 
tea-pl&nting, and begged me to go and stay with 
him straight away. This meant that there was no 
brother to join forces with in the tea business; but 
I determined to carry oiit my plans, after paying a 
visit to Bankipur. I spent a couple of days in Cal- 
cutta. The climate in the middle of December was 
most delicious. I drove all over the place, and was 
surprised to find what a Vast and splendid city it 
was, with imposing buildings, spacious parks and 
gardens, fine streets, and excellent shops. One ex- 
perience that I met with struck me as very odd. 
I took a room at the Chowringhee Hotel. The nights 
at that time of year were quite cold. When I went 
to bed I found that there was no bedding whatever 
except a pair of sheets. I endeavoured to make my 
wants known to a native servant belonging to the 
hotel, but to no purpose. I managed to pass the 
night by keeping some of my day clothes on and 
throwing my ulster over me. I learnt afterwards 
that everyone in India takes his own blankets, 
pillows, and so on about with him. On my first 
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alliemooii in Calcutta I went to call on Sir Bichaid 
Temple. He occupied a magnificent house called 
Belvedere, that was furnished in regal luxury. It 
was about four miles’ drive from the city, at a place 
called Alipur. I was conducted there by a native 
gentleman named Baboo Bullub Perchund, who had 
been requested by my brother to look after me. The 
Baboo was employed in the Army Clothing Depart- 
ment, which happened to be situated at Alipur. He 
took me all over the establishment. It was very 
curious to see hundreds and himdreds of natives, 
many of them mere boys, working away at sewing 
machines. The collective buzz of all the machines 
was ahnost deafening. Perhaps by now they have 
introduced Wilcox & Gibbs’ silent sewing machine. 
What most interested me was the cutting-out depart- 
ment. There were sheets of tin representing coats 
and trousers in various sizes. These were placed 
upon the cloth, which was spread out on tables. A 
chalk line was then drawn along the edge of the tin 
pattern, and the cutting-out thus became a purely 
automatic process. I did not see Sir Richard that 
afternoon, but his private secretary asked me to 
come to breakfast at ten o’clock the next morning. 
It struck me as a very late hour for that meal, but 
I soon got to realise that breakfast in England and 
breakfast in India meant very different things. In 
India people get up very early, about dawn as a 
rule, and take some light refreshment, consisting of 
a cup of tea and a scrap of toast, and a plaintain. 
This is known as chota hazri, or small breakfast. They 
then go for a ride, either for exercise or to transact 
outdoor business. On their return they take a bath, 
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dress for the day, and then have what they term 
breakfast. This meal may be at any time between 
ten and twelve o’clock. It is in many cases a com- 
bination of breakfast and lunch, the next meal con- 
sisting of five o’clock tea. 

Everjrthing was new and interesting and surprising 
to me. When I arrived at Belvedere I was ushered 
into a large room, where Sir Richard and various 
members of his staff were present. His Honour, as 
the Lieutenant-Governor is officially addressed, pro- 
ceeded to read prayers, and then we trooped into the 
breakfast-room and sat down to table. How utterly 
different was that table from an English one ! There 
were plates and knives and forks, of course, but no 
food of any description was in evidence. There was 
no um, and no teapot or teacups, only some vases 
of flowers. Everything for our consumption was 
brought by native servants, designated in Bengal 
hitmagars, one of whom stood behind each person 
sitting at table. These servants have one most 
annoying trick. They always want to get a meal 
over as soon as possible, in order that they may be 
free to look after their own requirements. So if you 
are engaged in conversation, and happen for a 
moment to put down your knife and fork, you find 
that without your noticing it your plate has been 
whisked away, whether you have finished what was 
on it or not. To obviate this I formed a habit of 
always keeping one finger on the edge of the plate ; 
and many a time has this dodge served me in good 
stead, and nipped an incipient attack on my pro- 
vender in the bud. During breakfast Sir Richard 
gave me a great deal of advice about tea-planting. 
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Owing to my entire ignorance of the subject I fear 
that most, if not ail, of this went in at one ear and 
out at the other. He also directed his secretary to 
give me some letters of introduction to tea-planters 
at or near Darjeeling. 

I took the night train to Baukipur. There were 
four classes on the train, one termed “ Intermediate ” 
coming between the second and third. I was accus- 
tomed at home to travel third-class. My worthy 
friend Bullub Perchund, whom I found most useful 
and attentive, told me that I should be all right 
travelling intermediate, and I did so. I muht say 
it was something too awful. My brother, when I 
arrived at Bankipur the next morning, was horror- 
struck at seeing me in that class. It was impressed 
upon me that a European in India is a “ sahib,” and 
a member of the ruling race, and must not lower his 
position by travelling in anything less than second- 
class, and that it is only permissible to take a second- 
class ticket when your financial position absolutely 
prphibits the luxury of a first. This lecture over, it 
was very delightful having a long talk with my 
brother. He had only been a few days in Bankipur, 
and was enjoying the hospitaUty of Mr. Wilkins, the 
joint-magistrate. What this designation means I 
never could make out, but in Bengal it is applied 
to the civil officer next senior to the District Magis- 
trate, or head of the district. This latter is also, 
known as Collector (or in some parts as Deputy 
Commissioner), as he is responsible for revenue as 
well as magisterial jurisdiction. The joint-magistrate 
most kindly asked me to stay with him until my 
brother could find a bungalow, and most kind he 
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and his wife were to us both. As soon as I had 
bathed and got into clean clothes, both very necessary 
operations after the appalling dust of the train, I 
was introduced to another new custom, which struck 
me as most singular and senseless. My brother said 
that I must go out calling with him. I asked on 
whom. He said on everyone. So we chartered a 
vehicle that passes muster in that part of the world 
for a cab. It was a kind of box on four wheels, 
drawn by a couple of miserable ponies, driven by 
a more miserable-looking Jehu, whose ragged gar- 
ments^ might have come out of the ark. Hackney 
carriages have immensely improved now in India, 
but I well remember my impression of this terrible 
equipage. If this is Eastern luxury, I thought, what 
is Eastern squalor ? 

We paid a round of visits, spending a small fortune 
in visiting-cards, or " tickuts,” as the natives call 
them. Some people were in, and we exchanged some 
platitudes ; but generally they were out, or at all 
events not visible. However, I soon learnt the point 
of this calling business, for in a day or two nearly all 
the residents whom we had honoured with our atten- 
tion sent us invitations to dinner. Some of these 
entertainments were very charming and enjoyable, 
and others so formal and dull that I was unspeakably 
bored and wearied. Another custom that struck me 
as exceedingly strange was that every guest at a 
dinner-party had to be accompanied by his own 
table-servant. Failing this, it would be a matter of 
good luck if he found anyone to minister to his wants. 

I stayed about a fortnight at Bankipur, and had 
a delightful time. The climate was splendid. I re- 
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member we had our Christmas diimer with some very 
cheery people called Cosserat. I had brought out 
with me two home-made Christmas plum-puddiugs, 
and I presented one of these to our hosts, who very 
much appreciated it. On New Year’s Day, 1877, 
a durbar or public assembly was held in an enormous 
tent on the maidan, which signifies a plain, or open 
grass-land, to signaUse the assumption by Queen 
Victoria of the title of Empress of India. The great 
and historical durbar at which the event was an- 
nounced took place of course at Delhi, but replicas 
of the ceremony were held all over India simul- 
taneously. At Bankipur the Commissioner, Mr. 
Baillie, read out the proclamation in a dignified 
and imposing manner to a vast assembly. There was 
no doubt that the assumption of the imperial title 
met with a most favourable reception from all classes 
of natives. The only hostile criticism that I encoun- 
tered related to the particular time that had been 
selected for the event. This was to the same effect 
as the comment made by my friend at Madras, that 
the money expended on the celebration might have 
been more profitably laid out on famine relief. I was 
greatly surprised to find that Europeans not entitled 
to wear uniform had to appear at the function, which 
took place at midday, in evening dress. The sight 
of a lot of English gentlemen driving out in the glaring 
sunshine, arrayed in dress suits, with shapeless sola 
topis or pith hats on their heads, was a sight for the 
gods. This ridiculous custom has long since died a 
natural death, and Europeans now attend levees and 
durbars in the ordinary frock-coat and appendages 
of civilisation. The change came in gradually, a 
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choice between varioua styles of costume being at 
first permitted. I remember a misprint in the official 
notification of a levee to be held at Bombay some 
years later which caused great consternation. A 
whole line was inadvertently omitted, and gentlemen 
to their surprise read a notification that they might 
pay their respects to Her Majesty’s representative 
in a frock-coat or white trousers ! 

It was a long journey to Darjeeling in those days. 
I took the night train to a place called Sahibgunge, 
on the Ganges. There there was a ramshackle 
steamer which took passengers across. Karagola, 
the landing-place on the opposite side, was some 
distance up the stream, and the crossing occupied 
several hours. An excellent breakfast was provided 
on board. Though the banka were absolutely flat, 
yet this little voyage on the noble river was full of 
interest. The sacred Ganges was covered with native 
boats, propelled by the most picturesque sails ; and 
occasional white temples 'under the banyan trees 
that lined the shores gleamed in the sparkling sun- 
shine. Karagola afforded me my first experience of 
a dawk-bungalow, or staging-house. These institu- 
tions are provided by a paternal government for the 
accommodation of Europeans, or of natives who have 
adopted the European style of living. They are as 
a rule exceedingly uncomfortable, and not infre- 
quently in a disgraceful state of disrepair and un- 
cleanliness. A dawk-bungalow is something like a 
third-class inn. However, it is much better than 
nothing at all. For natives who live in their own 
ffishion. Government provides rest-houses, known in 
various places as serais, dhuramshalas, or muzuffer- 
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idianas. I have sometimes had to put up in them, 
and I admit that I prefer the comparative luxury 
of a dawk-bungalow. Now there is a railway to 
Darjeeling. I bad to drive in a dawk-ghari, or box 
on wheels, to Siliguri, about a hundred and thirty 
miles. The coachman was armed with a sword 
which looked much more formidable than himself ; 
but as I have never heard of an attack on a dawk- 
ghari I suppose the weapon inspired terror upon 
would-be robbers. The ponies were changed every 
ten miles, and it was usually a work of art to induce 
each new pair to start. They would struggle and 
fight, and jib sideways or backwards, and rear — in 
short, do anything but go where they were wanted 
to. There was one pair of animals that flatly refused 
to move in any direction, and stood still in spite of 
all persuasions and terms of disparagement of their 
various female relations, for some twenty minutes. 
At last, after a vociferous argument, some of the 
hangers-on brought up a large bundle of straw. 
While I was wondering what this move in the game 
signified the men placed the straw under the ponies 
and set a light to it. This was enough. The villainous 
quadrupeds suddenly started off at full gallop, and 
kept up this frantic pace for the whole of their ten- 
mile stage. 

I had started in the infernal machine known as a 
dawk-ghari at three in the afternoon, and about 
nine the next morning I was deposited at the dawk- 
bungalow at Siliguri, feeling a shattered and mangled 
wreck. However, a bath and some breakfast soon 
put me to rights. It is a great thing to be young, 
as we realise when it is too late. 1 then, after great 
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delays got a pony, and rode for twenty miles to a 
place called Punkahbari. I was no nder at all, and 
did not feel particularly happy. However, I met 
with no mishap, except that it was difficult to get 
the pony to go out of a walk. This did not matter 
much, as the scenery was most beautiful. I rode 
through dense forests, which occasionally opened 
out and afforded delightful views of the lower ranges 
of the Himalayas. Here and there were clearances 
in which tea had been planted. The climate in the 
Terai, or belt of land at the foot of the hills, is fright- 
fully unhealthy, and the bungalows of the planters 
whd chose to risk their constitutions in the pursuit 
of a livelihood were built upon piles, which raised 
them eight or ten feet from the ground, in order to 
protect them in some degree from the deadly malaria. 
It grew dark as I reached the foot of the hills, and 
it was not without difficulty that I could follow the 
winding track which ascended the mountains. Eight 
glad I was to find myself at the Pimkahbari dawk- 
bungalow. Here I had to borrow some bedding for 
the night from the native attendant. The tempera- 
ture was too low to admit of sleeping without bed- 
ding, but I wonder that I did not acquire sundry 
diseases and divers kinds of death from that awful 
bundle of coverings. The next morning a five-mile 
ride, up and up and up through glorious scenery, 
brought me to Kurseong, a place with a little hotel, 
about twenty miles from Darjeeling. Here was 
civilisation again, as exemplified by a large board 
notif 3 rmg that trespassers would be prosecuted ! 
At Kurseong I discarded my pony, and walked on 
the remaining distance to Darjeeling. I was now 
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on the great cart road which ascended by a very 
roundabout route from Siliguri, the track through 
Punkahbari being known as the short cut. The 
engineering of this road was a marvellous achieve- 
ment of science. From the foot of the hills to the 
Pass of Jellapahar, just above Darjeeling, it steadily 
mounts, never losing a single inch, winding in and 
out of spurs and precipices. There is now a hill rail- 
way with a gauge of two feet running along this road ; 
but the only choice as to means of progression when 
I first went there lay between walking and riding. 

From Kurseong, looking backward, there was a 
marvellous view of the plains of Bengal, which seem 
to gradually vanish away in endless distance. I was 
perhaps more interested in the tea-gardens, of which 
Kurseong is a great centre. The contrast was striking 
between the primeval forests that still clothed much 
of the mountain-side and the regular rows of bushes 
in the parts which had been cleared for their recep- 
tion. I am afraid that there was nothing which 
appealed to any aesthetic sense in the appearance of 
the straight lines of the cultivated herb, although an 
individual tea-plant if not clipped into regulation 
proportions may be fairly picturesque. I walked 
along in a leisurely way, admiring the scenery, until, 
about an hour before sunset, I reached the crest of 
Jellapahar, and looked down over the houses of Dar- 
jeeling to the magnificent panorama of the highest 
heights of the mighty Himalayas, the majestic peak 
of Kinchinjunga in the centre. It was a sight never 
to be' forgotten — the perfect purity of the snows, 
perhaps fifty miles away, and yet clear as if one could 
touch them, standing out against a sky of azure blue. 
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and bathed in a flood of light froih setting sun. 
If was all inimitable, indesoribable. And there were 
beantifnl streams running down ^ hUlffldes, and 
great tree-ferns standing out of mrdti-colour tangled 
foliage. It did, indeed, more than realise my expecta- 
tions. The realisation, alas, was only ephemeral and 
evanescent. 
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CHAPTEB II 


TEA-PLANTING NO CATCH— -I BECOME CLASSICAL MAS- 
TER AT ST. Paul’s school, darjeeling— curious 
EXPERIENCES 

I T was a Saturday evening that I arrived at Dar- 
jeeling, and put up in a very comfortable board- 
ing-house named “ Rockville.” The next morning 
I went to church, and heard a most eloquent extem- 
pore sermon from the clergyman. I learnt at lunch 
that he was the Rev. G. H. Mathias, rector of St. 
Paul’s School. It happened that he was one of the 
persons to whom I had been given a letter of intro- 
duction. So in the afternoon I climbed up an inter- 
minable liill to call upon him. He gave me a hearty 
welcome and insisted on my leaving “ Rockville ” and 
coming to stay with him that very day. Besides 
being rector, or headmaster of the school, he owned 
several tea-gardens. How it was possible for him to 
run the school and also supervise his tea at the same 
time is beyond me to explain. I never saw his gar- 
dens, and I can only hope that they were more 
efficiently managed than the school was. He told me 
that he had been out for nine years, and had saved 
three thousand pounds. In my crass ignorance I 
thought how painful to be out for all that time and 
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save so little. I was out for just on thirty-two years, 
and saved less than five hundred pounds. 

Mr. Mathias at once told me that I should be very 
unwise to tie myself down to any particular tea- 
garden until I knew more of the country, and mean- 
while he recommended me to accept the vacant post 
of classical master in the school on a salary of a 
hundred and twenty rupees a month, with furnished 
rooms, and food at the boys’ table. If I wanted late 
dinner I would have to arrange for it at my own cost, 
messing if I liked with the other masters. I was 
ratbpr anxious to get to the tea business as soon as 
possible, so I thanked him for the offer and begged 
for a little time to consider it. He agreed, and I 
went on short visits to several tea-planters. All of 
these were most kind and hospitable, and showed 
me their gardens and tea-curing sheds, and so on, 
and told me all about the work. The long and short 
of it was that I was entirely disillusioned on every 
point except one, and that was the magnificence of 
the scenery. But even here was a crumpled rose-leaf, 
or, considering the local surroundings, a tea-leaf; 
for I was credibly informed that owing to rain and 
cloud and fog, weeks, not to say months, might pass 
at a time without a view of the snowy range being 
obtainable. This I found by experience to be abso- 
lutely true. Of all the detestable climates that I 
have ever struck, Darjeeling fairly takes the cake. 
It can boast a hundred and twenty inches of rain 
a year, and the chota and the hurra hurseU, or 
the former and the latter rains, seem to cover 
between them ten months out of the twelve. Of 
course, for anyone jaded and worn out by severe 
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work in the heat of the plains, it is a refreshing 
change to go up to the hills and take pleasure in 
contemplating a reasonably low thermometer, in 
spite of the rain and gloom, and the clouds that 
penetrate the bungalows ; and children can be reared 
here who might die in Calcutta. But the worst 
summer in England is more enjoyable than the chilly 
vapour-bath of Darjeeling. 

You can imagine the life led by the tea-planters 
for months of the year in such a climate. They go 
out early in the morning, and stand for perhaps four 
hours in the ceaseless rain, superintending the work 
of swarms of coolies, who are engaged in pruning the 
bushes, picking the leaf, or weeding the plantations. 
Drenched to the skin, in spite of all precautions, 
they come in for a midday meal and change of clothes, 
and then go out again for the same work till the 
evening. Or they may, as a variety, spend their 
time in the sheds, where the tea is dried and cured. 
This part of the business is perhaps worse, for the 
fumes of the leaves while undergoing the process are 
almost overpowering, and after a few minutes only 
of watching the fermenting, if that is the right word, 
I was glad to beat a hasty retreat and seek a breath 
of fresh air. Then, kind as were the planters whom 
I visited, their mode of life seemed extraordinarily un- 
comfortable, unless to have a large number of in- 
competent servants, and a table loaded with an ex- 
cessive quantity of abominably cooked meat, together 
with be^ that made you ache to sleep in them, and 
pillows that might have been stuffed with stones, 
constituted their idea of luxury. 

These details might, 1 suppose, have been remedied, 
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batf what was worse, and what could not be remedied, 
was that the price of tea was steadily going down. 
Some planters of an optimistic turn of mind hoped 
for better days, but the better days have not come 
yet. Further, you could make nothing out of tea 
beyond a bare subsistence if you slaved at it for 
years and years, unless you were prepared to put 
money, and a considerable deal of money at that, 
into it. It took me a little time to digest all these 
facts, and then it dawned upon me that I had made 
a considerable fool of myself in coming out to the 
Darjeeling tea-gardens. The question naturally 
arose, what to do ? I settled the matter for the im- 
mediate present by accepting the offer of the classical 
mastership at St. Paul’s School. I suppose it was 
about the end of January that I came to this con- 
clusion. There was still a month of holidays to run. 
The homes of all the boys were in the plains, and as, 
owing to the climate, they could not return to their 
parents for an Easter or a summer vacation, they 
had to have three months’ holiday straight off in 
the cold weather, spending the rest of the year at 
fchool. This was of course an utterly unnatural and 
unsatisfactory arrangement, but it could not be 
helped. Meanwhile Mr. Mathias kindly lent me a 
pony, and after various falls I managed to acquire 
a fairly seciure seat in the saddle. My host’s ideas of 
meal-times were extraordinarily erratic, and break- 
fast took place at any time between nine in the morn- 
ing and three in the afternoon. After pretty well 
fainting for want of food on more than one occasion, 
I was obliged in self-defence to get in a supply of 
biscuits from the bazaar to fill up the terrible interval 
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between meal-times. “ Bazaar ” means native shops 
in general, and the term has no connection in the 
land of its birth with the fancy bazaar so familiar 
in England. Mr. Mathias was extraordinarily ecce]|- 
tric, and took a pride in telling me that the natives 
considered him mad. He would often stay in his 
night garments all day, merely throwing an overcoat 
over his sleeping-suit, and then appear in an im- 
maculate dress-suit for diimer. His Hindustani he 
had apparently evolved out of his own inner con- 
sciousness, and 1 had to unlearn everything that 1 
picked up from him. 

I engaged a servant, as it seemed the right thing 
so to do, to look after my wants, but it struck me 
before long that it appeared to be my business to 
look after his. He was always in want of something 
or other. At one time it was a warm coat, at another 
some headgear — always “ that the sahib’s name 
might be great.” This imposter was called Manuddee. 
He used to bring me his children at various times, 
and say that they wanted this, that, and the other ; 
and bills for various incomprehensible items, written 
in vile English on scraps of dirty paper, constituted 
a sort of hardy annual. If he could think of nothing 
else an advance of wages seemed a handy idea. The 
man was a useless imposter. If he tried to put studs 
in my shirts he either dropped the studs and then 
trod on them, or he left black thumb impressions on 
the linen. I hardened my heart and insisted on being 
allowed to have the privilege of doing this for myself. 
Of the hundreds of Indian servants whom I have had, 
I remember a few who have been invaluable. As a 
general rule they were nothing but a lot of rubbish. 
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and very ixoublesome into the baigain. Up to date, 
since my retirement (I touch wood as I write this, 
and say “ good word, be it spoken ”), I have enjoyed 
more comfort, and had things better done, with two 
servants, than I had out there with a dozen benighted 
heathens at my command. While on the subject of 
servants I may record how funny it seemed to me 
at first in India that the washerwoman was a 
male man called a dhobi; one’s cook was a man, 
known in Bengal as a bobajee and in Bombay as 
a mestri ; one’s housemaid was a man, in Bengal 
termed a mashcdchi, in Bombay a hamal ; and if 
a lady wanted a dress made her dressmaker was a 
man (save the mark) designated a durzi. Heaven 
made the lot of them, so they may pass for men. 
Tljp cook at St. Paul’s School was a Bhutya, or native 
of Bhutan. He was a huge fellow, about six foot 
two in height, and broad in proportion. I have 
known worse cooks. He had some weird rehgion of 
his own. As far as I could make out from asking him 
various questions, he didn’t see any need to worship 
a good god. A beneficent deity, he explained, would 
do no one any harm, so there was no need to trouble 
about him. But there were a good many evil-minded 
gods who might do one no end of mischief unless 
they were propitiated and* pampered, and he was 
terribly afraid of the'se. He had what he called a 
praying wheel, which he set in the wind. It went 
round and round like a windmill, various sacred texts 
recurring at intervals, written in characters designed 
to strike terror into the most recalcitrant of gods. 

The hill people at Darjeeling were a very quaint 
and curious lot. There were giants from Bhutan, 
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middling-fiized people from Sikkim, known as Lep- 
chas, and little Ghnrkas from Nepal. These were all 
totally difEerent from the natives of the plains. As 
a rule they had fair, even reddish complexions, eyes 
of greyish blue, and some had quite light hair. 
Besides these there were all sorts of picturesque pig- 
tailed strangers from across the Himalayas, Thibetans 
from Lhasa, and real Chinamen from the wilder 
parts of the Flowery Kingdom. The women of the 
hills seemed a light-hearted set of people. They 
used to go singing and laughing along the roads or 
tracks, presenting a very different appearance from 
the melancholy women of Bengal. 

The time passed quickly enough in the last month 
of the holidays. I helped Mr. Mathias with his school 
account books, letters to parents, and in looking aftej 
workmen who were repairing the school buildings 
after the ravages and dilapidations caused by last 
year’s rains. One night when I was asleep my 
servant woke me up and said, “ Padre Sahib salaam 
bolta,” which means, “ His reverence sends his com- 
pliments ” — a hint that he wished to see me. I was 
sleeping in a separate building, and the ground 
happened to be under snow at the time. However, 
I put on a wrap and went across, wondering what 
on earth was up. Mr. Mathias had been dining out, 
so I had not seen him for some time. I found him 
in bed. He said he was dying. I asked what was 
the particular reason for this. He said that his pony 
had thrown him while riding back ; but he altered 
this statement, and informed me that he had fainted 
and fallen off. I suggested a little brandy. My pre- 
scription had good effect, and 1 retired to bed. I am 
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sorry to say that 1 heard unload remarks afterwards 
about the cause of this incident. People in India are 
not very charitable in their criticisms of one another, 
but over and over again 1 have known most mar- 
vellous kindness shown when it was needed. Mr. 
Mathias was certainly kind to me, and 1 know he had 
done no end for a tea-planter who came to grief. 
It happened that Mr. Mathias was about to go home 
on a year’s furlough, and the Rev. B. Warburton, 
an assistant master at a school at Simla, was ap- 
pointed to act for him. Mr. Warburton turned up 
a fej?^ days before the end of the holidays, and the 
two reverend gentlemen promptly got to loggerheads 
about everything. One of them confided to me that 
the other was “ impossible ” ; and the other went 
one better with the adjective “ intolerable.” This 
promised developments, and the developments, to 
do them justice, went miles beyond the promise. 
By the time the boys arrived their late and future 
heads were not on speaking terms, though they and 
I were living together. 

I shall never forget the first sight of the fifty boys 
who constituted the school. Some were pure Euro- 
peans, in appearance at least, but they varied in 
colours from white through various shades of brown 
to something pretty near black. They straggled in 
during the course of an afternoon, some riding ponies 
that had been sent to meet them, some sitting in 
bullock carts, and some walking, all more or less 
disreputable. A nice prospect for me, fresh from an 
English public school and university, to have to look 
after such a rabble. I may say at once that they were 
perfect little devils.. Like the youth in Martm 
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Chtzdeml, all the wickedness of the world was print 
to them. Their language was supposed to be English, 
but it was what is generally known as c^-diee, 
or the cockney of the half-caste population. They 
all seemed particularly pleased with themselves. 
The same day there arrived another assistant master, 
named Birch, who became a great friend of mine. 
The difficulty for him and myself was to know who 
was our boss, Mr. Mathias or Mr. Warburton, as we 
both agreed that no man could serve two masters, 
especially when they were on such peculiar terms. 

The next day Mr. Mathias, to our relief, said that 
he was going to muster the boys in the great school- 
room at midday to hand over charge. It seemed a 
curious thing to do, but anything was better than 
going on in a state of chaos. So down we all went. 
Mr. Mathias made the boys a speech, and told them 
that he hoped they would behave as well imder their 
new master as under him, and finally astonished us all 
by sajing that he expected to be able to hand over 
charge in a few days’ time. Then the fat was in the 
fire. Mr. Mathias made no attempt to do any teach- 
ing, so who was to run the show ? It was a choice 
predicament. At last Mr. Warburton told us that 
he was sent there to be headmaster, and headmaster 
he was going to be, and directed us to take orders 
from him, which of course we did. Mr. Mathias 
could not very well directly interfere with this ; but 
he hovered about like an unclean spirit, encouraging 
the boys to come to him with tales of the awful strict- 
ness of Mr. Warburton and his two new assistants ; 
and, in short, doing as much harm as he possibly 
could. A nice sort of thing for us three new men. 
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I had no quarrel with Mr. Mathias, and I continued 
to be awfully amused at the various confidences re- 
posed in me by the two clergymen regarding each 
other. Both said that they were acting imder guid- 
ance. At last Mr. Mathias took himself ofi, and I 
never saw him again. 

I must say St. Paul’s School was an amazing speci- 
men of a collegiate institution. It had been, founded 
by Bishop Cotton as a public school for sons of 
Europeans, and I can safely say that I should be 
sorry to have a son there, or at any school in India, 
whelber on the hills or in the plains. It is impossible 
to restrict the boys to those who can claim to be 
really Europeans, and contact with the mixed races 
is anything but an unmixed blessing. Then there 
is the everlasting question of ftative servants. Their 
mere presence seems enough to contaminate sur- 
roundings that might otherwise be decent. The whole 
tone of St. Paul’s was most objectionable. The educa- 
tional standard was beneath contempt. The boys 
had not the faintest idea of discipline. I think that 
Mr. Warburton was a bit wanting in tact ; but, any- 
how, he and Birch and myself set to with a will to 
evolve order out of chaos, and to make the best out 
of the very unpromising material which we had to 
deal with. Apart from teaching we threw ourselves 
heart and soul into the boys’ amusements — cricket, 
football, riding, swimming, and so on. I used to tell 
them about Marlborough, and how we boys used to 
enjoy our life there. This sentiment fairly staggered 
them, for their sole idea of enjo 3 rment at school was 
to cause as much annoyance as they could, to their 
masters. There were, all kinds of trouble, ranging 
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from passive resistance and malingering to flagrant 
insubordination. One day Warburton, Birch, and 
myself were in the rector’s house, a little above the 
school building, when a dozen or so of the bi^r boys, 
enraged at some fancied slight, came up armed with 
big sticks, and proceeded to smash windows, yelling 
at us for all they were worth. Their feelings so over- 
mastered them that they vented them in Hindustani, 
which came easier to many of them than English. 

“ This won’t do,” said Warburton, who was cer- 
tainly not wanting in courage. “ Birch, you catch 
hold of Smith ; Cox, you go for Burnell ; and I will 
tackle Dobson.” We rushed out and did as was 
arranged. I know I was furiously angry, and I shook 
Burnell by the neck till he howled for mercy. Our 
bold front soon reduced the whole lot to submission. 
One or two were expelled for this business, and another 
a fortnight later. On that occasion the boys of my 
class were particularly troublesome at afternoon 
school, and there seemed some very deep game on, 
though what it was I could not divine. I discovered 
a little later that the whole of the senior class, who 
should have been imbibing instruction from War- 
burton, had played truant. All these and other 
occurrences made a great stir. There were letters in 
the papers from indignant parents, based upon com- 
plaints from their sons. After some time a com- 
mission of inquiry was appointed. The result of a 
prolonged investigation was the following circular to 
parents • 

“ After a special inquiry into the state of St. Paul's 
School, Darjeeling, the Committee think it due to 
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the parents of boys there to inform them that they 
are agreed : — 

“ 1. That the recent trouble in the school mainly 
arose from the circumstances attending the transfer 
of Rev. 6. H. Mathias to the Officiating Head Master. 

*‘2. That various changes in the discipline and 
management of the school were necessary for its 
welfare, and have been approved or recommended 
by us. 1YC>»6 

“ 3. That no undue severity in the administration of 
corporal punishment has been used, that the removal 
of two at least of the three boys who were sent away 
was nmply justified by their character and position. 

“4. That the Staff of Masters is competent and 
worthy by character and education to hold their 
office. 

“ 6. That parents may be reassured that the some- 
what stricter discipline now in force tends to the 
welfare of their sons. 

“ 6. That parents be urged to loyally support the 
authority of the Masters in their responsible and 
difficult position, and by punctual payments to 
secure the financial stability of the school. 

“ On behalf of the Committee, 

“G. J. POPHAM BLYTH, 

Hony, Secreiaty,^' 

Things settled down considerably after this vote 
of confidence, and some new boys joined the school. 
I continued in my post till the end of October, and 
I know that, taking one thing with another, I had 
a very happy year. Warburton, Birch, and myself 
got on absolutely, and our relations with the boys 
very greatly improved. I remember one amusiug 
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incident. We had about a week’s holiday for Easter, 
and on one of the days 1 got up a paper>chase, in 
which all the school joined. It was cruel work, all 
up and down hill, but it is wonderful what one can 
do when young. During the chase some half-dozen 
of the boys became separated from the rest, and 
happened to pass the house of a gentleman prover- 
bially more interested in other people’s affairs than 
in his own. This was shortly after all the troubles, 
and he took it into his head that the boys were 
running away. He seUt up a frantic letter to War- 
burton to let him know what had happened ! 

I was a little doubtful at first as to the social 
position attaching to my appointment, but I soon 
found that that was all right. I had plenty of in- 
vitations to dinner-parties and other functions. It 
was a business getting to them in the perpetual rain. 
The only way was to ride, wrapped up so far as might 
be in mackintoshes. The rain was perfectly mad- 
dening. In the height of the monsoon we would often 
wake up to a most lovely morning, with heavenly 
views of the snows. We knew that this might last 
for about an hour, and we generally availed ourselves 
of such a respite to take all the school for a walk in 
lieu of the usual before-breakfast lesson. By eight 
or half-past down came the torrent again. Jupiter 
Pluvius must have been the tutelary god of Dar- 
jeeling. 

More than once I visited a Buddhist monastery 
near Darjeeling. It is only in parts of the Himalayas 
that Buddhism, once the religion of nearly all the 
country, survives in India. Of course in Ceylon and 
Burmah it flourishes. 1 was greatly impressed by 
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the extraordinary resemblance of the monastery, 
with its monks, refectory, chapel, and its ritual, to 
similar institutions of the Roman Catholic Church. 
A service which I saw being solemnised was for all 
the world a replica of a Romish Mass. , 

Talking of churches, I remember going for a week- 
end to Kurseong, and there attending the harvest- 
home festival for the tea crop. The church was 
beautifully decorated with tea plants, leaves, berries, 
and seeds. Naturally enough the sermon was about 
tea. But hmnan nature is a cussed sort of thing, 
and, this choice of a subject greatly annoyed the 
planters. “ We hear of nothing but tea morning, 
noon, and night all the year round,” they said. “ The 
fodre might have stirred us up with a picture of the 
harvest at home.” 

Early in October I was very surprised to receive a 
most kind letter from Mr., now Sir Alfred, Croft, 
Director of Public Instruction, offering me the post 
of Second Master at the Nizamut College, Moor- 
shedabad. The pay was three hundred rupees a 
month, with a suite of rooms. I showed the letter 
to Warburton, and he told me that of course I must 
accept the appointment, and said that I could leave 
St. Paul’s at the end of the month, he and Birch 
carrying on without me till the holidays. So I 
wrote accepting with many thanks Mr. Croft’s offer. 
I was, nevertheless, really sorry to leave Darjeeling, 
for I had been very keen on working St. Paul’s up. 
Before I left there was a most complimentary article 
in the Darjeeling News about the school. Here are 
some ejctracts from it : — 

" We noticed in one of our late issues the thorough 
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shaking-ap and revision wMch the school has under- 
gone. The present stafi is a strong one, and all that 
could be desired in every respect. Its administration 
has already been marked by an improvement in the 
demeanour and appearance of the boys, who are no 
longer the ill-dressed nondescripts of former days, 
but well-maimered, well-conducted, gentlemanly lads. 
The standard of education has been also raised and 
improved.” 

It was very nice having a bene, decessit of this sort, 
and I think still nicer that the boys seemed really 
sorry at my leaving them. By this time I had given 
up all idea of tea-planting. 

One personal matter I must briefly refer to, as it 
gave me some unexpected trouble later on. In the 
course of my year at Darjeeling my father wrote to 
say that he had succeeded as fourteenth baronet to 
the baronetcy conferred upon Sir Richard Cox, Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, in 1706. In due course I 
received a copy of Dcbrett, showing my father as the 
Rev. Sir George W. Cox, Bart., m.a., and myself as 
heir to the title. It was only a title, for no money 
came with it. But I was proud of my descent, which 
went back to Richard Cox, Bishop of Ely in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time. 


D 



CHAPTER III 


I BECOME SECOND MASTER AT THE NIZAMUT COLLEGE, 
MOORSHEDABAD — POLO AND PIG-STICKINGI — ^THB 
MAHOMETAN RELIGION 

I STAYED at the Nizamut College, Moorsheda- 
bad, for close on two years. Darjeeling was 
rather Central Asia than India ; but now I was in 
the heart of India, and I began to learn about our 
empire, its history and its responsibilities. The 
famous battle of Plassey, or, as the natives call it, 
Pilashi, by which Clive obtained for us the sovereignty 
of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, was fought, in 1757, 
a few miles from Moorshedabad, on the other side of 
the River Bhagiruthi, the branch of the Ganges 
which on approaching Calcutta is called the Hooghli. 
Suraj-ud-dowla, the Nawab of Bengal, who was de- 
feated at Plassey, had his capital at Moorshedabad. 
It was from that city that a year before the battle of 
Plassey he had marched upon Calcutta to wipe out 
the Enghsh merchants, whose rich factories had 
aroused his cupidity. Suraj-ud-dowla’s name has 
come down to posterity as the infamous perpetrator 
of the frightful atrocity of the Black Hole of Calcutta. 
In the terrible heat of a Bengal June some hundred 
and fifty English men and women were thrust into 
an underground chamber, which in that climate 
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could not decently have contained ten, and the next 
morning twenty -three only survived the unspeak- 
able ordeal. I have heard people in Calcutta itself 
gravely refer to the Black Hole as an incident of 
the Mutiny ! Only a century and a year wrong ! 
I did not contradict them. 

Moorshedabad was a typical Eastern city, very 
picturesque and very dirty. Its palmy days were 
over, and there was a certain aspect of decay in the 
streets and buildings. Trade had deserted it for 
Kasim-bazaar, or, as English people call it, Cossim 
Bazaar, some eight miles off. Before the days of rail- 
ways goods for up-country from Calcutta used to pass 
Moorshedabad in boats or steamers on the Bhagiruthi ; 
but this had long since ceased. Moorshedabad had 
to live on its past. Although the general appearance 
of the crowded streets was rather fascinating, the 
city could boast no particularly remarkable speci- 
mens of native architecture, except the great Chowk, 
or market-place, a picture of which I once saw in a 
very old number of the Illustrated London News. 
There was, however, a splendid palace built by the 
English for the Nawab Nazim of Bengal. It was 
a noble building, in classical style ; but neither the 
Nawab nor any members of his family would conde- 
scend to occupy it. It had magnificent suites of 
rooms, furnished in European fashion, but everything 
was too public to suit Oriental ideas. The Shahzadas, 
or princes as they were called, preferred a shapeless 
building, which I was never permitted to enter, 
where they could enjoy the seclusion which Eastern 
prejudice demands. I do not know who was re- 
sponsible for buildir^ the palace, the cost of which 
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must have been fabulous, but it was a singularly 
foolish conception. The Nizamnt College, too, was 
a very fine building on the river bank. The rooms 
were arranged round a large quadrangle, and the 
general effect was that of a college at one of our own 
universities. There were spacious class-rooms, library, 
gymnasium, dining-rooms for the students, with sets 
of rooms for the. headmaster, myself, and the third 
master. All the students, some of whom were older 
than myself, were sons or near relations of the Nawab 
Nazim of Bengal. This nobleman was descended 
from Mir Jaffer, who had sided with Clive in the 
Battle of Plassey, and he and his family were all 
pensioned by our Government. I never saw the 
Nawab Nazim, who was living in England, where he 
added a barmaid to his various other wives. She 
was known as Sarah Begum, and became a Mahome- 
tan in order to marry her dusky lord. I believe she 
was a very clever woman. The Nawab Nazim had 
had over a hundred children. His eldest son, and 
heir, was Nawab Abdul Khader, generally known as 
the Burra Sahib, a quiet, gentlemanly man, of most 
kind disposition and charming manners. He had 
been to England, and the chief reminiscences that 
he brought away from that country were his acquaint- 
ance with the Prince of Wales, now King Edward the 
Seventh, and his instruction in billiards by Mr. 
John Roberts. 

The headmaster of the College was a dear old 
gentleman named Mr. Arrow. He was about sixty 
years of age. Looking back on it now I think he was 
admirably suited for his post, though at the time, 
in my youthful zeal, .1 was rather exercised at the 
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want of fervour and enthusiasm, so to speak, that 
he displayed. His educational attaiinments were 
exceedingly limited. He could impart very little 
knowledge, but with my present experience of India 
I am disposed to think that this was rather a good 
thing. Anyhow, he turned out his pupils as most 
gentlemanly and well-behaved young men, who could 
mix freely in European society, and this was by no 
means a poor result. Mr. Arrow was not a pure 
European. He did not attempt to disguise the fact. 
On the contrary, he boasted that the blood of em- 
perors flowed in his veins, and he traced his ancestry 
to Aurungzebe. He was as thorough- going an Im- 
perialist as I ever met. While I was at Moorsheda- 
bad, there was some row on in Upper Burmah, and 
Lord Lytton was about to send an expedition there, 
but this was countermanded from home. I remember 
saying to Mr. Arrow that we did not want Burmah. 
“ What ! ” he said indignantly, “ not want Burmah ? 
We want everything.” He was ultra-conservative 
in every way. There was a lot of talk at one time 
about a book called Eternal Hope, by Farrar, my 
late headmaster at Marlborough. Mr. Arrow had 
no patience with criticism of orthodox interpreta- 
tions of Scripture. ” I believe in everything,” he 
asserted unequivocally. I confess I envied him his 
serene frame of mind. He and Mrs. Arrow, and his 
sister. Miss Arrow, both dear, kind old ladies, had 
once been to England, and they were never tired of 
retailing their experiences of the joys of home. 

The boys, if the elder students will permit me to 
speak of them by this appellation, were, as I have 
said, all sons or near relations of the Nawab Nazim, 
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whose dignity, I should explain, was purely titular, 
not a square yard of territory being under his rule. 
They were also all Syads, or descendants of the 
Prophet Mahomed, and were consequently accorded 
great respect. Mahometans are divided into two 
great sects, known as Soonnies and Shiahs. The 
latter do not recognise the first three successors of 
Mahomed, namely, Umar, Abu Bukher, and another 
whose name I forget. The Shiahs count Ali, the 
fourth in succession, as the first. Most Indian 
Mahometans are Soonnies, but the Moorshedabad 
fanfily were Shiahs. In Persia the great majority are 
Shiahs. Between the two divisions there is intense 
ill-feeling, much the same as between Roman Catho- 
lics and Protestants in Ireland. This is particularly 
the case diiring the great festival of the Mohurrum, 
when the death of Hussan and Hussein, the heroic 
sons of Ali, at the battle of Kerbela, on the River 
Tigris, is celebrated. This annual festival occurs 
eleven days earlier every year, as the Mahometan 
year is based on the lunar month, though how the 
difference works out to eleven days is one of those 
things that no fellow can understand. Anyhow, the 
result is that the festival gradually comes round from 
the cold weather to the hot weather, and so on. It 
is very unfortunate when this revolution causes the 
celebration of the Mohurnun to take place in the 
height of the rains, and the beautiful tinsel efiigies 
of the biers of Hussan and Hussein that are carried 
through the streets to be finally immersed in the 
sea or a river or tank, are ruined by the pitiless ele- 
ments. The Mohurrum is a month of mourning on 
the part of the Shiahs. These people gradually work 
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themselves up to a state of acute religious frensy, 
and are only too ready to go for their rivals the 
Soonnies, or for Hindoos, or for the poliee engaged 
in controlling the processions, on the smallest provo- 
cation. The crowds of Shiahs continually shout, 
** Yah Hussan, Yah Hussein ! ” at the top of their 
voices. Our predecessors in India, who never could 
get hold of the right end of the stick in vernacular 
terms, altered this religious cry to “ Hobson-Jobson,” 
and by this appellation the Mohurrum is familiarly 
known to British soldiers and sailors. The transforma- 
tion of the word sounds incredible, but it is true. 

Three young descendants of the Prophet consti- 
tuted the senior class. The first of these was Syad 
Iskunder Ali, generally known as Sultan Sahib. It 
is a common custom among Indians, whether Hin- 
doos or Mahometans, to have one name for formal 
occasions and another for ordinary use. Iskunder, 
I may mention, is the Indian equivalent of Alexander. 
The next was Syad Asghur Ali, generally known as 
Boodhan Sahib. The third was Syad Farhad Mirza. 
He had no alternative name. Farhad means the 
Biver Euphrates. These three were taught miscel- 
laneous subjects by Mr. Arrow, but they came to me 
half an hour daily for mathematics. At school and 
college my forte had been classics, and I had to read 
up mathematics a bit to enable me to do justice to 
my pupils. They were not bad at Algebra and 
Euclid, and in doing Todhunter riders on the pro- 
position of the ancient geometrician they would 
require reasons for everything, so I had to make 
myself well up in the subject. Boodhan Sahib es- 
pecially would let nothing pass him. I had a class 
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in drawing, composed of boys from various forms. 
I soon found that it was against their reli^on to 
make representations of any animate object. On 
the Last Day they would be asked, according to 
their tenets, why they had brought into existence 
a bemg, and yet not given life to it. So we had to 
restrict our efforts to the delineation of buildings or 
freehand drawing. 

Sultan Sahib was about twenty-three years of age, 
while when I went to the Nizamut College I was not 
yet twenty-two. He had been married for some 
time, and was very proud of liis son, a jolly little 
fellow, whom he sometimes brought to sec me. 
Sultan Sahib had a tremendous idea of himself, not 
without justification. He was very handsome, 
always perfectly dressed, a first-class rider, a good 
shot, several tigers having fallen to his rifle, and a fine 
fellow all round. He was always enthusiastic about 
the achievements of the English. He and I were 
great friends. Unfortimately he and his eldest 
brother, the Burra Sahib, were on terms of rivalry. 
Sultan’s mother was a lady of higher rank than the 
Burra Sahib’s, and Sultan considered that he ought 
to be the prospective Nawab Nazim of Bengal. 
However, the authorities did not accept his view. 
Poor fellow, he did not live long enough for the issue 
to be of real consequence. Sultan and the Burra 
’Sahib used to meet, to all appearance, cordially 
enough, but each at times opened his heart to me. 
I had to be very discreet, and do nothing to widen 
the breach between them. Later on, when the Afghan 
War broke out, Sultan very creditably offered to 
accompany qur troops as a volunteer. This got into 
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the papers, in which of course he was highly com- 
plimented on his patriotism. The first intimation 
that the Burra Sahib had of this was a notice in the 
Pioneer. He was in a great state of mind at his rival 
having attained this celebrity, and he instantly 
volimteered himself. But this was not quite the 
same thing as taking the initiative in so serious a 
matter. 

Boodhan Sahib was a very different character. 
He had no taste for outdoor pursuits, but was re- 
markably keen on literature. He had read all the 
Waverley novels right tlirough. His efforts to cope 
with the Scotch dialect were most amusing. He 
used to trot out the plirase “ Mony a mickle maks 
a muckle ” on the most inappropriate occasions. 
Boodhan was nothing at all to look at. Farhad 
Mirza was of a simple nature. He was a very good 
sort, and enthusiastic about riding and shooting. He 
had no particular liking for books, but he did his 
best. He was not in the least conceited, though he 
was quite good-looking. He was a thoroughly 
straightforward youngster. 

My own form, which came next, consisted of six 
or seven boys. My favourites (how can one help 
having favourites ?) were Fayaz-ud-din and Daud 
Mirza. The first of these two names, quite a high- 
sounding one, I venture to think, means the generosity 
of the faith. Daud is the Mahometan equivalent of 
David. Fayaz-ud-din was a good-looking, manly 
boy of sixteen. I often used to play cricket with the 
Shah^das, and Fayaz-ud-din was quite the best 
bowler of the lot. I am afraid he took my wicket 
a good many times. He was also a promisiug billiard 
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player, at which game he said that I was his ustad 
or preceptor. He was quite smart at algebra, and 
never gave any trouble. As for Daud Mirza, I don’t 
exactly know why I liked him, but I couldn’t help 
doing so. He wasn’t good at anything, but there 
was something very taking about him. He was 
seventeen years of age, and not married. One 
evening he rode up to my quarters in a great state 
of jubilation to inform me that he had been presented 
with a son. It was rather embarrassing how to 
receive this statement. Another boy of about the 
same, age was Bakar Ali. He was pleasant enough, 
but not exactly an immaculate character. Then 
there was a very objectionable youth named Nizam 
ud-din ; his other name was Raoshan Akhtar, 
which being interpreted signifies “ Bright Star.” He 
was the only pupil in the college who was inclined to 
be rude and to take liberties. On the whole they 
were a very decent lot. It often seemed to me a pity 
that none of them would have to earn his own living. 
There was one boy, a tall, lanky, melancholy fellow, 
named Waris Ali, or the heir of Ali, who took it into 
his head that he would like to do some work. I was 
pleasurably surprised at this announcement, and I 
took a lot of trouble to find an opening for him. 
After some time I was able to give him a choice of 
two appointments at Calcutta. One of these was a 
railway billet. But Waris Ali flatly declined both. 
Nothing would induce him to leave Moorshedabad. 
When the Sirkar (Government) thought it right to 
make a railway to Moorshedabad he would consider 
about taking up a suitable position in connection 
therewith. At that time the nearest railway station 
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was Azimgnnge, five miles off, across the river. This 
was the last I heard of either the heir of Ali or any- 
one else’s heir at the Nizamut College asking for 
employment. The costume worn by all these young 
noblemen was rather kaleidoscopic. I always won- 
dered how on earth they managed to get into theiff 
trousers, which were generally of some washing 
mt^^rial, and fitted the calf of the leg up to the knee 
like a glove. They wore no socks, b\it their shoes 
were bright red or green, ornamented with gold or 
silver beads. Their upper garments consisted of 
loose flowing- robes of aijy brilliant colour that the 
wearer affected, fastened round the waist by a 
gorgeous cummerbmid. Out of doors they wore 
large puggrees of varioiis hues, but indoors, to avoid 
the weight of this headgear, they substituted light 
gauze caps of all sorts of colours. 

The civil station of the district was at Berhampur, 
about nine miles away by road, or six by river. 
There were stationed there the usual officers who 
run the administrative show : the Collector and 
District Magistrate, the Sessions Judge, the Joint- 
Magistrate, a young Assistant Magistrate, all of the 
Indian Civil Service ; the Civil Surgeon, the District 
Superintendent of Pohee, his assistant, a Deputy 
Conservator of Forests, and an Executive Engineer. 
But more important to myself than any of these 
was the Agent to the Governor-General for Moor- 
shedabad, who was the Government as far as we at 
the college and everyone connected with the Nawab 
Nazim’s establishment was concerned. The Agent 
during nearly all the time that I was at Moorshedabad 
was Major H. P. Peacock. I can never forget the 
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kindness that I used to receive from Major and Mrs. 
Peacock. I was always made welcome at their house, 
and frequently spent the week-end with them. He 
had been in command of the Governor-General’s 
bodyguard of cavalry, and he was my ideal of a smart 
soldier. Besides the officials at Berhampur there were 
several Europeans engaged in the silk industry. I 
have the kindest recollections of the civility shown 
to me by the various residents. 

In a way I was very well off at Moorshedabad, 
though I found that my pay was not three himdred 
rupees a month, as I had been told, but two hundred 
and fifty. However, I was asked to do some reading 
with the Burra Sahib during leisure hours, and for 
this I received one hundred rupees a month. This 
reading was the funniest affair. The Burra Sahib 
set his affections on The Student's Hume. I rather 
shied at this dryasdust production, and endeavoured 
to get him on to general literature, anything, in 
fact, that appealed more to the heart. I remember 
a vain attempt to interest him in The Lady of the 
Lake; but it was no use. Back we went to The 
Student’s Hume, and the ancient Druids, and the 
Roman invasions. We never got any further than 
Hengist and Horsa. Besides the hundred rupees a 
month that I earned over The Student’s Hume, the 
Biura Sahib placed at my disposal a horse and buggy, 
so I could drive to Berhampur for week-ends in my 
own conveyance. He was a real good sort, the Burra 
Sahib. So I ought to have been quite well off ; but 
I suppose I managed very badly, for I seldom had 
any money to my name. During my last six months 
I made a desperate effort, and saved about seventy 
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pounds, but it was at the expense of every little 
comfort. Including punkah-wallahs I had to spend 
about eighty rupees a month on servants. In the 
East you do not feed your servants as in England. 
They make their own arrangements. But it is their 
primary object in life to bring you bills. One does 
not deal direct with butcher, baker, grocer, and so on ; 
but one’s khansameh, or bearer, or cook, or some 
member of the establishment is the intermediary, 
and he shoves on to his account everything that he 
can think of. All his spare time is spent in concocting 
items, real or imaginary. Later on I used to insist 
on settling everything daily. At first I, like most 
people, used to go into these matters when I got my 
pay at the beginning of each month, and these 
wretched domestic bills were simply fabulous. They 
made a tremendous hole in one’s salary. What they 
were all about I never could make out. If you dis- 
puted one item of two annas six pies, and, after 
wasting a quarter of an hour and losing your temper, 
succeeded in getting it reduced to two annas, the 
miscreant promptly invented another item of three 
annas and nine pies, which he professed he had for- 
gotten to write down. They always get the best of 
a sahib. It takes a mem-sahib to get the best of 
them ; and then with the loss of mental tissue in- 
volved in the struggle it is hardly good enough. 

The housekeeping arrangements struck me as very 
odd in all sorts of ways. Instead of English saucepans 
there were copper cooking-pots without any handles, 
and with loose covers that never fitted properly. 
One generally purchased a set of these pots, each being 
a trine smaller than the next above it, so that all 
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would go inside the biggest. Naturally copper was 
a deadly poisonous substance in which to have one’s 
food cooked, so every month all these vessels had to 
be tinned, or, as the natives called it, kallied, by a 
professional. The artist generally spent a whole ^y 
over the operation, which took place in one’s veran- 
dah. The excruciating noises which he perpetrated 
in removing the remains of last month’s tinning 
before he could start fair with a new layer used to 
set my teeth on edge. It was customary to buy these 
cooking-pots by their weight. A dozen of them might 
wei^h, perhaps, twenty-four seers, at one rupee eight 
annas a seer. Fancy going into an English shop, 
choosing an assortment of saucepans, frying-pans, 
and kettles, and then, in order to detennine the price, 
having them all weighed together on the scales ! As 
to what a seer was there was no knowing. The word 
means a head. Sometimes a seer was about two 
pounds, sometimes two and a half, and in Bombay 
it was one pound. Forty seers went to one sort of 
maund, and a less number — twenty-five, more or 
less, I think — to another sort of maund. I never 
could make out why the Grovernment of India did 
not devise some universal system of weights and 
measures. 

The heat at Moorshedabad for eight or nine months 
in the year was something awful. A lot of money 
had to go on punkah-wallahs. To keep one pimkah 
constantly going required two men by day and another 
two by night. It was impossible to sleep without a 
pimkah. At first it struck me as rather cruel that 
a native should be obliged to pull a string at night 
to enable the sahib tp sleep, but I soon found that 
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the appointment of a night punkah-wallah was a 
much sought-after one. After all, it was much lighter 
work than driving a train or sending telegraphic 
messages at night. Going to bed in the hot weather 
was a very simple matter as compared with the 
same process in England. There was no tucking 
oneself in, for there was no bedding but the one sheet 
below you. The only thing to bo considered in 
getting into bed was to avoid a bang on the head 
from the swinging punkah. And then the night was 
passed rather in an miquiet swoon than a restful 
sleep. And what a squeezed-out rag one felt in the 
morning ! With fever and prickly heat I soon became 
more intimately acquainted than 1 cared to be. 
However, in all my thirty-two years in India, I had 
on the whole wonderfully good health, more by good 
luck than by good management, I think, for I never 
observed any particular rules as to diet or otherwise. 
To the last I always enjoyed a big bottle of beer at 
dinner. I had fever and ague lots of times, btit I 
never once had to spend a day in bed for any reason. 

Soon after Major Peacock came to Berhampur as 
Agent he started polo for the Shahzadas, both those 
at the college and those who had left it. There was 
no place to play at Moorshedabad, but at Berhampur 
there was a large grass-grown maidan, which did 
vei;y well for a polo ground. A lot of scratch ponies 
were obtained somehow, none of them up to much, 
and most of them devils. These formed a sort of 
Nizamut joint stock. There were no particular rules 
or regulations as to height. I of course joined in, 
though I had never played before, and I became very 
keen on it. I remember one peculiarly diabolical 
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pony which was served out to me one day. He never 
stopped kicking the whole time. I don't know how 
1 managed to stick on, but I think I felt safer on his 
back than on the ground within range of those wicked 
heels. We used to drive out to Berhampur for our 
game in three or four carriages, and the students 
spent most of the time that they were on their way 
in sucking oranges. I fancy our polo was about as 
imscientific as could be imagined ; but it really didj 
not matter. It was very jolly, and did us all no end 
of good. Our best player was Sultan Sahib, but the 
Burra Sahib was not at all bad. Farhad Mrrza 
playM quite a good game. One day a young Hindoo 
zemindar, or land-holder, came up and asked if he 
might play. No one knew who he was, but permission 
was at once accorded. Early in the game he and 
Sultan, when riding very hard in opposite directions, 
managed to collide, and their heads came together 
with a resounding bang. There was no serious 
damage’done, and Sultan after a minute or two con- 
tinued the game. But the stranger disappeared, 
and we never heard of him again. 

Besides polo we also from time to time had pig- 
sticking, or hog-hunting. This was splendid sport. 
Sometimes we had a small meet a few miles off ; but 
on-two occasions we had a very big affair at a place 
called Divanserai, about fifteen miles from Moorsheda- 
bad. I drove out Farhad Mirza in my buggy for the 
first half of the way, and there were elephants on which 
to ride the remainder. The Nizamut establishment 
boasted, I think, nearly thirty elephants. These 
were an enormous expense, and only of occasional 
use ; but to have deprived him of these would have 
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mined the Nawab Nazim in his own self-iespect and 
in everyone else’s reputation. No native potentate 
can sustain his dignity without elephants. The 
entertainments at Divanserai were got up regardless 
of expense. There was a splendid suite of tents for 
the accommodation of the guests. There must have 
been over a dozen Europeans, besides all the Nizamut 
people. Pig were in profusion, and I felt awfully 
proud when I first got a “ first spear.” The grass 
with which the plain was covered was very long, 
coming up to the horses’ girths. Tt was impossible 
to see what was before one in the way of nullahs or 
ditches, and the only way was to gallop as hard as 
you could and trust in Providence. Several gallant 
horsemen came to grief through suddenly coming upon 
some invisible ditch, but no one seemed to particu- 
larly mind. I was riding a Cape horse, who went 
very well when excited by the proximity of a pig, 
but at other times he used to go to sleep. Twice when 
I was cantering gaily about on perfectly good and 
open ground he suddenly turned a somersault. After 
that I constantly applied my spur to keep the old 
boy awake. Om first day at Divanserai was par- 
ticularly successful, and everyone was very pleased 
with himself. As it grew dark, and we were riding 
to the tents, the Burra Sahib asked my advice. He 
said that after the Europeans had finished dinner. 
Major Peacock would send for him and the other 
Mahometan gentlemen, and would propose his health, 
and what was he to say in reply ? This was rather 
a poser for me, as speech-making was not in my line. 
I attested that he should say that he was extremely 
^d to see all his guests, and hoped that they would 
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come again. He acted on my proposal, imd his senti- 
ment was received with unanimous applause. It 
really was about the best thing to say, and answered 
the purpose much better than a long speech would 
have done. I don’t know if it seems strange to 
European readers that these educated Mahometan 
gentlemen would not take their food with us. So 
long as there was no pork or ham they would have 
had no prejudice against the food itself, and we 
would gladly have dined with them. But no ; it 
was not the custom, and there was an end of it. Of 
course, in their own houses they sit on the floor for 
their meals, and dip their hands into a common dish. 
Their idea is that they can ensure, their own hands 
being clean ; but who can say into how many dirty 
mouths a spoon or fork has gone, and what sort of 
purification it has received ? These details could, 
however, have been overcome, but though Christians 
might be their best friends and trusted advisers, 
the followers of the prophets could not break bread 
with them. 

One of the civil officers at Berhampur for part of 
my time was Mr. O’Sullivan, District Superintendent 
of Police. Neither he nor his wife were by a long 
iWay pure Europeans. It so happened one year that 
O’Sullivan drew the first prize in the Umballa Sweep 
on the Enghsh Derby, and raked in a large sum of 
money. The Umballa Sweep was a very big thing 
in thosh days. People all over India took tickets in 
it. But Government decreed that the whole thing 
was wrong, and prohibited its continuance. They 
specially ordered that the advertisement in the Pioneer 
announcing that the drawing of the sweep on the 
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25tli of Blay was not to appear. The well-known 
and popular officer who conducted the arrangements 
therefore put the following notice in the Pioneer: 
" Government has prohibited the Umballa Sweep 
Committee from announcing that the drawing of the 
sweep will take place on the 25th of May.” After 
that year the sweep was transferred to the Calcutta 
Turf Club, and is now a bigger thing than ever, 
money for tickets coming in from all parts of the 
world. Government could not, of coume, prevent the 
members of a club holding a sweep on the Derby. 
Well, the Umballa Sweep was won by O’Sullivan of 
Berhampur. He had never been out of India, nor 
had Mrs. O’Sullivan, and they determined with their 
wimiings to have a trip home. They did it in real 
style. They took a house in Park Lfine, bought or 
hired a carriage and pair, gave dinner-parties, and 
generally made the cash fly. I don’t suppose they 
had much difliculty in getting people to help them 
to spend their money. At the end of six mouths 
they had not a penny of their winnings left, and back 
they came to India. They always said that their 
time in London had been more dehghtful than they 
could have imagined possible, and so far from re- 
gretting their money, they said that they would do 
the same thing again if they got the chance. 

A great advantage of an educatiomil appointment 
is the three months’ holiday every year. At the 
Nizamut College we had a month from about the 
10th of May, when the heat made both teaching and 
learning simply cruelty to animals. Then there was 
a month for Mohurrum. No one could be expected 
to study algebra when worked up into a frenzied 
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state of religious exaltation. Lucidly in my tim0 
the Mohuirum each year s3mchroni8ed with Christmas. 
Then there was a month for the Ramzan, and this 
in my time came about September. The Ramzan, 
of course, like the Mohurrum, comes eleven days 
earher each year. This month is like the Christian 
Lent, only it is much more strictly observed. From 
sunrise to sunset not a morsel of food, not a drop of 
water or any liquid may pass the bps of a true be- 
liever, nor may he solace himself with a whiff of 
tobacco. When once the sun has set, the followers 
of the Prophet may have a good all-round meal. It 
sfruck me as an extraordinarily strange thing that 
Mahometans will not accept any calendar date for 
the beginning of the lunar month. Nothing will 
convince them„that the month has really commenced 
except a sight of the new moon. This rule is only 
relaxed so far that in these days of telegraphs a wire, 
say, from Lucknow that the moon has been seen there 
is considered sufficient proof in Calcutta or elsewhere 
that a new month has begim. On what it is antici- 
pated is the last day of Ramzan thousands and 
thousands of people are busily engaged in looking 
out for the new moon, hoping that their diurnal 
privations have been completed for the next eleven 
months. These three month’s holidays a year were a 
great boon to me. In the hot-weather vacation I 
went to Darjeeling and stayed with Birch. The 
second time that I did this, from the lOth of May to 
the lOth of Juno, not once did the awful fog lift to 
give me a view of the snowy range. In the Ramzan 
I went to Cuttack, in Orissa, to stay with my brother, 
who was stationed there after ]^nkipur. In the 
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cold weatiier I sometimes stayed with plantecs 
within fifteen miles or so of Moorshedabad, and I 
had some very delightful visits to Calcutta, where I 
used to be the guest of Bishop Johnstone, and of 
Mr. Biden, headmaster of La Martiniere 'College, who 
had been a master at Marlborough when I was there. 

The worst part of my life at Moorshedabad was 
the loneliness of the evenings. I could only read and 
read and road. I remember studying logic and 
physical geography, besides any amount of books on 
Indian history and biography. I dined alone, and 
sat alone after diimer. It was awfully trying ; but 
there are many fives in India which are lonelier than 
mine was, for at all events I had w^eek-cnds at Ber- 
hampur. I had also to consider my future prospects. 
I realised after a bit that the Nizamut College was 
a thing by itself, a cul-de-sac, and that the appoint- 
ments did not belong to the regular Educational 
Department, all the members of which were appointed 
from home by the Secretary of State. Looking ahead 
for ten years or so, I saw that there were no prospects 
at all. True, in the fulhiess of time I might succeed 
Mr. Arrow, but his pay was only four hundred rupees 
a month, while members of the Educational Depart- 
ment rose to two thousand rupees or more. In short, 
it was not good enough, and this got rather on my 
mind. Before I left the college Sir Ashley Eden, who 
had succeeded Sir Rfchard Temple as Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, offered me the Police, but I did 
not think this good enough either, especially as I 
should have had to begin considerably below my 
younger brother. 

Many important events occurred in the world at 
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large while I was at Mooishedabad, and in all of 
these the Shahzadas were keenly interested. There 
was the A%han War, with the massacre of Cavagnari 
and his gallant comrades at Kabul ; the 2ula War, 
with the terrible battle of Isandlawana ; and when 
I first went to the college the Russo-Turkish War 
was still in progress. Sultan Sahib especially was 
most keen on hearing the latest news day by day. 
They were all Imperialists ; and in the Afghan War, 
although we were fighting their co-religionists, yet 
their sympathies were entirely with us. During all 
this time I was able to acquire an exceptional 
knowledge of Hindustani, for the language was 
spoken in its purity by the Mahometans of Moorshe- 
dabad. The Hindoos, who formed the bulk of the 
population, spoke Bengali, an entirely different lan- 
guage, which I never learnt. I also got to know a 
great deal about the Mahometan religion, and in 
many ways I found it commanded respect. There 
was something majestic in the brief creed contained 
in the Kulma or recital of the faith. “ La-illa la- 
allah, Mahomet Rasul Allah,” or, “ There is but one 
God, and Mahomet is the Prophet of God.” There 
it begins and ends. An awful lot of nonsense is 
talked about this religion by some Europeans. 
Mahometans are justly indignant, for instance, at 
being credited with the belief that women have no 
souls. I also learnt that though my Nizamut friends 
were mpre than loyal, the Hindoos of Bengal even 
in those days were imbued with very different ideas. 
The Bengali newspapers were full of abuse of the 
English, so much so that Lord Lytton passed an 
Act for curbing the Press. It was known as the 
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Ga^iiig Act, and, Etc far as I remember, it was 
repealed by orders from home when the Liberal 
Party came into power. The anti-imperial Little 
hhkglander wiU never trust the man on the spot. 

I said good-bye to Moorshedabad in October, 1879. 
I had written to Sir Bichard Temple, Governor of 
Bombay, explaining the poorness of my prospects, 
and askmg if he could help me. He told me to come 
and see him, so I took some leave and went. I may 
mention that I was given excellent certificates for 
^y work at the college by Major Peacock and Mr, 
Arrow. 



CHAPTER IV 


I JOIN THE BOMBAY POLITICAL DEPARTMENT — A MAD 
RAJAH — I AM ACCUSED OP ATTEMPT AT MURDER 

O N my way to Bombay I spent a couple of days 
^with my old friend Warburton of Darjeeling, 
who was now headmaster of a school at Allahabad. 
We had some pleasant talks about our experiences 
at St. Paul’s. I was greatly interested in two things 
at Allahabad, which means the abode of Allah or 
Grod. One was the magnificent bridge across the 
River Jumna, or, as the natives call it, Yamoona. 
It is a sort of double-storied bridge. The railway is 
carried along the top, while below is a road for or- 
dinary traflBc. The other object of interest was the 
splendid fort built by the Moghul Emperor Akbar, 
who was contemporary with our Queen Elizabeth. 
It stands in the angle formed by the junction of the 
Ganges and the Jumna. It is impossible to resist 
a thrill of pride at the sight of the English flag flying 
over the great fortresses of Allahabad, Delhi, and 
Agra. On the second morning after leaving Alla- 
habad (the trains were terribly slow in those days), 
I awoke to find myself in the midst of beautiful 
paountain scenery. The train was beginning to 
descend the precipitous range known as the Western 
-Ghauts. The line is a marvellous feat of engineering, 

S6 
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there being a descent of neatly two thousand feet. 
The train dives in and out of tunnels, carries one 
over viaducts from which it makes one feel dizzy 
to look down on the depths beneath, and skirts preci- 
pices where it would seem impossible for a train to 
go. I was much impressed by the natural position of 
Bombay, with its grand harbour crowded with 
shipping, and the distant backgroimd of purple 
Ghauts shimmering in the brilliant sunshine. I was 
also struck by the grandeur of the buildings, especi- 
ally the Secretariats, University, and the High Court, 
which lined the esplanade. But since that time there 
have been such vast changes, and so many new 
buildings have sprung up that the place is hardly 
recognisable. The present delightful yacht club was 
not then built. 

My interview with Sir Richard Temple was most 
satisfactory. There was a vacancy in the Political 
Department, and to this he was prepared to appoint 
me. I for my part had only one question to ask, 
and that was whether the post would in the ordinary 
course of events lead to promotion in the Department. 
I did not want another odd job, as Moorshedabad 
turned out to be. I was reassured on this point, and, 
provided that I passed the necessary examinations 
in law and language, I might rise to appointments of 
two thousand rupees a month as Political Agent. 

Here was indeed a career opened to me that sur- 
passed all my possible expectations. Now my 
ambition had a chance, not to say a certainty of 
being realised. I was almost overwhelmed at the 
brightness of my prospects. Could I have foreseen 
the future I think I should have expended my little 
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saving from Moorshedabad on a second-class ticket 
home, if only to break stones by the roadside when 
I got there. The Political Department, I may ex- 
plain, is concerned with the administration of Native 
States. I was gazetted as Assistant Political Agent, 
Kolhapur, a state about the size of the county of 
Kent. My pay, including travelling allowance, was 
to be 675 rupees a month, an imdeniably handsome 
salary, and it was to increase each year by fifty 
rupees a month. My duties were to look after the 
education of the young Eajah and some other petty 
chiefs, and, after passing in Marathi and law, to take 
up magisterial and general administrative work. 
I was warned that the Eajah was not in a very 
satisfactory state of mind, but I did not in the least 
realise the actual state of things, nor perhaps had 
anyone else done so at that time. 1 learnt that 
Kolhapur was a hundred and forty miles south of 
Poona, from which place it was necessary to drive. 
Leaving Bombay early one afternoon, I arrived at 
Poona in the evening, after dark. Poona is on the 
way to Madras. The line which ascends the Ghauts 
in this direction is an even finer specimen of engineer- 
ing than that on the route by which I had travelled 
to Bombay, and the scenery still wilder and more 
romantic. At Poona I engaged a tonga and set out 
for Kolhapur. A tonga is a two-wheeled vehicle 
drawn by a pair of ponies, over whose shoulders 
there is fastened a sort of yoke. A Bengal dawk- 
ghari was bad enough, but a tonga is an even worse 
back-breaking instrument of torture for a long 
journey. 

At that time the part of the Deccan which com- 
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prised the districts of Poona and Satara, the latter c 
of these places being between Poona and Kolhapur^ 1 
was, to put it mildly, in a very disturbed state. 
A Brahmin named Mahadev Wassudev Phudke, who 
bad been a clerk in the military accoimts office at 
Poona, had taken it upon himself to organise a re- 
bellion against the British Government. The rising 
assumed such proportions that it was altogether 
beyond the power of the Police to cope with it, and 
a considerable number of native regiments had to be 
employed in its suppression. These scoured the 
country in small detachments. Phudke was very 
elusive and surprisingly rapid in his movements, and 
it took a long time to catch him. The troops were 
placed at the disposal of Major Harry Daniel, Dis- 
trict Superintendent of Police, Poona, now Chief 
Constable of Hertfordshire, who obtained great 
kudos for his operations. Phudke issued various 
proclamations to the effect that the oppression of 
the British Raj, or Government, was intolerable, 
and no longer to bo endured. He offered rewards of 
five thousand rupees each for the heads of the Col- 
• lectors of Poona and Satara. His notion of liberating 
a persecuted people from their white oppressors was 
to commit dacoities, or gang-robberies, in every 
direction, in order to obtain the sinews of war. His 
victims were generally Hindoo bunyas and sowkars, 
or money-lenders and bankers. Altogether this 
enterprising gentleman afforded a pretty good object- 
lesson of the advantages likely to be obtained by 
the upsetting of British rule. I have known more 
than one other attempt at rebellion with the same 
object carried out in the same way. 
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Fhudke was in fullness of tune anested. He was 
txied and found guilty. Here was a man who had 
committed the gravest offences against the State: 
he had upset the administration over a large area ; 
he had ruined any amount of people, whether his 
dupes, or those whose property he had robbed. If 
any man deserved to be hanged as soon as he was 
convicted, it was this malefactor. But he was only 
sentenced to imprisonment. He died in jail at Aden, 
after a futile attempt at escape. To me the extra- 
ordinary weakness and sentimentality of the au- 
thorities in India have often been amazing. Natives, 
of cdurse, only think we are mad for not hanging a 
man like Phudke on the nearest tree. 

Well, I set off in the tonga, and we pounded along 
up hill and down dale, but mostly rising, for about 
eight miles, when one of the wheels of the tonga came 
off. The driver said that the only thing for him to 
do was to lead the ponies back to Poona and get 
another tonga. This course was decided upon, and 
I was left alone by the roadside to await the driver’s 
return. I could not help wondering if our friend 
Phudke or some of his myrmidons would turn up 
in the interval, but they missed this very excellent 
chance of going for an unprotected Sahib. After an 
interminable delay a new tonga arrived, and a fresh 
start was made. About ten in the morning we reached 
f Satara, where I was glad of a breakfast and bath at 
\ the dawk-bungalow, and it was not till midnight 
\that we crawled into Kolhapur. The scenery of the 
il)ecoan plateau, which is for the most part some two 
thousand feet above the sea, was very different from 
that of Bengal, with its vast level plains. The Deccan 
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was pictuiesquely wild, hills eveiywheie, and many 
sturmounted by old Mairatha forts scarped out of the ' 
basalt rock. The climate was far superior to that of 
Moorshedabad. The heat was only really excessive 
from the middle of March to the end of May, the rainy 
season being almost cool and quite enjoyable. 

I look back on the whole of the time that I was 
Assistant Political Agent, Kolhapur, with unmiti- 
gated disgust. For my first two years I consoled 
myself with the reflection that present circumstances 
didn’t much matter, in consideration of the bright 
prospects that the future afforded me. Later on I 
was deprived of this consolation. The morning after 
my arrival at Kolhapur I called on Colonel Schneider, 
the Political Agent, a dignified-looking man, who 
was on the point of retirement. He informed me 
that the young Rajah had gone to the hill-station of 
Mahableshwar, in the hope that the change of air 
would benefit his mental malady, and he said that 
I must proceed there as soon as possible. Meanwhile 
he kindly insisted on my being his guest in his 
charming house, known as the Residency. After a 
couple of days I set off for Mahableshwar. It was 
a hundred miles’ journey by tonga via Satara. I have 
often been to Mahableshwar since, and it is a most 
delightful place. Somewhat more than four thousand 
feet above the sea, it enjoys an exceptionally pleasant 
climate for most of the year. It is situated on the 
top of the Ghauts, and the scenery is extremely 
beautiful. When I first saw it wild roses were grow- 
ing in profusion, and waterfalls were dashing down 
the cMs. The hill-top is richly wooded. There are 
two drawbacks to Mahableshwar : one is that the 
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soil is red laterite, and all One’s garments become 
caked with !red dust ; the other is that in the mon- 
soon, from the beginning of June to the end of Sep- 
^ tember, the rainfall is so terrific, amounting to three 
hhimdred inches, that no one can live there. The 
whole place is deserted, and the walls of the bungalows 
are covered with thatch, or chopper, as the local 
phraseology runs, to resist the influence of the cease- 
less downpour. 

My first interview with the young Rajah, whose 
name was Shiwaji, and whose title was Chatraputi, 
or lord of the umbrella, was, I must confess, discon- 
certing. He was about eighteen, dreadfully ugly, 
and intensely melancholy. His sole idea of life was 
to sit in a chair doing nothing and saying nothing. 
I could get nothing out of him but yes or no. He 
was an appalling specimen of humanity. He had a 
Brahmin tutor named Modak, who was supposed to 
teach him under my general supervision ; but educa- 
tion was in the circumstances quite out of the ques- 
tion. I was told that the Rajah had been a promising 
boy, but he lamentably failed to keep his promise. 
He had a great enUourage with him. The State 
Earbhari, or prime minister, a Brahmin named 
Mahadev Wassudev Burve, was in charge of the 
establishment. This gentleman was generally styled 
Mahdu Rao, or sometimes just Rao Sahib, which 
means “ his honour.” He was a Brahmin from 
r Ohitpawan, a httle seaport town on the Rutnagiri 
» coast. The Chitpawan Brahmins are of fair com- 
! plexion, and have bluish eyes. There is a legend 
that in what may be called prehistoric times a ship 
from Europe was wrecked on the coast, and that the 
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survivors married Brahmin women. This is supposed 
to account for the light colouring of the skin and 
eyes of the present generation. Mahdu Rao was a 
remarkably clever man and able administrator, and 
there was no doubt that he possessed more power 
and influence at Kolhapur than the Political Agent. 
The latter officer often drove about in a fine carriage 
and pair, and the people in the streets saluted liim 
respectfully enough ; but Mahdu Rao, following him 
in a humble little tonga, received the most obsequious 
tokens of obeisance. Colonel Schneider informed 
me that I was expected to ride with his highness the 
Rajah in the morning, and drive with him in the 
evening, and see as much of him as I could in the, 
interim. I do not care to dwell on these horrors. 
Meanwhile I bought an Indian Penal Code and a 
Criminal Procedure Code, and studied law as hard 
as I could. I also got a native named Vinayak Da- 
modher Bhasker (what awful names they had !) to 
teach me the Marathi language. I picked this up 
pretty quickly, and in about six months I was able 
to sum up in this vernacular cases that I decided in 
my court. An instructor in Hindustani is called a 
moonshi, while a teacher of Marathi is termed a 
pundit. Shortly after Christmas we returned from 
Mahableshwar to Kolhapur. 

My next three years varied between residence at 
Kolhapur and journeys to Poona, Bombay, and 
Mahableshwar with the Rajah, for the supposed 
benefit of his mental constitution. I infinitely pre- 
ferred living at Kolhapur. What was the use of 
being at a jolly place like Poona, where any amount 
of amusement was available in the*moming and even- 
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iog, when at those very times I was saddled with this 
frightful incubus ? I felt ashamed at bdng seen 
about with him, and it was enough to send one melan- 
choly mad. I can only say that I did my best for 
the unfortunate wretch. It was far preferable at 
Kolhapur, for there people understood the situation. 
Also, I had my magisterial work, in which I was 
keenly interested. At first I was given powers of a 
third-class magistrate. These empowered me to 
sentence a prisoner to a month’s imprisonment and 
fifty rupees fine. In due course I was made a second- 
class, and finally a first-class magistrate. I could 
then inflict sentences up to two years’ imprisonment, 
and inflict a heavy fine. I shall have so much to 
say about crime and kindred subjects later on that 
I will pass over these matters now. I remember, 
however, my indignation at the endless tale of lies 
that I used to have to listen to. I was very pleased 
when I was made a first-class magistrate. Soon after 
getting these powers I Had to deal with a house- 
breaker who had had ever so many previous con- 
victions. I ought to have committed him to the 
Sessions Court, where he would have received a 
heavier pxmishment than I was authorised to award 
him. But I preferred to enjoy the satisfaction of 
exercising my new authority, so I sentenced him to 
two years’ rigorous imprisonment, which is the Indian 
Penal Code equivalent for the English imprisonment 
with hard labour. The house-breaker seemed to 
think himself fortunate in getting off so cheaply. 
I also had general administrative p(>^«3B over part 
of the state. I was responsible for the collection of 
land revenue, and had to decide disputes as ta the 
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r%lit of occupancy of land. In all tbis I was as 
interested as possible. In one or two instances my 
magisterial decisions were reversed by a higher 
court on some legal quibbles, but never once upon 
issues of facts. The Sessions Judge was Lieutenant, 
now Colonel, Ferris. He was an exceedingly clever 
and able officer, and a most amusing man. We got 
on splendidly, and I learnt a lot about my work from 
him. He and Mrs. Ferris have been great friends of 
mine ever since. He^ seemed very young to have the 
powers of a Sessions Judge, but in India officers con- 
stantly have grave responsibilities at an age which 
in England would be considered impossible. 

Besides the Rajah I had to generally superintend 
the education and training of several young chiefs 
who were brought to Kolhapur for this purpose. 
The Rajah was a Maratha by caste, but most of the 
others were Brahmins. Each of them had his own 
native tutor. The smartest and most intelligent of 
the youngsters was Bala Sahib, chief of Miraj. That 
was his informal name. They all had an overpower- 
ing string of names for formal apphcation, and I fear 
that I have quite forgotten them. Then there was 
Baba Sahib, of Inchalkarunji, and Aba Sahib, chief 
of Vishalgud, and a few more. They were nice enough 
boys, all good riders, and industrious at their studies, 
but rather colourless as compared with my Moor- 
shedabad Shahzadas. I mixed freely with them, 
and started them at tennis and badminton. Baba 
Sahib of Inchalkarunji has since taken rather a 
prominent part in politics, identifying himself with 
the National Congress movement, but, being fairly 
hard-headed, he is not an extremist. The so-called 
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National Congress was institnted some few years 
after I went to India. It professes to be a representa> 
tive assembly of all Indians, but as a matter of fact 
it has never represented anything except the educated 
and literary classes. Its policy has always been 
“ agin the Government.” It meets once a year, at 
various places. The curious thing is that its delibera- 
tions have to be conducted in Enghsh, as that is the 
only language in which delegates from the Punjab, 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay can understand each 
other. Hindustani is no use to a Bengali, or to any- 
one in Madras. Though the Congress is supposed 
to represent all sections of the community, Mahomet- 
ans have always fought shy of it. The followers of 
the Prophet might perhaps prefer to rule the country 
themselves rather than be tmder Europeans, but 
they infinitely prefer existing arrangements to the 
prospect of being governed by Hindoos, which they 
can see would be the logical conclusion of the Congress. 

Towards the latter part of 1880 a very ciirious 
incident occurred at Kolhapur. A most deliberate 
plan was made by some hot-headed persons for a 
general mutiny. It was too ridiculous for words, 
but a great deal of harm might have been done had 
not the scheme been by the merest chance nipped 
in the bud. The conspirators had determined to kiU 
all the Europeans when we were in church on Sunday 
evening, cut the telegraph wires, plimder the treasiuy, 
and march to Delhi. What they proposed to do at 
Delhi I do not exactly know. The plot was discovered 
just in time. The Police, in the approved Oriental 
style, were engaged in torturing a man whom they 
had arrested, in order to make him confess to some 
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crime. Driven to desperation he said at last, “ I can- 
not tell you anything about this, for I know nothing 
about it ; but I can tell you about something much 
bigger.” He then gave the whole show away. Papers 
were found incriminating a large number of people, 
most of whom received swinging sentences from 
Ferris. There was a great sensation when telegrams 
regarding this very serious affair appeared in the 
Bombay newspapers. To us at Kolhapur one great 
advantage accrued from this plot. Grovemment 
stationed a detachment of British infantry at the 
head-quarters of the state, and the presence of three 
or four young officers made a tremendous difference 
from a society point of view in our very dull little 
station. Stimulated by their breezy influence we got 
up all sorts of things, and even had the old race- 
course put into some degree of order, and actually 
had a race-meeting. 

During my time in the Kolhapur appointment 
the Rajah’s mental condition went from bad to 
worse. His melancholia sometimes gave place to 
acute dementia. ' Instead of sitting still in absolute 
silemee he would talk and talk and talk, one ridiculous 
idea succeeding another with startling rapidity. At 
one time he was a Turkish soldier, and ho told us in 
great detail how he had defended the Khyber Pass 
against the Russians. At another he was no less a 
personage than the Prince of Wales. He had the 
Prince of Wales on his brain for a long time. He 
would take pen and paper and write the most extra- 
ordinary letters in English. One sentence that used 
frequently to recur was something to this effect : 
“ Gum un-melted .recovery box. Prince of Wales, 
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lO/ustrated London News** At times he was vary 
violent. One morning, when we ware riding, he 
suddenly reined his horse towards me, slashed at 
me with his liding-whip, and said, “ You cursed 
Europeans, the Afghans are coming to drive you 
out ! ” So unmanageable did he become that a 
steady old private soldier named Green was selected 
from the Fourth King’s Own to act as a sort of keeper. 
One day shortly before Green arrived, while I was 
trying a case in court, the Kajah, who had taken to 
smoking vehemently, retired to his bathroom, and 
the;re blackened his face all over with a mixture that 
he had prepared from the stumps of cigars and some 
water. There happened to be standing behind his 
residence a bullock cart, in which some supplies 
had been brought. The driver had left the cart and 
bullocks alone. The Rajah saw his opportunity. 
With nothing on but a dhoter, or loin-cloth, bare- 
headed, and his face like a chimney-sweep’s, he 
slipped out of the bathroom door, jumped on to the 
driver’s seat, seized the bullocks by their tails, this 
being the regulation way of driving these animals, 
and away he went along the road for all that he 
was worth, singing at the top of his voice. No one 
in the house noticed his absence. After some time 
his mad career was checked at an octroi gate, where 
bullock carts had to pay a small fee. The octroi man 
asked his name, and when the reply was “ Shivajx 
Chutraputi Maharaj ” he was fairly astonished. The 
Rajah then proceeded to make a long oration on 
things in general and the better government of the 
state in particular. Meanwhile the disappearance 
of the bullock cart had caused alarm, and the servants. 
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put4»iig fcwo and two together, guessed that their 
titular ruler had something ^ do with the matter. 
They tore along the road in search of the missing 
royalty, and arrived in time to hear the end of a 
magnificent peroration on the duties of rulers to their 
subjects. Information was promptly sent to me. 
I at once closed my court for the day and went off 
to his highness. I found him still in the same avrful 
state of filth, entirely pleased with himself, and in 
explosions of laughter. Another time, at Poona, 
when we were setting off for a morning ride, he took 
it into his head to do a bolt. He was better mounted 
than I was, for my own horse happened to be laid 
up, and I was riding one of the state horses, which 
was not up to much. The Rajah dashed off at full 
gallop on the hard high-road, I after him as hard as 
I could leg it ; but I did not overtake him for fifteen 
miles, when I came upon him, dismounted, and 
sitting in the shade of a mango tree, close to the 
monument of the famous battle of Korygaum. He 
said, “ Sir, this is a very fine morning.” I replied, 
“ Yes, it is, Maharaj. Don’t you think we had better 
go home now ? ” He agreed, but our horses were 
awfully played out, and goodness knows at what 
time we got our breakfasts. 

Some time in 1881 — about September, I think — I 
was informed that the Secretary of State for India, 
who was then Lord Hartington, afterwards Duke of 
Devonshire, declined to recognise me as belonging to 
the Political Department. I had long since passed 
my departmental examination “ with credit,” and 
had been confirmed in my appointment by the 
Government of Bombay. However, Lord Harting- 
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ton ruled tliat Sir Richard Temple had had no nght 
to employ in the Political Department any officer 
who was not in the Indian Civil Service, or in the 
Staff Corps or Indian Army. Sir James Fergusson, 
Governor of Bombay, was exceedingly kind, and did 
his utmost to have the order rescinded in my case. 
However, it was no use, and I and three others had 
ultimately to leave the Department. Here was a 
nice fix ! After all this time I had to look out for 
another start in life. The only thing that India 
could offer me was the Police, which, as I observed 
before, didn’t seem good enough. 

In Ihe summer of 1882 I took three months’ leave 
and went home to fight the matter at the India Office. 
They let me go back with some soothing promises, 
which came to nothing. How I enjoyed my seven 
weeks of England. I made my headquarters at 
my father’s rectory, at Scrajdngham, York, and most 
delightful it was there. I also had a week in London, 
and did every theatre that I could. How terrible it 
seemed returning to my mad Rajah. 

Before I had done with Kolhapur I had a most 
disagreeable experience — as if any experience con- 
nected with Kolhapur could be anything else but 
disagreeable. There was a most mischievous news- 
paper editor at Poona, a Brahmin named Bal Gunga- 
dhar Tilak. He is now undergoing a long sentence of 
imprisonment for sedition. He chose to take up the 
cause of the suffering Rajah of Kolhapur as against 
myself and the State Karbhari Mahadev Wassudev 
Burve and Private Green. Green and myself he 
used to designate in his vile rag, called the MahraUa, 
as “ Messrs. Green and Cox.” He gradually worked 
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himself to such a state of frenzy, that from saying 
that we had driven the Rajah out of his mind by 
our harsh treatment, he insisted, in issue after issue, 
that we had deliberately attempted to murder him 
by administering poison. Government after a time 
ordered us to prosecute Tilak for defamation. There 
was a protracted trial in the High Court at Bombay, 
the end of which was that Tilak went to jail for his 
scandalous falsehoods. All this business was intensely 
annoying. If any man could wish to have his knife 
into someone, I might be pardoned for wanting to 
have mine into Tilak. I got my chance later on. Yes, 
I burnt with wrath, anger, and indignation against 
Bal Gungadhar Tilak for the abominable lies that he 
printed about me. In spite of his imprisonment for 
bringing a false charge of attempt at murder against 
myself and others, this gentleman was some years 
later made an additional member of the Council of the 
Government of Bombay for making laws and regula- 
tions. Tilak and laws and regulations ! His only 
idea of laws was to break them, and of regulations 
to defy them. He showed his gratitude to Govern- 
ment for this kindness in the year 1898 by pubUshing 
a series of intensely seditious articles, for which he 
again went to jail. To allow Tilak to have a seat on 
the Legislative Cotmcil was equivalent to selecting 
a highwayman to draw up a Police Code. 

Later on, in the year 1901, when I was District 
Superintendent of Police at Poona, I was once more 
brought into contact with Tilak. A Brahmin came 
to me one morning with a very serious charge against 
him of unlawful confinement of his ward, a lady named 
Tai Maharaj, who was said to be of age, and of em- 
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bezzling mon^, besides other charges in coimection 
wilji substituting one heir for another. Only the 
first of these was cognisable by the Police. The 
others needed magisterial warrants before action 
could be taken. However, for the first charge I 
could, upon the statements made before me, have 
arrested Tilak. Should I do so ? I went into the 
evidence very carefully, and considered the defence, 
which was that Tai Maharaj was a minor, and not 
of mature years as the complainant represented, 
and that she had not been unlawfully confined. Now 
to s^ whether the lady was a minor or not was an 
exceedingly delicate matter, and any attempt to 
determine the issue might have led to most serious 
consequences. On the whole, the charge seemed 
very fishy and the evidence very weak. So I took 
no action, and wrote a “ final report,” which went in 
the usual course to the District Magistrate, that the 
allegations, so far at all events as the cognisable part 
of the case was concerned, were unfounded. Higher 
authority took another view, and Tilak was tried on 
the whole series of charges by a specially appointed 
judge, who convicted him. The finding was reversed 
on every point by the Bombay High Court, and my 
action was completely justified. I confess that just 
for the moment when the complaint was made to me 
it did seem as if my enemy were delivered into my 
hands. But of course personal feelings could not 
affect my action as a Police officer one way or another. 

When Tilak was again convicted for sedition, in 
July, 1908, by the Bombay High Court, this is what 
the judge said to the accused : “ Bal Gungadhar 
Tilak, it is my painful duty now to pass sentence upon 
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you. I cannot tell you how painful it is to me to 
see you in this position. You are a man of undoubted 
talents and great power and influence. Those talents 
and that influence, if used for the good of your country, 
would have been instrumental in bringing about a 
great deal of happiness for those very people whose 
cause you espouse. Ten years ago you were con- 
victed, and the court dealt most leniently with you 
then, and the Crown dealt still more leniently with 
you. After you had undergone your simple imprison- 
ment for one year and six months the sentence was 
remitted upon conditions which you accepted as to 
your future writings. It seems to me that it must be 
a diseased mind, a most perverted mind, that could 
say that the articles which you have written are 
legitimate weapons in political agitation. They are 
seething with sedition, they breathe violence, they 
speak of murders with approval, and the cowardly 
and atrocious act of committing murders with bombs 
not only seems to meet with your approval, but you 
hail the advent of the bomb into India as if some- 
thing had come to India for its good. As I have said, 
it can only be a diseased and perverted mind that 
can think that bombs are legitimate instruments in 
political agitation. And it would be a diseased mind 
that could ever have thought that the articles you 
wrote were articles that could have been legitimately 
written. Your hatred of the ruling race has not 
disappeared in the last ten years. And these articles 
deliberately and defiantly written week by week, 
not, as you say, on the spur of the moment, but a fort- 
night after that cruel and cowardly outrage had been 
committed upon two innocent women,, you wrote 
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about bombs as if they were legitimate iustroments 
in political agitation. Such journalism is a curse to 
the country.” With these and a few more stinging 
reproaches the judge sentenced Tilak to six years’ 
transportation. 

I do not like to leave ofE my reminiscences of 
Kolhapur with so odious a subject as Tilak. I must 
1 1 mention the splendid old fort of Panalla, twelve 
; ^ miles from Kolhapur, on a range of hills almost as 
high as Mahableshwar, which I was able to occasion- 
ally visit. The massive bastions, and the succession 
of three great gateways, known as the Teen Durwaza, 
were very impressive, and the temperature in the hot 
weather was a great relief after Kolhapur. I made 
several charming friends in addition to Colonel and 
Mrs. Ferris, whom I have referred to. There was 
dear old Dr. Sinclair, the Residency surgeon, and 
Major H. N. Reeves, who was Political Agent for the 
latter part of my time. Reeves had wretched health, 
and was often crippled with racking pains, but was 
most light-hearted and amusing between the bouts 
/ of illness. There was also Mr. E. A. Duncan, an 
, engineer, who possessed a fund of information on all 
sorts of subjects. I was delighted to meet him last 
year at Delhi, of which place he was compiling an 
4 historical guide-book. 



CHAPTER V 


MY FmST YEAR IN THE POLICE — NO WORK TO DO 
— LIFE AT BIJAPUR — ^THE ILBERT BILL 

M y pay and allowances during the latter part 
of my tenure of the Kolhapur appointment 
came to 825 rupees a month. I was now to go down 
to 250 rupees a month in the Pohce. I calculated 
that it would take me ten years in this Department 
to get up to what I had been drawing in the Political. 
Here I was slightly wrong — it took me twenty years. 
The number of appointments in the Pohce when I 
joined (they have been greatly increased since then) 
below the rank of District Superintendent of Pohce 
was as follows : two first-grade Assistant Superin- 
tendents on 400 rupees a month, three second-grade 
Assistants on 300 rupees a month, and ten Pohce Pro- 
bationers on 250 rupees a month. I became number 
ten on the latter list. Two months after entering 
the Pohce I went up for the higher standard depart- 
mental examination, and I need hardly say passed 
easily. This put me over the heads of two of the 
Probationers, who had been some time in the Pohce, 
but had not passed. So I attained the exalted position 
of eighth on the hst of Pohce Probationers. All pro- 
motion was by seniority, whether one was good, bad, 
or indifferent. A man who could just scrape through 
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his daily routine got on just as well as a man who 
had some brains and lived for his work. What a 
system ! It took me over five years after passing the 
higher standard examination to reach the giddy 
height of second-grade Assistant Superintendent of 
Police. I was twenty-seven years of age when I 
entered the Police. Most of the men above me had 
joined at about the age of eighteen. I was the only 
university and the only public-school sixth-form man. 
I had refused the Bengal Police some years before 
as not being good enough. And now, after all this 
was^ji time, I was chucked into the Police at the 
bottom of the list, without a ray of hope of being 
able to advance my prospects by distinguishing 
myself. It was enough to sour anyone. My idea 
was this. After my first year I should have completed 
six .years in Government service, and should be 
entitled to six months’ leave on half-pay, to which 
I could add further leave without pay. I would 
avail myself of this concession, and seek my fortune 
in some other part of the world, retaining my lien on 
the Police as a second string to my bow. I had saved, 
so far as I recollect, about 8000 rupees in the Political. 

When I severed my connection with the Political 
Department, on February 1, 1883, I happened to be 
at Ahmednugger, where the Bajah had been sent 
for one of his various changes of air. I was posted 
r as Police Probationer to Belgaum, about seventy 
i miles south of Kolhapur. I had no wish to travel 
by road for some two hundred and ten miles or more 
from Poona, through Kolhapur, so finding that imder 
the rules I had sufficient joining-time, I went by 
steamer from Bombay to Vingorla, on the Butnagiii 
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coast, and thence to Belgaum by road, a distance of 
about eighty miles. This was a delightful journey. 
The weather was at its best. The sea voyage took 
a day and a half, and the views of the Mahableshwar 
range from the steamer were very beautiful. Prom 
Vingorla I got a dhumny, or bullock coach, and two 
bullock carts for my kit, and travelled about twelve 
miles a day, putting up at the dawk-bungalows. 
The scenery was pretty for the whole way, but one 
stage, during which the road ascended the Ghauts, 
rising over two thousand feet, it was simply magnifi- 
cent. I walked this portion of the route, and loitered 
along the road to enjoy the glorious views that every 
fresh curve disclosed. 

At Belgamn, which is one of the pleasantest sta- 
tions in India, I reported myself one morning to the 
District Superintendent of Police. With him I found 
awaiting me a letter from the Private Secretary to the 
Governor of Bombay saying that I was appointed 
to a newly created post of Assistant Superintendent 
for supervising the Southern Maratha Railway, 
which was under construction in the district then 
known as Ealudgi, and now called Bijapur. This 
was satisfactory, as 1 should be able to make some 
travelling allowance in that appointment. I set 
off that very evening after dinner, travelling in the 
same way as from Vingorla. On the fourth day I 
reached Kaludgi, about seventy miles from Bel- 
gaum. This place has since ceased to exist, the head- 
quarters of the district having been transferred to 
Bijapur. The process had already commenced, and 
some officers had moved to the new he^quarters. 
The Ciollector was at one place, and the Judge at the 



otb^. 1 • {otiAd tbair I had tio move on tagam. ^his 
was another sixty miles. I was tired of the bi^ock 
eCKaph ; besides, it was very expensive hirii% it/ 
^ I bought a pony for ninety rupees, and rode to 
itejapur in three days. When I left Ahmednu^er, 
had I known that my destination was to be Bijapur, 
I could have gone the whole way by rail in a day and 
a half ! Government, of course, paid the expenses of 
my roundabout journey. 

Bijapur is a marvellous place. No sightseer tour- 
ing in India should omit to visit it. The city was 
founded about 1490 by Yusuf Ah Shah, commander- 
in-chief of the great Mahometan kingdom known as 
the Bahmani dynasty of the Deccan. This dynasty 
had lasted since 1347, when its founder, Allah-ud- 
din Hussan Gungoo Bahmani, rebelled against the 
.Toghluk ruler of Delhi and created an mdependent 
Mahometan state in the Deccan. The capital was 
in what is now known as the Nizam's dominions. 
At the time of the foundation of Bijapur the Bah- 
mani kingdom was in the throes of dissolution, and it 
spht up into five independent states, of which two 
were Bijapur and Ahmednugger. This took place 
some time before the great Moghul Empire came 
into being. In the zenith of its splendour Bijapur 
is said to have contained a milhon of inhabitants. 
The city is surrounded by a massive wall, which may 
be seven miles in circumference. For the magnifi- 
cmice of its buildings and the strength of its defences 
Bijapur was, in its palmy days, without a rival in 
India. The glories of Delhi and Agra were yet to 
come. The mighty /dome that covers the mausoleum 
of Sultan Mahmoud, one of the rulers of the state, is 
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m dimensions aity dther in the world. 
In no country can the Ihrahim Eoza, or mosque and 
tomb of Ibrahim, be surpassed for gracefulness of 
outline. On all sides palaces, tombs, reservoirs, 
and fortresses, some of them even now almost per- 
fect, convey a sense of the majesty of a state that 
has long since passed away. In 1686 the city was 
forced to capitulate to the Moghul Emperor Aurung- 
zebe. Bijapur ceased to be a capital, and its in- 
habitants soon deserted it. It appears probable 
that the dire disease of plague was instrumental in 
driving them away. The lofty walls, domes, and 
minarets might still lead the traveller to believe that 
he was approaching a flourishing city ; but within, 
for nearly two centuries, there was nothing but ruin 
and desolation. Now Bijapur is the centre of a 
thriving population as the headquarters of a British 
district. Its beautiful buildings are carefully pre- 
served, and some of the most suitable have been 
converted into courts, offices, and dwelling-houses 
for British officers. It seems a strange mixing up of 
things that the shrieking locomotive should run along- 
side the great dome of Sultan Mahmoud. 

As the person concerned has long since gone to 
that bourne from which no traveller returns, there 
is no harm in my relating how utterly horrified I was to 
find that my District Superintendent of Police was 
a man who ought never to have been appointed to 
a service which is supposed to be composed of gentle- 
men. He had been a conamon or garden half-caste 
clerk in some office, and certainly had no special 
qualifications for his extraordinary selection. It was 
an awful blow tc my pride to have to serve under 
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him. He began by sending me instracfions to do 
this, that, and the other, written by his clerk in 
Marathi, and just signed by himself. I didn't see 
why I should not be addressed in English, and I re- 
monstrated. For this he threatened to report me to 
the Commissioner. I do not know if he did so or not, 
but no more letters came in the vernacular. After 
some months he was transferred, and was succeeded 
by an officer nearly four years younger than m 3 rself. 
This again was rather galling. University education 
did not seem much of an asset ! After a good many 
years I again came into close contact with this 
officer, and we were on the most friendly terms right 
to the end. He was the most efficient policeman 
whom I ever met. As I may constantly have to 
refer to District Superintendents of Police I shall in 
future designate them as D.S.P.’s, by which abbrevia- 
tion of the cumbersome official title they are gener- 
ally known. 

The year that I was at Bijapur I had practically 
no work to do. I really have no notion why my 
appointment was created. The ostensible object 
was to look after the coolies employed on making 
the railway, in case any of them should be dangerous 
characters. As a matter of fact their behaviour, and 
there were many thousands of them, was exemplary. 
Had there been black sheep among them, how was 
I to discover it ? I had no staff placed under me 
beyond a mihy or head constable, and six constables, 
to pitch my tents. I used to ride up and down the 
himdred and twenty miles of embankment that 
constituted th(/ embryo railway and talk to the men 
employed thereon. I acquired a good deal of miscel- 
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laneous information as to native customs which I 
did not know before, and I learnt a lot about railway 
making, the comparative advantages of broad and 
narrow gauge, the different kinds of sleepers, and so 
on ; but devil a bad character could I get hold of. 
I was totally ignorant at first of the organisation of 
the Pohce force of a tlistrict, and so far as my own 
appointment was concerned I sliould have been as 
ignorant at the end of the year as at the beginning. 
But twice, for three or four weeks, I had charge of 
the office of D.S.P. as well as of my own, and I made 
the most of my opportunities to learn whatever I 
could. 

The district of Bijapur comprised .about seven 
thousand square miles. It was a sparsely populated 
country, liable to deficient rainfall, and consequent 
scarcity, if not famine. I do not think that the in- 
habitants numbered above half a million. For this 
area and population the Police force consisted of 
about six lumdred of all ranks. The numerical 
strength of the force was entirely inadequate, nor was 
quantity made up for by quality. The former defect 
has long since been remedied. Tliere was one D.S.P. 
with a temporary assistant (myself) for the railway 
works. All the rest were natives. Of these one was 
an inspector, ten were chief constables — a singularly 
inappropriate term, now altered to sub-inspector 
— about seventy were head-coastables of various 
grades, fifteen sawars or mounted constables, and the 
remainder were foot constables. Some eighty 
head-constables and constables were armed with 
muzzle-loading carbines. The pay of the constables 
commenced at seven rupees a month. As it was 
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impossible to get a syce, or groom, for less than nine 
rupees a month, it is easy to comprehend the sort of 
stuff that presented itself for enlistment to be knocked 
into shape as a policeman. Only about half the men 
could read and write. The district was divided into 
ten talookas or subdivisions. Each of these had a 
police station in charge of a chief constable, and in 
each talooka there were three or four outposts, each 
in charge of a head-constable. Precious few crimes 
were detected, and yet, somehow or other, things were 
kept going. On the whole, life and property were 
reasonably safe. Wlien I first went to this district 
the Collector’s treasury was at Kaludgi. It was after- 
wards moved to Bijapur. At Kaludgi it was guarded 
by a detachment of native infantry from a regiment 
at Belgaum. The employment of military on such 
duties has long since ceased, all treasuries being 
guarded by armed police. The policy for vears 
past has been to abolisji all small militaiy stations, 
the troops being concentrated at a few important 
centres. This is for the sake of training, discipline, 
and general efhciency. Amongst other places, KAludgi, 
Kolhapur, Sholapur, Thana, Surat, and Satara have 
been deprived of military protection. This has thrown 
far greater responsibility on the Police. This con- 
fidence in the Police has been entirely justified. 

The D.S.P. was head of the Police only to a certain 
extent. He was always imder the control of the 
District Magistrate, who, in liis revenue and general 
capacity, is known as the Collector. How far the 
D.M., as we generally called him, interfered with the 
D.S.P. depended on the human equation. Generally 
speaking, if the D.M. knew the D.S.P. to be a good 
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man, there waa^eiy little interference. If the D.S.P. 
pnnished one of his men for sleeping on duty, or 
any other departmental offence, there was an appeal 
to the D.M. ; and sometimes the D.S.P. ’s orders had 
to be reversed. Then, on bigger questions, such as 
imposing punitive police upon the inhabitants of 
any part of the district at tlieir own expense by 
reason of their misconduct, the D.M. had of course 
a great deal to say. It never paid to quarrel with 
the D.M. If I ever differed from my D.M. I used to 
content myself with temperately setting forth my 
views. If he did not concur with tlvem 1 loyally 
carried out his wishes. I have known a good many 
instances of the D.M. and the D.S.P. getting to 
loggerheads. Possibly sometimes the D.S.P. was 
right. But it is no use kicking against the pricks. 
After all, discipline is di.sciplinc, and you can’t run 
the coach if the horses are to exercise their own dis- 
cretion as to which road they should take. I have 
known all sorts of laxity on the part of its officers 
overlooked by Government or treated with a warn- 
ing ; but defiance of authority is the one unpardon- 
able offence. With the exception of the Sessions 
Judge and the subordinate civil judges, every officer 
in the district is under the orders of the Collector or 
District Magistrate. He is the head of the district, 
his word is law, and there the matter ends. As I 
became senior in the service my D.M. was often ten 
or fifteen years younger than I was ; but he was 
my D.M., and set in authority over me. 

In spite of my drop in pay and my rotten prospects, 
I was ever so much happier at Bijapur than I was 
with the mad Bajah of Kolhapur. When the rains 
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came on in June, and the camping season was over, 
I shared a ruin, which had been converted into a 
house, with a member of the Indian Civil Service 
named Walter Frewen Lord. He was a few years 
younger than myself. We became intimate friends, 
and we have kept up our friendship ever since. He 
was a singularly gifted and intellectual man. We 
used to have long talks on all sorts of subjects — the 
imperial nature of our rule in India, English and 
classical literature, systems of education, philosophy, 
theology, and I know not what else. He has since 
made a name by his books, notably the Lost Posses- 
sions of England and the Lost Empires of the Modern 
World. Lord and I generally spent our Sunday after- 
noons at the house of Mr. and Mrs. Reinold, frequently 
staying to dinner. Reinold was executive engineer, 
and was in charge of the entire scheme of restoring 
and preserving the Bijapur ruins. The Reinolds 
had a billiard table in their house, and this was a 
great resource on rainy days. They were very kind 
and charming people. Their house was a most beau- 
tiful specimen of Mahometan architecture. There 
was one room, if one can so speak of it, which com- 
prised dining, drawing, and billiard room. The 
roof seemed to melt away into distance, and practi- 
cally solved the problem of the possibility of a Grothic 
dome. 

I cannot say that the scenery of the district was 
on the whole interesting. But in the south there 
was a very picturesque place called Badami. The 
neighbourhood was well wooded, and the trees afforded 
homes to numerous brilliant peacocks, the destruc- 
tion of which was absolutely forbidden. There was 
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an eztxemely pretty tank, or lakelet, overhung by 
trees, and a precipitous crag, which in very ancient 
times had been strongly fortified, was reflected in 
the clear water. Several incidents which I had quite 
forgotten occur to me as I write. When I joined at 
Bijapur there was a very popular Assistant Collector 
named McCorkell. He had only one eye, the other 
having been accidentally shot out by a man named 
Lawford. Lawford’s idea of consolation when he 
met McCorkell some time after this unfortunate in- 
cident was to say, “ Hullo, Corks, old chap, how 
funny you look with only one eye ! ” There was 
another Assistant Collector named Macarthy, who 
lived all alone at a place called Bagulkot. He was 
a most eccentric man. He used to spend the greater 
part of the day in reading French novels, or sleeping 
in a long chair. After dinner he would get to work, 
and have his native clerks in for the transaction of 
revenue and miscellaneous business, and try his 
magisterial cases till the early hours of the morning. 
Naturally the annoyance that was caused to all 
parties concerned by this turning of night into day 
was unspeakable. It is not surprising that Macarthy 
never completed his full term of service. At the 
very south of the district a bridge for the railway 
was being built over the Mullapurbha, which di- 
vides the Bijapur and Dharwar Districts. The 
engineer in charge was named Cochrane. He was 
very eccentric. In fact, the vicissitudes of Indian life 
seemed to produce a healthy crop of eccentrics. He 
resented my talking to Iris coolies. One evening I 
had walked across the temporary bridge of loose 
planks that led to the Dharwar side of the river. 
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Cochrane promptly had the planks removed. I did 
not take any notice of this piece of gratuitous in- 
civility, but walked back through the water, which 
just came up to my waist. On one occasion a young 
civilian came to Bijapur for a week-end. He was 
talking about a very pretty girl at Poona, whom I 
happened to have known. She had been engaged 
twice, and each time the engagement was broken 
off. Our visitor expressed the opinion that she was 
not likely to have another chance. Within a few 
weeks I heard that he was engaged to her himself. 
A few days before I went to Bombay for my higher 
standard examination my old friend Ferris of Kol- 
hapur turned up at Bijapur on his way to inspect 
some petty state that was under his jurisdiction. 
I was going as far as Sholapur, sixty miles, on a con- 
struction train, which, having brought a load of 
rails and ballast, was returning empty, and it suited 
Ferris to go with me. He had an enormous amount 
of baggage, both private and official, including a suite 
of tents, besides a large number of followers. Alto- 
gether his belongings practically filled up all the 
trucks that composed the train. About half-way to 
Sholapur, while Ferris and I were on the engine, I 
happened to look round, and saw his people waving 
frantically to catch our attention, and noticed that 
the luggage on several of the trucks was in a blaze. 
Sparks from the engine had caused the trouble. The 
train was stopped, and we all set to work to bundle 
a lot of the kit off the trucks on the ground and to 
throw sand on the remainder. A great deal of damage 
was done. I fear it was an expensive journey for 
Ferris. We arrived at Sholapur looking too dia- 
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reputable for words after our exertions in extinguish- 
ing the fire. 

The language spoken in the north of the district 
was Marathi, with which I was familiar. In the 
south it was Kanarcse. I struggled for a while with 
this tongue, but I failed to grapple with it. The 
jargon belonged to what are known as the Dra- 
vidian languages, which include Tamil and Tekgoo. 
There is nothing in common between these and the 
Aryan forms of speech. The number of languages 
in India is appalling. In the Bombay Presidency 
alone there are four — Marathi, Guzerathi, Sindi, and 
Kanarese, apart from Hindustani, which is only a sort 
of lingua franca, and is not the language of apy dis- 
trict. As a general rule Hindustani is useless in the 
villages, except such as arc near the large towns. My 
first acquaintance with locusts was in the Bijapur 
district. Individually a locust is a rather pretty 
insect, but collectively they are a frightful curse. 
They fly through the air in a vast crowd, making the 
sky quite dark. They settle on the trees and crops, 
and in a few hours strip every branch or stalk of 
every atom of vegetation. Government has attempted 
all sorts of remedies for these visitations, but no par- 
ticular success has attended any of them. Providence, ' 
says the native cultivator, has sent the locusts, and 
only Providence can take them away. I met with 
one very curious superstition in this district. I 
noticed that at the places where railway bridges 
were being built over the rivers there was a strange 
reluctance on the part of the labourers, their wives^ 
and children, to remain near the works after sunset. 

I learnt that the reason for this was as follows. In 
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anoint jdays when a bridge was commenced it was 
the custom to sacrifice a human being to the gods 
and bury the body under the foundations. Natives 
still believe that bridge-builders, even Europeans, 
may resort to a practice of this kind, hence their 
anxiety to put a safe distance between themselves 
and the works after dark. They also have an idea 
that if a labourer is accidentally killed, say by falling 
off the scaffolding, the desire of the gods for human 
sacrifice has been satisfied. 

A very thorny question for the Government of 
India arose during this year. Except in the Presi- 
dency towns of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, 
European British subjects against whom any crim- 
inal charge was brought had always the right to be 
tried by a European magistrate or judge. Now a 
Hindoo judge in Bengal, named Gupte, a member 
of the Indian Civil Service, protested that he as a 
member of that service had as much right as an. 
Englishman to try a European who had committed 
an offence in his jurisdiction. The Viceroy, Lord 
!Eipon, took his view, and the Legal Member of 
Council, Mr. C. P. Ilbert, was instructed to prepare 
a Bill for the necessary alteration in the existing 
law. This Bill, known as the Ilbert Bill, excited the 
most tremendous controversy all over India. We 
were keenly excited about it at Bijapur. I, as every 
other European I ever met, was dead against the 
Bill. The end of it all was a “ concordat,” which 
enacted that a European British subject might always 
claim to bo tried by a jury more than half the mem- 
bers of which p^ust be his own countrymen. This 
afforded a safeguard against a real danger. To any- 
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one who knew what was possible in a Native Magis- 
tacate’s court it was intolerable that a white man- 
say a platelayer on a railway, probably devoid of 
more than a smattering of any Indian language- 
should be at the mercy of persons having a grudge 
against him who chose to involve him in a maliciously 
false accusation. I wish to make no general charge 
against Native Magistrates, but I have known of 
some taking down the depositions of witnesses in' 
open court, and afterwards substituting quite different 
ones for them. And to bring a false case against 
anyone who has aggrieved him is the first thing that 
a native thinks of. 

The unfortunate Ilbert Bill did an infinity of harm. 
Although the proposal was practically negatived, 
the evil that it did has lived after it. It raised a 
racial question which has since become more and 
/more accentuated. It disturbed the existing rela- 
/'tions between the rulers and the ruled, which had 
been on the whole very amicable. Under the ad- 
ministration of the same visionary statesman more 
harm was done by the introduction of so-called local 
self-government, which put into the hands of muni- 
cipalities and district boards amongst other things 
two regarding which they know little and cared less, 
namely, sanitation and elementary education. But 
it was to be a national education, therefore let sani- 
tary and educational interests suffer. Another 
grievous mistake was committed in the official recog- 
nition accorded to the self-constituted National Con- 
gress. This assembly is supposed to represent the 
" people of India.” As I have said, it does noth- 
ing of the kind. It only represents the Hindoo 
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educated classes. It is always “agin the Govern- 
ment, its sentiments being expressed in various 
degrees of bitterness. The Mahometans decline to 
have anything to do with the Congress. Imagine a 
body purporting to represent the people of India 
which does not include the Mahometans ! The 
proper course for Government would have been to 
ignore its existence as a representative body. Any 
individual men of light and leading, whether in the 
Congress or not, could always be invited by Govern- 
ment to give their opinions on matters of public 
interest. 

After the rains, in November, I again proceeded 
to ride up and down my railway hne. I shall describe 
camp life later on, when my camping was to some 
purpose. 

Meanwhile I applied for and obtained six months* 
leave, and prepared to go to Tasmania and try my 
luck there. Just before Christmas I said good-bye 
to Bijapur and went to stay for a few days at Ahmed- 
nugger with my old friend Birch, of Darjeeling, who 
was now in charge of the Kolhapur Rajah. On 
Christmas Day a terrible catastrophe occurred. The 
Rajah was very violent, and, struggling with Private 
Green, pulled him over on top of him. In the fall 
the Rajah ruptured his spleen, and died in an hour 
or so. There was a post-mortem and a magisterial 
inquiry. The spleen was found to be twice its natural 
size, and Green was exonerated from all blame. 

Tasmania did not come up to my expectations, 
and I determined to go home via America. This 
Journey was iiAmensely interesting. At home, after 
spending a few months at my father's house in 
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Yoikshiie, I took a dairy form in Somersetshire, 
having extended my period of absence on leave with- 
out pay. I had an awfully good time, hunting with 
the Taunton Vale ; and I made the most perfect 
butter, which cost me half a crown a pound, while 
I sold it for one and fivepence halfpenny a pound. 
So I returned to India in March, 1885, minus all my 
savings. 



CHAPTER VI 


POLICE AND OTHER EXPERIENCES AT AHMEDNUGOER 
AND IN KHANDESH— COURAGE OF ENGLISH LADIES— 
THE WILD BHILS AS POLICEMEN— EMPIRE BUILDING 

O N my retiim to India early in March, 1886, I 
was posted to Ahmednugger, which name, by 
the by, was generally abbreviated to Nugger, to act 
as D.S.P. in a three months’ vacancy. During my 
absence I had gone up three places on the gradation 
list, and was now fifth in the order of Police Pro- 
bationers. I knew enough about my work to be 
able to dispose correctly’ of what my office establish- 
ment or my subordinates chose to put before me, 
but I certainly did not know enough about it to take 
up anything that they did not choose to put up before 
me, or, so to speak, get behind the scenes. That 
was to come later. However, as it was clear to me 
that the Police was to be my vocation in life, I was 
very keen on doing my best. Never once did I get 
any instruction in my duties. There did not in those 
days exist any compilation of departmental rules 
and regulations for our guidance in the Bombay 
Presidency, though there had been for years in the 
other provinces oi India. We had to pick out orders, 
precedents, and findings, whether of Government 
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or the Commissioners, from dusty files of official 
papers the best way we could. It fell to my lot later 
on to have to compile these orders in a book termed 
The Police Manual. That was a fairly simple affair 
when I took it up. There was no Inspector-General 
of Police when I joined the department. One result 
of the subsequent appointment of such an officer has 
been the gradual piling up of departmental orders on 
every possible subject, which now form two bulky 
volumes. Some few of these are sensible and to the 
point ; for instance, clear instructions as to holding 
proceedings when the D.S.P. has to punish any of 
his subordinates, tlie evidence against the man and 
his defence bemg duly recorded. Formerly a D.S.P. 
would fine a man a week’s pay by a stroke of the 
pen upon a chief constable’s report without recording 
any reason at all. Instructions for holding orderly- 
room and filling up the orderly-room register were 
also very much to the point. Orderly-room is a 
sort of comi; for the summary disposal of charges 
against constables and head-constables for sleeping 
on duty, insubordination, or similar offences not of 
a very heinous nature, also for dealing with applica- 
tions for leave or petitions on miscellaneous subjects, 
and for enlisting recruits. I am constrained to admit 
that with these and other exceptions we should have 
been much better off without the mass of instruc- 
tions contained in the awful Police Manual of to-day. 
At first we certainly wanted a compilation of simple 
rules, for too much was left to one’s own devices. 
Later on we rushed into the other extreme, and hardly 
anything was left to a D.S.P. ’s discretion. Some of 
the orders were simply ridiculous, and had to be 
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cancelled by Government. For instance, it was laid 
down that the inspection of an outpost, the strength 
of which might be a head-constable and three con- 
stables, was to occupy two days. I suppose my 
inspections were as thorough as anyone's, but it 
was very exceptional if I could not complete the 
work in every detail in two or three hours. Con- 
sidering the size of a district, perhaps as large as 
Yorkshire and Lancashire together, and the fact 
that it might contain twelve Police stations and sixty- 
five outposts, not to speak of the time occupied in 
travelling, to lay down a hard and fast rule that two 
days must be spent at an outpost was too utterly 
absurd. Of course, an order like this was dodged. 
Also at one time we had to send in a long report on 
the results of the inspections of outposts. This, too, 
was cancelled by Government. 

I had a very enjoyable three months at Nugger. 
My office work did not take up much of my time, 
partly because I did not know enough about it, 
and partly because there being no Police Manual, 
the work was generally light as compared with the 
slavery which it developed into. I had some capital 
pig-sticking at a place called Belwundi, about 
forty miles off by rail, our horses being conveyed 
there in the train. Of course it was awfully hot, but 
what did that matter when you had a good horse 
under you, a good spear in your hand, and you were 
not sufiering from anno domini ? There was another 
place, the name of which I forget, about fifteen 
miles from Nugger, where we had some good runs 
after pig. We used to drive out in tongas. There 
was an excellent road, except for a mile and a half 
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in the middle. The reason for this was that the route 
traversed a sort of island of territory, which formed 
part of His Highness the Nizam's dominions, or the 
Moghlai, as his kingdom was commonly designated, 
and roads in that territory did not exist. It was a 
little object-lesson to the ryots, or peasantry, on the 
advantages of British rule. These islands of territory 
are very common, not only all along the Nizam’s 
frontier, but in coimection with other native states, 
notably that of Baroda. Bits of foreign territory 
are encircled by British areas, and bits of ours are 
planted in the states. One effect of this very un- 
desirable arrangement was to give a curions appear- 
ance to the district maps. Another was to greatly 
hinder the work of the polii'o. A fugitive from justice 
would make for the nearest village belonging to a 
native state. Our police would follow him there and 
arrest him, but they could not take him away with 
them. The regulations compelled them to hand him 
over to the police of the native state concerned. 
Then began a prolonged correspondence regarding 
his extradition. After a protracted delay, during 
which the witnesses had had time to forget all about 
the case, he was handed over to us, unless, as not in- 
frequently happened, he had effected his escape before. 
There was only extradition for certain offences, 
which of course included murder, robbery, and so on. 
The police of the native states had the same privi- 
lege in our territory that we had in theirs. 

Nugger was a fairly large military station. I was 
ordered to go through a course of drill and equitation, 
which I had hitherto had no opportimity of doing 
since I joined the Police. Of course, I had ridden for 
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yeazs, but the course of eqnitetion certainly did me 
good. I went through my training mth a battery 
of field artillery. I was taught to ride without 
stirrups and without reins. One day I was told to 
go over some jumps. I did not anticipate any diffi- 
culty, but in tW case pride went before a fall. I was 
on a great big battery Wafer, or horse from New 
South Wales. The jumps were not particularly high, 
but my horse went at them as if he was going to 
jump over a house. I was entirely taken by surprise, 
and was sent flying. The sergeant-instructor asked 
why I had dismounted without orders ! Some of the 
^nner recruits were very stupid, and I was decidedly 
pleased when the instructor roared out to one of 
them, “ Private Jones, Mr. Cox rides more like a 
soldier than you do.” I received a first-class certifi- 
cate at the end of the course. An Assistant Col- 
lector had also been ordered to pass in equitation. 
He turned up in loose flannel trousers, and on being 
told that he should wear proper riding-kit he replied 
that he had received no orders to that effect. He 
was dismissed in three days with a certificate that 
“ Mr. Afeock rode as well as he was ever likely to.” 
It did not give me much trouble to master infantry 
drill, and after passing I used to frequently drill 
my police myself. Very few other D.S.P.’s took the 
trouble to do this. 

There were a cheery, jolly set of people at Nugger, 
and I had a most lively time those three months. 
I was made an honorary member of the Native In- 
fantry Mess, and used to dine there when there was 
nothing else on. I am afraid we had very late nights, 
with cards, billiards, and sing-songs, and it was hard 
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I wrk getting up at daybreak the next morning to go 

* to the riding-school. I took part in some theatricals 
got up by Captain Holway of the Native Infantry. 
After the performance Holway and I gave a cham- 
pagne supper to a number of people of the station. 
A third man who was to have joined in this backed 
out of it. The supper was on the stage. This was 
a piece of reckless extravagance. But I had enjoyed 
a great deal of hospitality, and I wanted to do some- 
thing in return. It took me a long time to pay off 
my bill. There was, of course, tennis and badminton, 
and I also played cricket, not that I was much of a 
cricketer. One flaming day in the height of the hot 
weather we had a match that lasted from mom to 
eventide. There was many a thirst raised on that 
occasion. 

D.S.P.’s were expected to personally investigate 
all serious crimes. I went to several cases, and how 
I managed to get all that I did in the way of work 
and amusement into those three months I can't 
imagine. One case that I went to occupied about 
four days. It was a dacoity, or gang-robbery, in 
which five or more criminals are concerned. The 
scene of this crime was about seventy miles from 
Nugger. I sent on a tonga by road overnight to a 
station twenty miles off. I took the early morning 
train, and then drove fifteen miles, and spent a few 
hours in the heat of the day in the police lock-up, 
there being no other accommodation available. It 
was luckily quite a new one, and had never been 
occupied. In the evening I drove on another fifteen 
miles, and put up at a district bxmgalow. I had 
some food with me, but I luckily found an engineer 

H 
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thc^ who asked me to dine with him. The next 
moming I drove on another ten miles, and then had 
to leave the high-road. I had about ten miles to go 
over the roughest possible country, up hill and down 
dale. I was right up on the Ghauts, and the scenery 
was grand and romantic. The heat was something 
awful. Luckily there was a police post, where I had 
to dispense with the tonga, and I was able to borrow 
the horse of a sawar who was stationed there. The 
track for a great part of the way was the dry bed of 
a mountain torrent, in which rocks and boulders 
were scattered in profusion. The overhanging trees 
often compelled me to lean right down over my horse's 
neck, and in this position it was very difficult to pick 
my way in the twistings and turnings of the ravine. 
At last I reached the scene of the crime, and I found 
some police there engaged in investigating the case. 
The village was merely a collection of a few miserable 
grass huts. The property stolen was worth about 
three rupees, and the complainant was only slightly 
injured. There was not the faintest clue as to the 
offenders. My journey was entirely useless, and 
with more experience I should not have dreamt of 
going so far for such a rotten case, orders or no orders. 
One must exercise some discretion where there is a 
multiplicity of work to be done, and time is a precious 
commodity. I found a tank of nice clear water not 
far from the hamlet, and had a most refreshing swim 
in it. I slept for the night on some grass under a 
tree. I had no servant with me. In the moming a 
villager kindly brought me some hot milk in a brass 
lota and some hard-boiled eggs. He proceeded to 
shell the eg^ with his very i^y fingers, and would 
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not hear of my doing this for myself. I oould not 
hurt his feelings, so I ate the e^, and certainly they 
tasted all right. 

“At this pkce there towered above me a mountain 
known as Hurish Cliundra Ghur, one of the liighesf 
peaks of the Western Ghauts. I was always fond of 
hill-climbing, and as I was on the spot I determined 
to get to the top. I was informed by the police who 
were investigating the dacoity that there was a 
tolerable path up the mountiiin, also that two mem- 
sahibs, English ladies, were living up there. They 
did not know their names. It sounded very strange, 
and my curiosity was certainly aroused. I struggled 
up the hill, the ascent taking me about two hours. 
The view at the summit was magnificent. To the 
east, over the Deccan, there were ranges and ranges 
of hills with fantastic mountain forms gleaming in the 
sunshine. To the west the eye passed over the Kon- 
kan, or low-lying country between the Ghauts and 
the sea, which seemed to gradually fade away in the 
piurple summer heaven. The descent from the top 
of Hurish Chundra Ghur to the Konkan was abso- 
lutely perpendicular. You could throw a stone which 
fell straight down for over three thousand feet. I 
had a rope tied round me in case of accidents, and, 
thus fortified, ventured as near the edge as I dared 
to enjoy the very extraordinary view. I was rather 
glad to put a safe distance between myself and that 
terrific precipice. The temperature in the shade on 
the summit of the mountain was very pleasant. When 
1 had cooled down a bit, after the tremendous exertion 
that was involved in the steep ascent, I inquired about 
the two mem-sahibs. I found that I had Imown them 
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both when I had been in Nugger before with the 
Kolhapur Rajah. One was Mrs. Jopp, wife of an 
Assistant Collector, and the other was Mrs. Pottingetj 
wife of the executive engineer. They were spending 
the hot weather for the sake of the climate with their 
children on this isolated mountain peak. They were 
^living in some very ancient Buddhist caves. After 
this, what is there that Englishwomen will not do ? 
It was an unique experience to me in the investiga- 
tion of dacoities to find English ladies in such a 
place. They gave me a first-rate breakfast, and I 
Jiad a delightful talk with them for a couple of hours 
or so. They were very glad to hear all the news of 
the good people at Nugger. I didn’t consider it 
exactly safe for ladies and children to be living in so 
wild and desolate a spot, with no protection but 
that of their servants, which would not have amormted 
to much in the case of an emergency, especially as 
there had been a dacoity of sorts not very far off ; 
so I offered to send them a police guard to look after 
them. But they laughed at any idea of danger, and 
would not bo persuaded to accept my offer. I was 
greatly indebted to them for one piece of information. 
They told me that from the place where I had left 
my tonga I could arrive at a railway station in the 
^ Nusik district, called Egatpuri, by a drive of only 
twelve miles. It would mean a very much longer 
railway journey back to Nugger, but that was of no 
importance. This suggestion obviated my difficulty 
about food, my small supply of which had run out. 
I reached Egatpuri after sunset the same evening, 
and got a dinner which was welcome, and a bath 
which was still mere welcome, at the station. 
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The Nugger gymkhana, with tennis-courts, library, 
and so on, was inside the fort. The fort was over 
two miles in circmnference, with a massive wall, deep 
moat, and glacis. The ramparts were kept in repair, 
and the entrance was guarded by British troops. 
Later on a large number of Boer prisoners enjoyed 
British hospitality within its walls. The Duke of 
Wellington, when Colonel Arthur Wellesley, took the 
fort in 1803, during the second Maratha War, from 
the troops of Scindia. The encn\y believed it im- 
possible that their mighty fortress could ever be 
taken, but within a few hours Wellesley had seized 
it and planted the British flag upon the battlements. 
On the glacis there is still to be seen the tree beneath 
which the British commander took his breakfast 
after the capture of the fort. The natives at the 
time said that it was no use trying to fight with people 
who went and occupied the enemy’s strongest place 
of arms before breakfast, just as if it were a piece of 
amusement. When I revisited Nugger some years 
later I found that the gymkhana had been moved 
out of the fort to a more convenient place. 

I was always rmining against eccentric people. 

; At Nugger there was a Colonel Sturt, son of tlie great 
Australian explorer. He was a very good sort, but 
eccentric was no word for it. He commanded the 
Native Infantry Regiment, nominally, that is, for he 
left everything to Alban, the adjutant, who was a 
splendid soldier. Colonel Sturt had a large room in 
his house fitted up with lathes of every size and 
description, and he was always engaged in carving 
a piece of wood into some wonderfxil shape. But 
nothing was ever completed, and the floor was Ut- 
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tered with unfinished articles. He was known as 
lehu, the son of Nimshi, by reason of his furious 
riding and driving. One night, after a ladies’ dinner 
at the Mess, he offered me a lift home in his dog-cart. 
I accepted, though I admit a trifle reluctantly. A 
girl was sitting beside him in front, and I got up 
behind. He set off at a wild pace, not in the least 
in the direction of my bungalow. The lady in front, 
who evidently knew the Colonel’s ways, sung out to 
me as we tore through the air, “ Hold on, Mr. Cox, 
for goodness’ sake.” The advice was hardly needed, 
.for I was already engaged in holding on for dear life. 
We whizzed round corners, one wheel often in the 
air, and dashed over various heaps of stones placed 
in readiness for mending the road. Remember it was 
pitch-dark, with only an occasional lamp to accen- 
tuate the darkness. At one place there was a long, 
narrow bridge over a nullah or dry water-course, on 
which two vehicles could not possibly pass. Sturt 
dashed at this at headlong speed. Had there been 
a bullock cart on the bridge these memoirs would 
not have been written, for we should all have been 
reduced to fragments. 

Another eccentric was a Collector named Winter, 
who came in the course of the hot weather. He 
suddenly became “ converted.” He told me how it 
had happened one day when he was riding. He felt 
overwhelmed with joyfulness, and came back singing 
hymns at the top of his voice. He demonstrated the 
reality of his conversion in a very singular way. He 
said that alcohol was nothing more or less than hell, 
and he took it into his head one afternoon to go to 
the licensed native liquor shop in the town, buy up 
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all the liquor, and send it running down the street. 
There was a frantic rush on the part of all sorts and 
conditions of men to scoop up the streams of toddy 
with any lota or brass pot that came handy. I often 
met Winter afterwards in various districts. He 
issued a leaflet describing in most agonising terms 
the end of the world, which he prophesied would 
shortly take place. On one occasion I was with him 
in a native library when he actually told a number 
of Brahmin gentlemen that they were devil-wor- 
shippers ! I wonder there wasn’t a row about it. 
Winter often asked me to stay with him. I did so 
once, but never again. During my visit he found 
fault with everything that I did and cverytliing 
that I said. He used to coimt the days to his pension. 
When the time came he went to Oxford as an under- 
graduate. He soon grew tired of that, and applied 
to be allowed to return to the service in India. 
Needless to say, Government was not taking any. 
Winter has long since passed away. There was 
another Assistant Collector who went off his head at 
Nugger. Ho believed that he was the Founder of 
the Christian religion. However, ho got over this, 
peculiarity and settled down into an ordinary member 
of society. 

The Penjdeh scare had occurred just before I 
reached Nugger. I remember reading telegrams 
about it when my steamer called at Aden. For a 
couple of months there was a period of great excite- 
ment and nervous tension, for everyone expected 
that we should have war with Kussia in Central 
Asia. There were tremendous preparations, troops 
mobilised and hurried to the front, and so on. I re- 
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ceived most urgent orders to recruit a large number 
of camp-followers, and was told that this duty was 
to take precedence of all other work. Here my want 
of experience came in. I sent a dozen sawars (motmted 
constables) to the surrounding villages to get men, 
as this seemed the quickest way. But not a man 
could they get, although the pay offered was very 
liberal. I then did what I ought to have done at first, 
and I sent out circulars to the chief constables of 
the talookas with instructions to obtain the requisite 
number of able-bodied men. They did this in a few 
days. I learnt that it is advisable to act through 
bfficers in authority and possessing influence and 
experience, and that to employ subordinates with- 
out consulting their superiors doesn’t pay. I sent in 
an application to be allowed to proceed to the front 
with the expected expedition in any capacity, com- 
missariat or otherwise. I thought it would be a 
grand chance of possibly getting a commission in the 
army. But I was told that no civilians would be 
allowed with the troops. I was very sorry to say 
good-bye to Nugger when ray three months were up 
and the D.S.P. who had been on leave returned, 
especially as I was for some time to occupy a less 
distinguished position as Assistant Superintendent 
in the district of Khandesh. 

Khandesh is to the ordinary districts of India 
what Yorkshire is to the average English county. 
In the last few years it has been split into two separate 
districts, as it was altogether too imwieldy for ad- 
ministrative purposes. In fact, it underwent the 
same fate as Bengal did a few years ago with its 
famous partition. Other districts have from time 
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to time been treated in the same way ; for instance, 
in Sind a new district, called Larkana, was created 
by subtracting a large area from Karachi on the one 
side and Shikarpnr on the other. No one objected 
to these arrangements, which were simply for more 
efficient administration and the benefit of all con- 
cerned. The partition of Bengal was for exaetly the 
same reason. But unscrupulous agitators started 
the ery that the intention was to split into two the 
“ great Bengali nation,” on the principle of divide 
et impera. Hinc illce lachrymw. I was given charge 
of the western portion of the district, and of the 
police at Dhulia, the civil station of Khandesh. 
Strange to say, the headqiiarters of the Police were 
not at Dhulia, where the Collector, Judge, and other 
officers resided, but at a place called Dhurumgaum, 
about forty miles off, where the D.S.P. had to live 
in solitary grandeur. He occasionally came into 
Dhulia, and once I went to him for a few days at 
Dhurumgaum. His name was Digby Davies. Ho 
was a splendid sportsman, more than a himdred 
tigers having fallen to his rifle in the wild jungles of 
Elhandesh. On one occasion he went on leave to 
Somaliland, where he got a fine bag of lion and 
rhinoceros. He and I were the best of friends, and 
have kept up our friendship with great pleasure to 
myself, though Digby and I had not an idea in com- 
mon outside our work, and not very many in the 
work. Friendship is a curious and indefinable thing. 
PHmus irUer pares among my friends is, and has been 
for very many years, Charles Beatty, who joined 
the Police shortly after I did. His highest idea of 
enjoyment is horse-racing, which never interested 
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me, and has often bored me to death. But this 
mattered nothing, and it is always a joy to me to 
meet him. To please him I became a member of the 
West of India Turf Club, in order to record my vote 
for something or other in which he was interested. 
I don’t in the least know, nor did I know at the time, 
what the question was about. Another very great 
-friend of mine in the Police is Jim Biddle. His ideas 
on every subject were as different from mine as could 
be imagined, but that makes no difference to friend- 
ship. I don’t think he will mind if I put down here 
that I had to propose for him to his Avife ! He was 
in one place and she in another, and she was about 
to sail for England. He could not get leave to put 
his fortune to the touch, so I was requisitioned. It 
was a delicate mission.- I can only say that nothing 
suceeds like success. 

I was stationed at Dhulia for a little over two 
months. I did not enjoy my time there very much. 
The climate was very trying, hot and steamy to a 
degree. I had a wretched, tumble-down bungalow 
to live in. And I did not like being Assistant after 
having acted as D.S.P. After Nugger it was quite 
a small station, though compared with others which 
I knew later it represented the height of society. 
A very remarkable man was Mr. Propert, the Col- 
lector. He was always known as Rajah Propert. 
He was quite of the old school, wonderfully hospit- 
able, and a tremendous autocrat. He did exceedingly 
little work himself, but he took very good care that 
everyone else did enough and to spare. His word 
was law. Everyone, European and native alike, 
was afraid of Although he spent very little 
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fitne in office, he ran the district most efficiently. 
He was always accessible. I have heard him talk 
to a recalcitrant native until that gentleman did 
not know if he was standing on his head or his heels, 
and he left " the presence ” a sadder and a wiser man. 
Or rather, perhaps, not really sadder. He realised 
that ho had spoken to a man, and not an office 
automaton, with a lot of rules and regulations. The 
Oriental likes being governed, especially when the 
government is a personal one. A Government 
Resolution, G.R. as we called them, issuing from a 
secretariat at an unknown place called Bombay 
’ does not appeal to him, but an officer on the spot 
who knows everything, whom he fears, and therefore 
respects, has an immense influence. Some ex- 
periments were being made in Khandesh in the grow- 
ing of cotton, and an Egyptian variety was to bo 
introduced. Seed was issued to certain cultivators 
at Government cxpcn.se. Of course, there was the 
usual Indian conservative dislike to innovations, and 
Rajah Propert found that .some of the cultivators 
had discarded the new variety and sown indigenous 
cotton. The Rajah was furious. He had the fields 
re-^loughed and the new sort planted. I can’t 
imagine a Collector doing this sort of thing nowadays. 
I look back with admiration on Propert as a district 
officer. 

His hospitality was almost oppressive. He had 
dinner-parties every night. If he heard that any 
bachelor in the station was having a little party in 
his own bungalow, the Rajah would regard it as a 
personal insult and come round just before dinner 
in a regular state of mind. “ What’s the meaning 
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of tihis ? ” he would say. Bring them all round to 
me. You won’t save your grub, but you will save 
your liquor.” He was a great performer on the banjo, 
and after dinner, if it was not raining, we used to sit 
in a circle on chairs out of doors, while he and a few 
others sang to their own banjo accompaniments, 
" There’ll be razors a-fljong in the air,” and other 
ditties that were in popular favour at the time. Not 
everyone could play the banjo, but everyone was 
compelled to sing, whether he had music in his soul 
or not. A few years later I knew the Rajah when he 
wjis Commissioner at Poona. He was just as hospit- 
able there, but in a big place like that he was not 
quite so prominent as at Dhulia. This, I venture to 
think, was an advantage. There were some very 
cheery people at Dhulia. A very promising young 
civilian named Hughes and a popular Forest Officer 
named Gibson were both destined later on to be 
killed by tigers. 

My office work was very light, but I had a good 
deal to do in other ways, and I gained some very 
interesting experiences. A considerable proportion 
of the population of Khandesh consisted of Bhils, 
who were a wild aboriginal tribe. I don’t know if it 
is necessary to explain what aboriginal means. The 
generally accepted theory is that most of the natives 
of India are descended from the great Aryan family 
whose home was originally somewhere in Central 
Asia, and branches of which were the ancestors 
respectively of Greeks, Romans, EngHsh, Hindoos, 
and others, a native of India being therefore fami- 
liarly spoken of as " our Aryan brother.” Most of 
the Mahometans of India are descend^ from con- 
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verted Hindoos. When the Aryans entered India 
ttirough the Khyber Pa®, and gradually spread over 
the land, they found the country inhabited by certain 
tribes whom we speak of as aboriginal, such as Bhils, 
Wudders, Kolis, aud many others. These in ancient 
days were wild and savage tribes, and some even now 
are barely reclaimed from barbarism. They are 
scattered widely over the country, but all have some 
resemblance to each other in physical features, 
language, and habits. Though all of them are of 
a low type of humanity, some from contact with 
Hindooism have advanced to a small degree of 
civilisation, possess habitations and cultivate land. 
Others, of whom in a long series of generations the 
Hindoos could make absolutely nothing, the British 
Government has enrolled as soldiers and police, and, 
with judicious gifts of seeds and cattle, has induced 
them to settle down on land that has also been a free 
gift. Others, again, are still virtually in their original 
state of savagedom. They live in the depths of the 
forest, supporting themselves as beat they can by the 
chase, or by the wild roots aud berries of the jungle. 
Though some of these tribes worship Hindoo gods, 
they can hardly be classed as Hindoos, who regard 
them with loathing and contempt, their touch being 
held to defile. Hindoos have always insisted on 
those such as Mhars and ChamAra (workers in leather) 
occupying a separate quarter apart from the rest of 
the town or village, like the Jews in Europe in the 
Middle Ages. 

We occupied the district, or, as it was often called, 
the province of Khandesh soon after the battle of 
BLirkee, near Poona, in which, in November, 1817, 
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otir small army defeated the enomnoos focees of 
Baji- Bao, the last Peshwa, or ruler of the Mamthas. 
Khandesh was in a terrible state of anarchy, all the 
worst characteristics of the Bhils having been aroused 
by their treatment at the hands of their Hindoo 
rulers. The tribe had given some trouble in the 
north of Ahmednugger. Finding it impossible to 
reduce them by force, Baji Rao, on pretence of a 
settlement, induced a large number of Bhils to attend 
an interview at Kopergaum, where they were seized 
and thrown into wells. A similar atrocity was per- 
petrated at Dhurumgaum, in Khandesh. Hundreds 
were enticed into a building, the doors were closed, 
and fire set to it and its living contents. On the 
annexation of Khandesh we found no less than fifty 
Bhil leaders commanding bands, Avhich numbered 
upwards of five thousand followers. These scoured 
the country and lived on the fruits of piUage and 
plunder. They were reduced to submission by kind- 
ness. A system was introduced which gently per- 
suaded the forest tribes to enter upon a civilised life. 
Officers were selected with the title of Bhil Agents, 
who were to inspire these wild men with confidence 
in the Government, redress old grievances, and in 
every way ameliorate their condition. Lands were 
allotted rent-free, and hberal advances of money 
made for cultivation and the cost of livelihood imtil 
the settlers could maintain themselves. The experi- 
ment, in spite of some difficulties, was marvellously 
successful. Further, Captain, afterwards Sir James, 
Outram, famous afterwards as the sharer with Have- 
lock in the relief of Lucknow, formed these predatory 
tribes into an irregular corps. In course of time the 
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corps took charge of the Qovenmient tieasiides and 
jails, and the regiments of the line were removed 
from Ehandesh. I find that nowadays some people 
in England object to Imperialism, or to our having 
an empire at all, and look on our possession of India 
as a gross wrong to its inhabitants. May I point to 
this inestimable blessing, the reformation of the 
BhUs, as one of the innumerable replies that can be 
made to such outrageous assertions ? What empire 
builders or empire holders have to contend with in 
England is gross ignorance. I remember with bitter- 
ness the fearful ignorance of our empire with which 
I started in life after a public school and university 
education. The days, weeks, months, years that 
were expended, thrown away, in mastering the 
details of the Peloponnesian War seem to me an 
unspeakably wicked waste of time ; while as far as 
the masters at Marlborough or the dons at Cambridge 
were concerned, there might have been no such thing 
as a British Empire. What did they know of the 
Bhils and the regeneration of Khandesh ? Nothing, 
and, if possible, they cared less. I am of opinion that 
patriotism ought to be taught in all our schools and 
universities. Boys should be brought up not only 
with a legitimate pride in the mighty empire which 
our fathers have bequeathed to us, but, still more, 
with the deepest sense of the vast responsibilities 
which devolve upon us for the conservation of that 
empire. At Marlborough Mr. F. Storr, the Sixth 
Form master, used to impress upon me that the days 
of patriotism had ceased, and that a millennium of 
cosmopohtanism had been inaugurated I Had he 
ever read Tennyson’s “ He is the best cosmopolite 
who loves his native country best ” ? 
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, This is a long, but I think not uunece^iary digres- 
sion, for these Bhils were the people whom I had to 
deal with as police. On the whole they made very 
fair policemen. The Bhils were by natural instinct 
devoted to sport. They were indefatigable at track- 
ing, stalking, and marking down tigers and other 
denizens of the jungle. They were good shots with 
a rifle, and they would even bring down a tiger 
with their bows and arrows. The excitement of 
tracking a man was to some extent identical with 
that of tracking a beast, and so they were reasonably 
efficient in the detection of crime. In such ways as 
’ guarding a treasury, or escorting Government treasure 
along the country tracks, they were perfectly trust- 
worthy. But as a rule they were incorrigibly lazy 
and careless, and to make them the least smart or 
proud of their appearance in uniform was quite im- 
possible. I used to ride down to the lines in the early 
morning to take parade, and instead of the men being 
drawn up in line and standing at attention to await 
my arrival, I used to see them tearing out of their 
houses as the last bugle sounded, and endeavouring 
to button up their imiform as they came along. I 
soon introduced an alteration in this sort of irregu- 
larity by dismissing in a quarter of an hour those 
who had turned up in good time, and detaining the 
late arrivals for an hour and a half. On one rainy 
day the soobedar, or senior native officer of the corps, 
an elderly Bhil, came to see me at my bungalow. He 
was in full uniform, wearing his sword, and also 
carrying an umbrella. His appearance was too ridicu- 
lous. I talked to him like a father, without appearing 
unnecessarily indignant. I did not see any more 
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umbrellas in connection with uniform. I often took 
the n}en for route marching across country. This 
was much more congenial to them than company 
drill on the parade ground. There were always a lot 
of stragglers. The sight or sound of a wild animal 
in the jungle would instantly cause a number of 
these curious people to leave the ranks to investigate 
the matter. I allowed plenty of latitude in such 
things, only insisting on the men forming up and 
marching smartly when near the station. During 
my time at Khandesh there was very little crime, 
and no serious cases. About the beginning of August 
I received a telegram from Government directing me 
to act as D.S.P. of the Kolaba district. I was very 
glad to have a district of my own again. I had been 
interested in the Bhils, and got on with them all 
right, but not being a shikari, or sportsman, I was 
not so well qualified to be their guide, philosopher, 
and friend as others, notably Digby Davies, who 
was an ideal man for a Khandesh appointment. 



CHAPTER VII 


ALIBA6 — THE POLICE AND THE MOHURRUM — CAMP 
LIFE — INSPECTIONS — WHO KILLED KRISHNA MO- 
KASHI ?— CONFESSIONS 

I WAS D.S.P. of the Kolaba district from August, 
1885, to December, 1886. This was an altogether 
satisfactory time. It was in Kolaba that I thoroughly 
mastered my work. When I say this I do not mean 
to suggest that I had notliing more to learn. I hope 
that I went on learning something new in each ap- 
pointment that I held. But I mean that I grasped 
the Police organisation of a district, and could make 
myself felt in every ‘detail. My attention was not 
limited to what my people chose to let me see, but 
I specially directed it to what they were anxious 
that I should not see. I was, in the expressive 
language of the East, " behind the purdah,” or 
curtain. I had the great advantage of finding my 
force of four hundred men in an excellent state of 
discipline and order, though I had to remedy some 
defects. My predecessor, Mr. Hartley Kennedy, was 
one of the best officers whom we had. He afterwards 
held in succession the posts of Inspector-General of 
J^olice, and Commissioner of Police for the city of 
Bombay. The Kolaba Police were as smart as could 
be on parade and in all the semi-military part of 
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their duties. In these respects they differed totally 
from the Ehandesh Bhil corps. When it came to 
investigation I sometimes wished for the Bhils. Not 
that it was of any use to think of transporting Bhils 
to a district outside their own. The Bhil is a home- 
sick creature. When we occupied Upper Burmah 
at the end of 1886 , the experiment was tried of send- 
ing some Bhil trackers to follow up dacoits in that 
part of the world. The result was total failure, and 
the trackers, who had been invaluable in their own 
country, had to be bundled back with ignominy to 
Khandesh. 

The district of Kolaba was on the coast south of 
Bombay, from which place it was separated by its 
magnificent harbour. Lying between the sea and 
the range of Western Ghauts, the scenery was most 
picturesque. The headquarters of the district were 
at the httle town of Alibag, situated on the coast, 
twenty-one miles south of Bombay. Alibag pos- 
sessed a beautiful sandy beach, which reminded me 
of Dawlish. There were endless varieties of shells. 
I had a bungalow close to the sea, and in the mon- 
soon the great waves used to come booming up to 
my verandah. An island at high tide, but accessible 
at low tide, there stood a Httle to the south of AUbag 
a fine old fort, built of basalt, which, during the 
eighteenth century, had been the stronghold of 
pirates. The great Maratha patriot, Shiwaji, who 
threw off the Mahometan yoke in Western India in the 
seventeenth century, had created a formidable fleet. 
After Shiwaji’s death Kanhoji Angria, the naval 
commander-in-chief, started business on his own 
account, and by a series of extensive and daring 
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piracies made himself master of the sea from Bombay 
to Ooa. The Angria family continued to enjoy this 
means of hvelihood for several generations. Besides 
the fort at Alibag they had stations at various other 
places, including the island of Kenhery (Kandheri), 
half-way between Bombay and Alibag, and the rock- 
fortress of Gheria on the Rutnagiri coast. These 
hereditary pirates caused the East India Company 
for years and years to keep up a fleet for the pro- 
tection of their trade at a cost of more than forty 
thousand pounds a year. In 1756 Robert Clive, 
•afterwards Lord Clive, and Admiral Watson were 
ordered to take the fort of Ghcria. The Council in 
Bombay enjoined upon Clive in the most emphatic 
way that he was to make no terms with the Angrias. 
Toolaji (the then head of the house of Angria) was, 
they wrote, on a footing with no prince in the known 
world, but a pirate in whom no confidence could be 
put, who not only robbed and burnt the ships of all 
nations, but even those of his own countrymen to 
whom he had given passes. He had destroyed in- 
numerable small vessels of the Company, besides 
eleven rich ones, the names of which were given in 
the instructions. Clive and Watson bombarded and 
took the fort, and Toolaji Angria was imprisoned for 
life. Many years, however, passed before we cleared 
these seas of pirates. Now the pirate stronghold of 
Alibag is the repository of English hfeboats; and 
the island of Kenhery is celebrated for its lighthouse, 
which shows mariners the entrance to Bombay 
harbour. The regeneration of the Khandesh Bhils 
Imperialism may point to with legitimate pride as 
something attempted, something done in the cause 
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of civilisation. The substitution of lifeboats and 
lighthouses for the piratical organisations on the 
coast may likewise be placed to our credit. 

The territory now known as the Kolaba district 
did not come under our administration until 1840. 
Until then it was a native state under the descend* 
ants of the pirate Angrias. The last of these rulers, 
Raghoji Angria, died in 1838. The family had learnt 
nothing since Clive battered down the walls of Gheria, 
and the cruelty and oppression of Raghoji was such 
that his people remembered his rule as that of Angarak, 
or Mars, the planet of evil influence. A posthumous 
son was born to him, who died in 1840, and the line 
became extinct. The state was then annexed. In 
the island of Henery (Underi), between Kenhery 
and the mainland, there was found a loathsome 
dungeon, in which were confined twenty-four prisoners 
in the most abject misery. They were loaded with 
fetters, and covered with filth and disease. They 
had been imprisoned from three to twenty years. 
No term of imprisonment had been fixed, and no 
one knew what offences they were supposed to have 
committed. They were, of course, set free. I often 
come across people in England who think that we 
have no business in India, and that Indians can 
manage their affairs themselves better than we can 
do this for them. The twenty-four prisoners of 
Henery might have had something to say on the 
subject. 

Alibag was a very small station. There were only 
^ or seven Europeans, and for most of the time 
that I was there we had no ladies' society at all. 
The Collector throughout the time was Mr. A. Keyser, 
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a vecy hospitable man, and a vigorous and able officer. 
He is now handicapper at Newmarket. Another 
member of the Civil Service was Mr. W. F. Sinclair, 
who was employed as forest settlement officer. It 
was his duty to determine what lands were or were 
not to be included in Government forest reserves. 
He was a very unusual man, and in many ways 
extraordinarily eccentric. He possessed a mass of 
information on every possible subject, and was one 
of the cleverest people whom I ever met. The natives 
had a tremendous admiration for him. I can’t say 
that Europeans had. His flow of conversation was 
too much for them. Keyser said that all the donkeys 
in the district were going lame because Sinclair had 
talked their hind legs off. His costume was remark- 
able. He never wore a coat, and you could spot him 
a long way off by his flaming red flannel shirt. He 
would never allow a tablecloth on his dinner-table, 
and he never had sheets to his bed. His knives and 
forks were the funniest old-fashioned things, with 
rough horn handles. He was generous to a degree. 
He was a great big man, and wore a wild-looking 
beard. He took the Alibag lifeboats under his 
special charge. He used constantly to drill the crews, 
and he had a wonderful series of pictures hung up 
in the boathouse showing vessels in various stages of 
distress, and representations of the signals to be used 
in every possible circumstance. Of course, the men 
could not read or write, but with a few explanatory 
lectures they got to understand the pictures thor- 
oughly. Sinclair longed for a ship in difficulty as 
ardently as did the Angria pirates, though for different 
reasons. His chance was to come. 
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When 1 had been about two months at Alibag, 
before the commencement of the camping season, 
the Mohurrum came on. Keyser, who knew the 
district well, told me that Alibag would be quiet 
enough, but that there was always a chance of a row 
at Boha, a place about twenty-five miles off, where 
ill-feeling between Mahometans and Hindoos often 
ran high. There was only a very rough and round- 
about track to Boha by land, and I was advised to 
send my horse that way and go myself by boat. 
I took the coasting steamer that called at Alibag 
every day from Bombay on its way to Goa, and 
travelled by it to Rewadxmda, the next port of call, 
a distance of eight or nine miles. Thence I went up 
a river in a country boat for the rest of the journey ; 
but I had to wait several hours for the tide to suit. 
I filled up the interval very profitably by exploring 
the fascinating ruins of the ancient Portuguese settle- 
ment of Rewadxmda. There was a fine wall along 
the sea, studded with bastions, on whose embrasures 
lay rusty cannon brought three centxirics ago from 
Lisbon. Within the wall was a profusion of ruined 
churches, chapels, monasteries, and public and 
private residences, all open to the sky, clusters of 
palms and bamboos growing unhindered where priests 
had sung their masses and congregations had recited 
their paternosters. Later on I was to visit the far 
greater ruined Portuguese city of Bassein, in another 
Strict, so I need not dwell on the sights of Rewa- 
dxmda. The journey up the river was extremely 
pretty. At Boha I found that there was a room on 
the upper story of the Mamlatdar’s cutcherry in 
which Europeans could put up. It was awfully un- 
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Goinfortable, but it is no use for a district officer in 
India to think of comfort. A Mamlatdar is the civil 
officer in charge of a talooka, or petty division of a 
district. He is a magistrate, usually with second- 
class powers, and also revenue and general adminis- 
trator. The cutcherry is the building where he holds 
his court, and in which the Government treasury 
is contained. There may be coin and stamped paper 
to the value of forty or fifty thousand rupees in some 
of these treasuries, besides stores of the Government 
monopoly of opium. I had a whole day at Roha in 
which to make myself acquainted with local circum- 
sthnees before the last night of the Mohurrum, in 
which there was every chance of a row, especially 
as a Hindoo ceremony was coming off at the same 
time. The image of a Hindoo local goddess had to be 
taken from her temple, carried roimd the town in a 
procession, and then restored to her fane. The 
representatives of each of the rival religions wanted 
their own procession to have the monopoly of a 
certain route at a certain time. This, of course, 
meant bloodshed, and could not be permitted. After 
going .carefully into the rights of the case, and find- 
ing that neither party would yield an iota of its 
supposed claims, I ordered that the Hindoo procession, 
which was much the smaller affair of the two, should 
pass the disputed part of the route by a certain hour 
and leave it free for the Mahometans. I was in 
uniform on my horse all night. I had about twenty- 
five policemen to enforce my orders. I did not want 
to use more force than was necessary, so I kept five 
men with loaded carbines out of sight to constitute 
a reserve in case of emergency. The rest I directed 
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to cany big sticks. The Hindoo procession reached 
the portion of the route where there was likely to 
be a row not much later than the time that I had 
appointed. It was fortunately a moonlight night. 
The Hindoo devotees did not present a particularly 
pleasing appearance. A dozen or so of half-naked 
priests were dancing round the palki, or palanquin, 
in which was carried their goddess, and the shouting 
of the crowd and the braying of conches was deafen- 
ing. The bearers of the palanquin put it down on 
the ground, and the priests danced vigorously around 
it. They reminded me of David when he danced 
before the ark of the covenant “ with all his might,” 
girded at the commencement of his performance with 
a linen ephod, but in the height of his exertions un- 
covering himself in the eyes of the handmaids of his 
servants (2 Sam. vi. 15-21). There was evidently no 
intention of proceeding further. The object was to 
stay where they were until the Mahometans arrived 
and then enjoy a scrap. 1 gently reminded the chief 
priests that it was time to move on. A thousand 
reasons were at once advanced why they should stay 
where they were. It was difficult to make oneself 
heard for the noise that was going on. I pointed to 
the palanquin with my sword, and shouted to my 
men if the bearers did not instantly remove it to 
take the goddess away themselves. They formed up 
by the palanquin in readiness to carry out orders. 
This had the desired effect, and the Hindoo crowd 
cleared off and left the road free for the hereditary 
opponents of their faith. In due course the Mohurrum 
procession arrived, weeping and wailing for the 
martyred Hassan and Hussein, ^gies of whose 
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biers they were casnying, while mummers, and men 
painted to resemble tigers, kept leaping into the air 
and making a pretence of cutting themselves with 
knives. 1 fancied I could detect a certain disappoint' 
ment in their realisation that there were no Hindoos 
to oppose them. There were a few Hindoos in the 
crowd who were harmlessly watching the tamasha, 
or display. Suddenly a burly Mahometan seized 
two of these and held them close to me, shouting 
out, “ Sahib, these people are hhoc^ purusts (idolaters); 
it is shameful that they should be here.” 

There was no reason whatever why Hindoos or 
Christians or anyone else should not be there, so 
long as they behaved quietly. I told my friend that, 
whether idolaters or not,. they were all children of the 
Rani-Sahib, the great Queen, and that they should 
stay where they were. However, he roared and 
shouted; so, seeing the prospect of a hvcly row, 
I had him handcuffed and removed to the PoUce 
lock-up. I did not press any charge against him, 
and he was set at hberty in the course of the next 
morning. So all went off quietly. There was nothing 
particular about all this. It is merely an illustration 
of the kind of work that district officers constantly 
bad to do. Before I left Roha a young Hindoo 
pleader, quite a decent sort, called upon me. He 
said that he wished to compliment me on my arrange- 
ments, adding that " these things are easily managed 
with a little firmness.” I thanked him for the tip. 

In those days the armed police were provided with 
muzzle-loading smoothbores only. For some years 
past aU have been given breech-loaders, and a certain 
percentage have rifles. Even these are cumbersome, 
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old-fashioned weapons, served out from military 
stores where they had long since been labelled " obso- 
lete.” The old muzzle-loaders, or stufE-guns, as we 
denominated them, were a poor sort of weapon, and 
the time lost in ramming down the cartridge and 
fixing on the percussion cap was terrible. I can’t say 
that I cared about that part of my duties which was 
known as golihar, or ball practice. Whether we had 
muzzle-loaders or breech-loaders, the shooting was 
generally very indifferent. The percentage of 
“ meesses ” to buirs-eyes was always discouraging. 
I used to give the men plenty of aiming and position 
drill, and explain how to handle and humour their 
carbines. I had been a marksman in the cadet corps 
at Marlborough, and understood all about this. But 
it was rather dispiriting. I have often stood on the 
range from daybreak to ten or eleven o’clock, and 
added up score after score in which “ meesses ” pre- 
dominated. Certainly the weapons were bad. They 
had been cut down after coming out of the military 
stores, and their balance was all wrong. There were 
also frequent mis-fires, whether with the old per- 
cussion caps or the later breech-loading cartridges. 

One extraordinary defect in the Kolaba Police came 
to my notice in my first few weeks. There had been 
a case of “ grievous hurt ” in a village fifteen miles 
distant from the police station of the Pen Talooka. 
Most of the persons concerned were Jews, of which 
nationality a considerable number, under the name 
of Beni Israel, or children of Israel, resided in the 
district. They were very much like the ordinary 
native in ways and appearance ; but they used to 
furnish a fair amount of excellent recruits to the 
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native army. Some were in the Police. I had one 
man, a hamldary or sergeant, named Daiiiel Samuel, 
a tall, strong fellow, who liked to look on the wine that 
is red. The grievous-hurt case had occurred before I 
joined the district, but the investigation was not com- 
plete. The chief constable of Pen, a very inferior 
officer named Mahadu Bal Savant, sent in various 
diaries, and finally a report that there was not con- 
clusive evidence against any particular accused. I 
was not satisfied with this. The case was not suffi- 
ciently serious to call for my proceeding to the scene 
of crime, which was thirty miles from AUbag by road ; 
so I ordered the chief constable to make further in- 
quiries. A week or so later there came to me for 
report a petition to Keyser from the witnesses in the 
case, saying that they had been compelled by the 
Police to walk no less than ninety miles to give 
evidence. Three times had they been dragged from 
their village to Pen for their statements to be re- 
corded. I made inquiries, and found that not only 
was this perfectly true, the chief constable never 
having troubled to go to the scene of crime at all, but 
that investigations were nearly always conducted on 
these lines throughout the district, the witnesses being 
summoned to the police station. The law was per- 
fectly plain. Under Section 157 of the Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code, either the officer in charge of a police 
station had to visit the scene of a crime himself, or 
to depute a subordinate. Of course, I soon put an end 
to this gross irregularity. I suppose the only reason 
why the people in this particular case made a com- 
plaint was that they were Jews, with some of the 
qualities of their race still existing in their character. 
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OtiliCT people put up with this soct of zochtm, or 
tyranny, without a remonstrance. On looking through 
the diaries a second time I found they were so written 
that, while it was not stated in so many words that 
the investigation had been carried on at the scene of 
crime, yet the effect conveyed was that the require- 
ments of the law had been carried out. Another 
defect of the Kolaba Police was a curious kind of 
timidity. They were so afraid of censure from the 
magistrates if they prosecuted an accused unsuccess- 
fully, that in cases where there was quite reasonably 
strong evidence against particular persons they pre- 
ferred to report the case as undetected rather than 
risk a failure in court. There was a big riot case soon 
after I joined the district in which a lot of accused 
ought in the ordinary course of events to have been 
arrested at once. This was not a case which per se 
called for my presence ; but finding from the diaries 
that nothing was being done, I took a long and 
troublesome journey to the scene of crime, went into 
the evidence, and had twenty persons arrested. Of 
these, eighteen were convicted. I went to a few more 
cases in which the Police had not taken action and 
obtained similar results. Having thus built up an 
unassailable position, I let the Police know what I 
thought of their style of work. I had no more of that 
sort of nonsense. Of course, some cases broke down 
in court. In no civilised country in the world can 
every prosecution be expected to end in conviction. 
I have put down these various incidents, not as being 
very important in themselves, but as illustrating how 
in India everything depends on the European officer. 
His work is indeed the “ White Man’s Burden.” 
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With November the camping season commenced. 
The Collector of a district usually went out for about 
four months ; but all the rest of us, the D.S.P., the 
Assistant Collector, Executive Engineer, Forest Offi- 
cer, and so on, were, as a rule, expected to tour until 
the end of the following May, when back we would 
come to the civil station for the monsoon. On the 
whole, I look back upon camp life in India with greater 
pleasure than on any other part of my service. UntU 
I was married camping was, of course, very lonely, 
though sometimes one came across a brother officer, 
or arranged to do a few camps with him. But gener- 
ally our duties were so diverse that we could not keep 
together long. Officers provided their own tents. 
Government allowing an advance of money for their 
purchase, the advance being repaid by small monthly 
deductions from one's pay. I generally stayed a week 
at a police station, as it was impossible to get through 
the work properly in le^s time. All the crime registers, 
records of criminals, accounts, and a lot of other books, 
most of which seemed totally unnecessary, had to be 
gone through. The work of every head-constable and 
constable for the last year had to be weighed in the 
balance, and a note made in his service sheet that he 
was smart, intelligent, and fit for promotion, or use- 
less, idle, and to be passed over, and so on, as the case 
might be. Clothing, stores, buildings, and, in many 
districts, horses, had to be inspected and noted on. 
The most difficult thing was the registration of 
persons under PoHce supervision. These people had 
to be called in from their villages, the Police examined 
as to their knowledge of them, and then in each case 
the momentous question had to be considered whether 
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the man should be retained on the register as being 
still a doubtful character, or removed from it as now 
earning an honest livelihood. The Native Police 
would never recommend a man’s name being struck 
off, and consequently the number of people under 
surveillance was generally much too great for the 
Police to properly look after half of them. Lots of 
them had undoubtedly led a decent life for years. 
I used to strike off the names very freely, warning 
the person concerned that if his name were brought 
on the register again, it would never be removed. In 
doubtful cases I used to get some respectable person 
to give informal bail. For instance, the name of 
Ibrahim, son of Genu, who had undergone six months’ 
imprisonment for theft a couple of years ago, was 
struck off with a note that Kazi Abdul Rahman 
vouched for his good behaviour. Native Police are 
utterly pig-headed on this subject. Once a thief 
always a thief is their motto; and they will never 
willingly give an ex-convict a chance. My inspectors 
and chief constables used to remonstrate with me for 
my liberal treatment of hudmashes or bad charac- 
ters, but I found it on the whole very successful. 
Those left on the list were persons about whose 
character there was no manner of doubt ; and their 
number being reduced to reasonable limits, it became 
easy for the Police to look after them. Every police- 
man had to keep a patrol book and write therein, or 
get written for him if he were illiterate, what he did 
day by day. I once caught a constable, who, desirous 
of ten days’ hoUday, had written up his patrol book 
for that period in advance and was just preparing to 
start for his native p'lace on French leave. He was 
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a little previous in hia calculations in more ways than 
one. 

The afternoon before moving camp from one place 
to another there is always a good deal of bustle. 
Bullock carts are requisitioned, and all the tents ex- 
cept a small sleeping-tent are pulled down. The 
stores which ‘have been unpacked for a week are re- 
placed in their boxes, only just enough being left out 
for the Sahib’s diimer. One’s camp kit consists of 
everything needed for months at a time. Folding 
chairs, tables, bedstead, bookcase, bath tub, crockery, 
glass, linen, carpets, cooking-pots, and goodness 
•knows what, all have to be carried about, together 
with supplies of soda-water, liquor, tinned meats, 
groceries, and other requirements. The Sahib has his 
dinner under a tree ; and then, with a great deal of 
shouting, everything is placed on the carts except his 
bed and arrangements for his tea the next morning. 
Perhaps it is now half-past nine o’clock. The servants 
and followers could easily take their food and clear 
out in half an hour, and so arrive at the next camp 
in time to get a few hours’ sleep before they have to 
pitch the tents. That is what I should have done in 
their place, and what I in vain tried to persuade them 
would be for their benefit. No ; they preferred to 
dawdle about on one pretext or another till past mid- 
night and then make a start. As it seemed to suit 
them and didn’t hurt me, I thought it best after a 
while to leave them to their own devices. I once 
tried to get them to march by day instead of by night. 
But the Police orderlies and servants all came to 
me in a body to protest against this innovation. 
Everyone to his own tastes. In the morning I would 
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ride to the next camp, perhaps twelve miles o5, fre- 
quently going into villages within range of the line of 
route to inquire about the state of crime or other 
matters. It didn’t do to arrive too soon at the new 
camp. When I did get there everything was as a rule 
perfectly ready for me, a cup of tea to begin with, 
then a hot bath, and then breakfast. All my office 
establishment accompanied me ; and the post brought 
me daily the regular routine correspondence from 
subordinates, crime reports, diaries, and so on, and 
references from the D.M., the Commissioner, and In- 
spector-General. All this had to be disposed of in 
addition to interviewing native gentlemen, mamlat- 
dars, and officials of other departments, village head- 
men and petitioners, inspecting the Police and shops 
licensed for the sale of arms or of poisons. Altogether, 
if a policeman’s life in India is not a happy one, it is 
not on accoimt of not having enough to do. 

One’s regular tour was constantly interrupted by 
having to go off at a tangent or retrace one’s steps in 
order to investigate a case. After Christmas I went 
by steamer to the extreme south of the district, taking 
all my camp and belongings with me. I intended to 
return to Alibag by slow marches. About seventy 
miles from Alibag I left the coasting steamer at a 
place called Bankot. It was a work of art embarking 
and disembarking from these steamers. At many 
places they could not go within a mile of the shore for 
want of depth of water. Sailing-boats used to come 
out to meet them; but the sailing-boats could not 
get to the shore. Little rowing-boats came out to do 
a bit of the journey, and finally the passenger was 
carried pick-a-back by a native through the surf. 
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SVom Bankot I went up a beautiful river to Dasgaum, 
about twenty miles, in a smaller steamer. After in^ 
specting Dasgaum, which was only an outpost and 
not a police station, I moved on in a couple of days 
to Mahad, a very important place. The scenery 
throughout the district was picturesque. Here it 
was grand. The heights of the Mahableshwar range 
stood up boldly against the sky. The river flowed at 
one's feet ; and the town could boast a succession of 
admirably built temples, and fine tanks with wonder- 
ful flights of steps. I had hardly time to get my 
. books and papers arranged in my tents, when a letter 
marked zaroor, zaroor (“urgent, urgent”), came by 
post from the pohce station of Panwel, in the extreme 
north of the district. The report was so confused 
that it was impossible to 'make out what it was about, 
beyond the fact that there was an imdetected murder 
case. That was sufficient. I had to go to it. I took 
an eighty-pound tent, my cook and another servant, 
and the minimum amoxmt of kit that would do for a 
few days, and set off. I found that my best way was 
to go direct to Bombay, thence by rail to Thana, 
twenty-one miles, and then on by road about fourteen 
miles. When I got to Dasgaum, the native m-hhooda, 
or captain, in charge of the river steamer said he 
could not sail that day as he had orders to clean the 
steamer. Considering the filthy condition of the 
Roha, as she was called, I did not see that a day or 
two’s dirt more or less was of much consequence ; and 
I pointed out that I was going on urgent Government 
work. The na-khooda was very obdurate. Finally 
the interchange of five rupees and a certificate from 
myself, for the satisfaction of the owners, that I had 
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joominandeered the craft in spite of the remonstrance 
of the officer in charge, induced him to proceed. This 
was in the evening. About three in the morning I and 
my party changed into the coasting steamer at Bankot 
with great difficulty, as the sea was very rough. It 
continued rough all the way to Bombay, which we 
reached about midday. The sights and sounds on that 
awful steamer, with about three hundred native 
passengers hopelessly seasick, was enough to upset 
any ordinary person. Somehow I survived. Ke3n3er 
got in when we called at Alibag, and I was sorry for 
him. At Thana, after great difficulty, I got a more or 
less broken-down rechla, or light cart with trotting 
bullocks, to take me on. My kit followed slowly, and 
it was ten o’clock that night before I got some sort of 
scratch dinner. 

^^^It was a very complicated case that I had to in- 
vestigate, and the fact that the murder had taken 
place some ten days before added to the difficulty. 
There was a precipitous range of hills which separated 
the Kolaba from the Thana district. On the summit 
of these hills a young boy engaged in tending goats 
had, to his horror, discovered the corpse, or rather 
skeleton, of a man, for jackals had done their work. 
At the same time a cultivator named Krishna Mokashi 
was missing. A brass bangle on the skeleton proved 
fairly conclusively that the remains were those of the 
missing cultivator. A division of his skuU showed 
that he had met his death by violent means. He had 
had a dispute as to right of way with two other culti- 
vators named Rama and Shunker Mokashi, who were 
distant cousins. It was also said that he had an in- 
trigue with the wife of one Situl. Here were two 
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possible motives lor his death. My inspector, a 
Brahmin named Wassudev Kelker, a stupid old fool, 
and the chief constable of Panwel, a Maratha named 
Daji Narayan, whose intellectual qualities were much 
on a par with the inspector’s, with a posse of sub- 
ordinate police, had been on the scene for some days, 
but could make nothing of the case. How on earth 
was I to detect it ? I had not the faintest idea. How- 
ever, I stayed at the place for nearly a week, con- 
tinually talking to the villagers and endeavouring to 
get some information from them. For all I knew, the 
real facts might be common property. A native is 
always very reluctant in coming forward with informa- 
tion in criminal cases. He has no idea of public spirit. 
He has the strongest possible objection to being sum- 
moned to a distant session court to give evidence 
and there be badgered by cross-examining counsel. 
He also dreads the vengeance of the accused in case 
he is acquitted. I saw no golden road to detecting 
this case ; but I did not see the fun of having had my 
long journey for nothing, and I told the people that 
I had come to stay until the murderer was brought to 
book. After some days Sital came to me with a 
peculiar story. He admitted that he had suspected 
the deceased as regards his wife, and had kept a look- 
out on him. One night in the preceding week he 
heard some sounds outside his house and went out to 
see if Krishna were lurking near his premises. On 
stepping outside he stumbled over something, which, 
on bringing a lamp, he discovered to be the dead body 
of Krishna. Horror-struck at the discovery, and fear- 
ing that he would be accused of the crime, he carried 
the body with great difficulty to the place where it 
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w^as subsequently found by the goat-herd boy, and 
said nothing about the circumstances to anyone. 
Somehow I was impressed with the truthfulness of 
this story ; but my police at once said that Situl 
must be the murderer. Of course, he might have been. 
We could overlook no chances. His house was 
searched, and an axe which had obvious stains of 
blood upon it was found therein. His first explana- 
tion of this circumstance was the usual one when any- 
thing of an incriminating nature is found in a man’s 
house, namely, that the Police had put it there. He 
afterwards admitted that the axe was liis, and he 
accounted for the blood by saying that he had killed 
a goat with it. These conflicting statements made 
things look rather black for Situl. However, I would 
not allow him to be arrested, though I instructed the 
Police to shadow him, and I continued asking ques- 
tions. Another two days passed in this exceedingly 
trying way, and then two men, who announced 
themselves as Rama and Shunker, came to me and 
said that they could keep silence no longer. They 
said that one evening they had found Krishna tres- 
passing in their fields and had had a violent alterca- 
tion with him about the right of way. Krishna had 
abused them in immeasured terms and had threatened 
to bring a false case against them. At length, being 
utterly exasperated, Rama struck Krishna with a 
heavy stick, and Shunker followed this up with a 
blow on the head with his axe. They had no intention 
of killing him, but finding him apparently dead, they 
decided to leave the body outside the house of Situl, 
hoping that he would get the credit of the murder. 
They had hidden their bloodstained weapons in the 
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jangle, and promised to produce them, which they 
did. I, of course, at once arrested them on their own 
statements. 

I entirely believe that their statements were true. 
There were some slightly corroborative circumstances 
in support of them, but apart from their own state- 
ments there was not much to go on. Why did they 
confess ? This question opens out an interminable 
field of controversy that for years has raged between 
the Police and the judiciary. Undoubtedly, the tra- 
ditional idea of detection in the East is to get hold of 
the man who is suspected of the crime and torture him 
until he confesses. That the idea is not extinct I 
frankly admit ; but the law awards such terribly 
heavy punishment for torture of any kind inflicted 
with a view to obtain a confession that the Native 
Police are in self-defence compelled to abstain from 
such practices, be their inclination what it may. The 
fact remains that a heinous case is seldom sent up for 
trial without a confession forming part of the evidence. 
While the accused is awaiting trial in jail he has time 
to think twice about the confession which he made, 
ex hypotliese, owing to the sting of conscience when 
still under the influence of the excitement connected 
with the crime. Old jail-birds contrive to get into 
communication with him, and advise him to say that 
he is perfectly innocent, and that the Police induced 
him to confess by means of torture. He will then in- 
flict some injury upon his person to prove his allega- 
tions against the minions of the law. The magistrates 
and judges and the public in general are only too 
ready to believe these charges against the Police. I 
have personally investigated so many hundreds of 
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cases, and have had so many confessions made to me, 
that while admitting that an over-zealous police 
officer may occasionally be guilty of this hateful 
practice, I believe such offences to be extremely rare. 
The accusations of it are so endless, that were even a 
moiety of them true they would be capable of proof. 
I remember once, in an official report on the general 
subject, quoting verses 19 and 20 of the seventh chap- 
ter of the Book of Joshua, which are as follows : — 

“ And Joshua said unto Achan, My son, give, 
I pray thee, glory to the Lord God of Israel, and 
make confession imto him ; and tell me now what 
thou hast done ; hide it not from me. 

“And Achan answered Joshua, and said, Indeed, 
I have sinned against the Lord God of Israel, and 
thus and thus have I done.” 

Achan was promptly stoned. Had he been com- 
mitted to the sessions to take his trial in a couple of 
months, he would probably have thought it over and 
said that the servants of Joshua had tortured him to 
confess and had hidden the goodly Babylonian gar- 
ment and the shekels of silver and the wedge of gold 
in his tent. 

In all charges against the Native Police the D.S.P. 
is in a most delicate position. The very object of his 
existence is to purge the Police and put his foot down 
on all tyranny and corruption. I certainly never 
spared a man whom I considered guilty of such mis- 
doings. But in India, where there is always an end- 
less stream of accusations against the Police, whatever 
they do or whatever they omit to do, and the judiciary, 
the native press, and the public in general are lament- 
ably prejudiced against them, if the Pohee, when 
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charges are made against them, cannot look to their 
own D.S.P. for protection and support, they are 
between the devil and the deep sea, with the addi- 
tional disadvantage of not knowing which is the devil 
and which the deep sea. One case in particular I may 
now refer to, although it was years later that it took 
place in the Dharwar district. I was in camp, and 
was aroused in the middle of the night by a man who 
was in a terrible state of excitement. He informed 
me that he had come to give himself up as he had just 
murdered his enemy. No one knew that the enemy 
,had been killed. I was the first to be informed. And 
yet in the sessions court this man withdrew his con- 
fession and said that the Pohce had tortured him to 
make it. In this case my statement was sufficient to 
save the Police. It was no use as evidence against 
the accused, for no confession made to any police 
officer is admissible as evidence in an Indian court of 
law. When a man confesses to the Police he is at 
once hurried off to a magistrate to have his confession 
recorded. The magistrate has to notify that the con- 
fession was given voluntarily. 

In the Kr ishna Mokashi case I took all the parties 
concerned to the court of the subdivisional magis- 
trate, who happened to be in camp in Panwel, about 
twelve miles off. I walked to Panwel, no conveyance 
being available. The subdivisional magistrate was an 
Assistant Collector, who had magisterial and revenue 
charge of a subdivision consisting of several talookas. 
Sometimes the subdivisional magistrate is a Deputy 
CoDector who has been promoted from among the 
mamlatdars and has now reached the summit of his 
ambition, while an Assistant Collector, belonging to 
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the Indian Civil Service, is on the lowest rung of his 
ladder. The powers of each are identical. I prose- 
cuted the case, and the two accused gave their con- 
fessions in the fullest detail. They were committed 
to the sessions. There they retracted their confes- 
sions and said that the Police had beaten them. The 
sessions court was at Thana, where cases were tried 
by a jury. Both accused were acquitted. When the 
case was completed in the magistrate’s court I re- 
turned by steamer to my camp at Mahad. My time 
in this murder case was absolutely wasted. 
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THAT AWFUL ANNUAL EFFORT — I WRITE A BOOK — ^THE 
ALIBAO LIFEBOATS — ^WHY DID BABAJI HANG HIM- 
SELF ? — A TRYING JOURNEY — I GET SHIPWRECKED 
AND RESCUED — THE NATIVE POLICE 
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T he scenery round about Mahad was glorious. 

I wrote to Keyser for permission to leave my 
district and enjoy a week-end at Mahableshwar. I 
could not think of absenting myself from my charge 
for even a day without the sanction of the District 
Magistrate. There was a police outpost called Polad- 
pur on the lower slopes of the Ghauts. Here I pitched 
my camp, and on a Saturday rode up fifteen miles by 
the splendid road known as the FitzGerald Ghaut 
to Wada, just in the Satara district, twelve miles 
below Mahableshwar. There I had a tonga to meet 
me, and I drove up the hill. This used to be the 
' favourite route for visitors proceeding from Bombay 
to Mahableshwar ; and Sir James Fergusson, when 
Governor of Bombay, generally travelled to the hill 
station via Bankot and Mahad. The views all the way 
up from Poladpur were most grand and romantic. 
Close to Wada was the hill fort of Pratdpghur, at the 
foot of which the famous Shivaji, in 1669, treacher- 
ously murdered with his own hand Afzool Khan, the 
Mahometan general, who had been sent by the King 
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of Bijapur to reduce him to submissiou. Within’^the 
Mahad Talooka is the precipitous hill fortress of 
Kaiguhr, or the Eoyal Fort, known as the Gibraltar 
of the East. 

It was on this, in those days, impregnable position 
that Shivaji located the headquarters of his adminis- 
tration. He created upon it a complete set of public 
buildings, some few of which arc still intact. A ceno- 
taph stands over the spot where his remains were 
cremated. In 1818, during the third Maratha war, 
in which we conquered the greater part of the Bombay 
Presidency from Baji Rao, the last of the Peshwas, 
General Prother, to the amazement of its defenders, 
who believed it impossible for their mighty fortress 
ever to fall, took the famous Raiguhr. After a rapid 
march in furious heat through Mahad, he got his guns 
in position on an almost inaccessible mountain-ridge 
opposite Raiguhr. The bombardment was opened 
with spirit, and the firing was so accurate that nearly 
every building in the fort vras laid in ruins. At last 
the Peshwa’s wife, who w^as present, induced the Arab 
commandant to surrender. Treasure to the value of 
fifty thousand pomids sterling was found in the fort. 
I had two police outposts beneath Raiguhr. One of 
these was called Chuttri (umbrella) Nizampur. It is 
said that Shivaji once ordered a man who had in- 
curred his displeasure to be hurled down from the top 
of the precipitoixs ridge, a fall of some three thousand 
feet. The intended victim snatched up an umbrella 
and, using it as a parachute, descended in safety at the 
village of Nizampiu, which was consequently termed 
Chuttri Nizampur. 1 rode to Nizampur, the track 
to which was extraordinarily rocky and difficult, in- 
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spected tlie police, slept under a tree, and the next 
morning ascended Raiguhr. It was a most fatiguing 
cUmb, but both from the point of view of scenery and 
of historical associations well worth the arduous exer- 
tion. I went down the other side, inspected another 
outpost, and so back to my camp at Mahad. 

At Mahad I wrote my annual report on the working 
of the Police for the year 1885. The Indian Police 
returns are probably the most elaborate compilations 
relating to this kind of subject that are to be found in 
any part of the globe. In comparison with them the 
returns which have been thought sufficient in England 
are exceedingly meagre and scanty. In India the 
main division of the annual report is into cognisable 
and non-cognisable cases. For each of these classes 
of crime a full statement in tabular form is given for 
each district. The first, known as Statement A, 
Part I, is so elaborate and perplexing that to most 
people of average intelligence it conveys no meaning 
whatever. The preparation of this labyrinthine docu- 
ment, which looks more like twenty pages of Brad- 
shaw rolled into one than anything else, is regarded by 
police officers as a more formidable task than the 
hunting of any number of dacoits ; and it is generally 
calculated to leave behind it a headache for at least 
a fortnight. This wonderful form was divided up into 
46 columns across, and 60 from top to bottom. To 
attempt to grapple with this monstrosity of tabula- 
tion, and to evolve some meaning out of the tangled 
skein of figures, the eye had to travel along the 46 
serial lines one after another, crossing each of the 60 
vertical columns ; and at every new point arrived at 
on this hard and painful road the whole sheet had to 
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be twisted round to make out the heading of the 
column, which stood sideways on the top. The ex- 
plorer had to traverse a vast array of cases reported, 
cases investigated, cases pending, cases ending in 
acquittal or in conviction, or seemingly never ending 
at all ; persons arrested and all the things that happen 
to them — 21 columns for these — property stolen and 
recovered, aU intermingled with decimal points, pro- 
portions, and percentages, and entries such as “ num- 
ber of cases in colunms 4, 6, and 7 decided,” which 
sent him back, troubled in mind and body, to see 
what those columns referred to. Mark Twain ob- 
served in his remarks on the “ Awful German Lan- 
guage,” that if you cither stood on your head, or 
held your book up to a looking-glass, you could get 
an inkling of it very easily. Evidently some such 
process was needed to master Statement A, Part I. 
The one thing which this abomination of a statement 
ought to have shown was the actual number of crimes 
committed in the year. This it entirely failed to do. 
A large percentage of the complaints made to the 
police is always false, i.c. the alleged facts are non- 
existent, and the charges brought out of malice. If 
the total number of cases shown in the statement was, 
say, 2000, probably only about 1200 of these repre- 
sented true cases, the remainder being false accusa- 
tions. And yet the percentages, with their decimal 
points, were all worked out on the supposition that the 
whole lot of cases reported were true. By a compli- 
cated arithmetical process the false and true could, to 
some extent, be separated ; but the statement did not 
show the result. There were further elaborate tables 
showing the strength, cost, distribution, and employ- 
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ment of the police; the equipment, discipline, and 
internal management of the force ; the race, religion, 
and caste of the officers and men, cost of police build- 
ings, and the number of punishments, dismissals, and 
resignations in the year. In writing the body of the 
report, all these things had to be criticised, reasons 
being given for fluctuations in crime, and so on. Many 
times up to now have the statements been altered ; 
but not much for the better. They still remain, in my 
opinion, a blot upon British administration. They 
are totally unnecessary. The most opposite conclu- 
sions can be drawn from them. I once later on 
♦ 

prepared a simple set of figures and drew up a sort 
of model report. The Inspector-General approved of 
it; but there the matter ended. The regulation 
tables were promulgated by the Government of India, 
and it was no use for the Government of Bombay to 
say a word. 

There is a reason, an extraordinary reason, for the 
existence of these monstrous returns and the endless 
forms and registers kept up in every office in India. 
They were never designed by Englishmen. They are 
the work of Hindoos. When the great Maratha, 
;Shivaji, sprung from an uneducated people, broke 
down the Moghul power in the west of India, and 
made himself ruler of a great confederacy, the astute 
and educated Brahmins planned how to deprive him 
and his successors of the fruits of their efforts. They 
devised a most intricate system for the collection of 
revenue and the registration thereof ; and as no one 
but themselves could understand it, they made them- 
selves indispensable to their ruler. In process of time 
the descendant of Shivaji found himself merely a roi 
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fimitmt, or a mayor of the palace, while the Peahwa, 
or Brahmin minister, ruled the empire. The same 
dodge has been tried on with us. As an old friend of 
mine in the police named Warden said, we conquered 
the Hindoos, but they have conquered us with their 
awful forms and returns. A clever Hindoo clerk per- 
suades the head of his office that the work would be 
greatly simplified by the adoption of a new form 
which would check all irregularities, or by the addi- 
tion of half a dozen up-and-down columns to some 
existing form ; and the idea obtains sanction from 
some overworked official who has not the time to 
consider the question. The orders arc published, 
and thousands of tons of the useless forms are printed. 
Then comes in the point of the whole thing. So much 
extra work is caused in every office that the head- 
clerk impresses it upon his Sahib that at least one 
extra hand is needed to carry it on. It is incidentally 
mentioned that the head-clerk’s nephew, who has 
passed some higher standard or other, is a suitable 
man ! Apart from forms, the unnecessary correspon- 
dence that goes on between all the offices is simply 
appalling, and is all directed to the same end. The 
office staff has been enonnously increased everywhere 
in my time ; but the work, the actual necessary work, 
is not done a bit better. Personally I have reduced 
correspondence in every office of which I have had 
charge. Native clerks love to keep correspondence 
" swimming,” as they call it, and gradually pile up 
what they term a prukurn or voluminous file. They 
will draft a reference on some trivial subject to 
a chief constable and get the Sahib to sign it. It 
looks a harmless matter at first. The reply is not con- 
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sideied satisfactory and back it goes for farther 
reports The further report shows that a former chief 
constable, who is now in another talooka, knows 
more about the subject than the present incumbent. 
Then the papers are sent to the former officer. He 
introduces a lot of extraneous matter and criticises 
his successor’s action. By this time the snqwball-like 
prukurn is growing nicely. It is then sent to the 
police inspector for his opinion. He goes off at a new 
tangent and says that the whole thing is due to the 
laxity of the patel, or village headman. Then the 
^papers are sent to the subdivisional magistrate, whose 
subordinate the patel is. He sends it to the mamlat- 
dar for inquiry. The mamlatdar forgets all about it 
for six months and then writes a long screed. Mean- 
while all the other officials may have been transferred. 
I put an end to all this nonsense wherever I was ; 
and one way and another stopped imnecessarv refer- 
ences, and got all inquiries completed in the shortest 
time compatible with efficiency. 

I continued my tour till the rains, getting to know 
the district, my own men, the people at large, and 
the criminal classes very intimately. This is the way 
to run an Indian district. The people are aware that 
the Sahib sees everything with his own eyes and does 
not rely too much on the reports of his subordinates ; 
in short, that it is no use trying to humbug him. I 
was most keen on my work, and I enjoyed the life, 
though I was sometimes oppressed by the loneliness. 
Never being any use with a shot-gun, I missed what 
gave other men a great deal of pleasure. 1 occa- 
sionally fired off a number of cartridges, and still 
more occasionally a snipe or a partridge flew into the 
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pellets. A polite native once said to me : “ It is not 
that the Sahib shoots badly, but Providence is kind 
to the birds.” I had a cook, a Goanese, named Alonzo 
da Briganza. The gentleman of this high-sounding 
designation was an excellent shot. I used to lend him 
my gun, and he supplied my table with snipe and 
quail and an occasional hare. I fancy I was breaking 
the law as expounded in the Arms Act ; but the birds 
were a welcome addition to the spare provender 
which district life afforded. The supply of food was 
a serious difficulty in many places in camp. One 
could always get the moorghi, or chicken, of the 
country ; and tough and tasteless it generally was. 
Sometimes mutton and fish were available. The 
trouble was the absence of vegetables. The only way 
was to have tinned peas or beans, unless I was within 
reasonable distance of Bombay, when a basket of 
fresh vegetables could be sent out by steamer. One 
way and another seven months’ touring is enough at 
a tfifie, and I was glad to return to Alibag at the end 
of May for five months’ residence. There was always, ' 
of course, the chance of any day having to go out for 
a crime, rain or no rain. 

My office work was not as a rule very heavy, and 
I had a good deal of leisure while in camp or at Alibag. 
I took to utilising my spare time in writing leading 
articles for the Bombay papers. This brought in a 
little money, which was very welcome. I forget what 
I drew in the way of acting allowance as D.S.P., but 
it was not much, and I was always hard up, especially 
as I left some debts in England which I was gradually 
paying off. I wrote about police and general adminis- 
tration, the condition of the people, village sanitation, 
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- Hindoo mytholo^, and other suhjects, together vfith 
reviews of books, including one on the life of Bishop 
Colenso, which had been published by my father.' 
Another addition to my scanty resources came by 
passing the higher standard examination in Hindus- 
tani. This was an entirely voluntary subject. I 
found that there was a reward of five hundred rupees 
for passing the test. So I read the Bagh-o-beha/Ty or 
garden of spring, a sort of feeble Arabian Nights, 
written in the Urdu or Persian character, and the 

, Prem Sagar, or ocean of love, in the Dewanagri or 
Sanskrit character, and bore off my five hundred 
mpees. It was reading the Prem Sagar that stimu- 
lated me to undertake researches into Hindoo myth- 
ology. I was, of course, familiar with that of ancient 
Greece and Rome, together with the interpretation of 
the myths as phrases employed in the childhood of the 
human race to describe the ordinary phenomena of 
nature, when a primitive people thought that the sun 
and the moon, the rivers and streams, the rain and the 
clouds, could see and feel and move in Uke manner as 
they could. The Prem Sagar is all about the god 
Krishna ; and it fascinated me to find how the essen- 
tial features of his history afforded a close parallel to 
Greek and Roman narratives, and still more how the 
origin of the curious legends could be discovered. 
Krishna, like Herakles, had to vanquish many fo^ ; 
an^ from one of these, named Narak, he rescued sixteen 
thousand and one hundred maidens whom the giant 
had carried off. At one and the same time he espoused 
each of these damsels in a separate mansion, and each 
thought he had wedded herself alone. In other words, 
as the sun destroys the black giant of the night, 
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thousands of dewdrops become visible, and the sun 
is reflected in each of them. There is an obvious re- 
^semblance to the Greek m3d;h in which Kephalos, the 
sun, is wedded to Procris, the dew, and afterwards 
unwittingly kills her with his spear, as the midday 
rays of the sun destroys the dewdrops in the thicket. 

Then it occurred to me to attempt something more 
ambitious than contributing to the papers. I had 
long since studied Indian history without any thought 
of writing about it. At Bijapur, Nugger, in Khandesh, 
and Kolaba this taste had been developed by my 
association with many places of historical interest. 
India is so vast a country that any one book deahng 
with the history of the whole sub-continent is botmd to 
be terribly discursive. So I determined to write a 
book on that part of India which I had come to know 
well ; and during the rains I completed a volume of 
four himdrcd pages, which I named A Short History 
of the Bombay Presidency. It was published early the 
next year and was very favourably reviewed. The 
Saturday Review said ; “ Mr. Edmund C. Cox shows 
a firm grasp of the material, and considerable skill in 
reducing it to a concise and clear form.” The Specta- 
tor said : “ It is gratifying to learn from one with such 
excellent opportunities for judging, that notwith- 
standing their poverty, helplessness, and excess of 
population, the masses in India were never better off 
than now at any previous stage of their history. The 
writer combines with the accuracy and culture he 
acquired at Cambridge the official experience and 
close acquaintance with the natives of India which 
he has gained while serving in the District Police, 
week after week (as he says) never seeing the face of 
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a fellow countryman.” The 4cademy said : ** The 
narrative is throughout the work of one who has the 
gift of knowing how to use his own tongue, and whose 
judgment may be taken as sound and trustworthy.” 
All this was very gratifying to my vanity ; but I was 
out of pocket by more than seven hundred rupees over 
the publication of the book. 

What pleased me best was a notice in the Anglican 
-Church Magazine. I had not written my history with 
any particular intention of teaching a pohtical lesson ; 
but as I went on it was impossible to avoid letting 
one thing after another speak for itself as to the 
beneficent nature of our rule in India. This magazine 
went straight to this point. “ The author,” it said, 
” has left to his readers no room for questioning the 
character and effects of English ascendancy in Bom- 
bay, as well as elsewhere in India. This vast penin- 
sula, he again and again insists, has practically known 
law and government only since it has been adminis- 
tered by these white men from the far West. The 
Moghul Empire may have been, and certainly was in 
some aspects magnificent ; but it was the individual 
ruler, or despot, not the principle of law, which made 
itself felt in the more distant parts of his dominions ; 
and the whole work of one sovereign might be undone 
almost at a stroke by his successor. This was the 
case pre-eminently with the illustrious Akbar. ‘ Not 
even under the far-reaching tolerance of this great 
emperor,’ says Mr. Cox, ‘ was there anything like a 
national administration ; nor did either the rulers or 
the ruled ever contemplate the existence of a govern- 
ment for the benefit of the people. . . . Not even 
under Akbar could the law hold in check the evil- 
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doers ; nowhere was there any real security. On the 
grinding poverty, which from the very nature of 
things must always exist in India by the ade of great 
wealth — poverty which we have at all events at- 
tempted to ameliorate — they bestowed no care what- 
ever. We hear much nowadays of India for the Indian. 
Imagine for a moment, under Aurungzebe, the cry of 
India for the Hindoo.’ Even for Englishmen the task 
of governing India is not an easy one ; and there are 
some who, with Mr. John Bright, will have it that 
they ought not to govern it at all. Mr. Cox appeals 
to the evidence of present facts for the answer to such 
utterances. Under English rule the condition of the 
ryots (that is, of the main body of the people) ‘ has 
steadily improved, and is still improving ' ; and 
our author has scant forbearance for those who seek 
to fool them into discontent, and possibly into re- 
bellion. ‘ There are plenty of designing people who 
are ready to tell him that never before was he so 
badly off, and that his misery is entirely due to a 
foreign Government. ’ The readers of Mr. Cox’s volume 
will have before them ample means for testing the 
value and the honesty of these representations.” 
There is the whole thing in a nutshell. 

About the middle of July Sinclair got his chance of 
showing what stuff the men who manned the Alibag 
lifeboats were made of. He had devoted untiring 
energy to thoroughly training the crews, who were 
selected from the Kolis or hardy fishermen of the 
coast. He used to go out with them in all weathers ; 
and behind the shelter of the sea-fort, where up to a 
hundred years ago the pirate race of Angria had made 
their haunts, a perpetual system of watch and ward 
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and drill went on. There were two lifeboats, the 
Bhawmi and the AUm Shuttleworth, the latter named 
after a gallant forest officer whose courage in former 
years at Alibag saved over a himdred Uves from the 
waves. One morning, ofE a rocky shoal known as the 
Chaul Kadoo, a sailing-ship was seen to be in great 
difficulty. She was the Flora, a French vessel, laden 
with cocoanuts from the Seychelles. The weather 
being thick and hazy, the captain had mistaken the 
tower on the Chaul Kadoo for the lighthouse off Bom- 
, bay Harbour. The Flora was in most serious danger, 
owing to the multitude of reefs that fringed the coast. 
A telegram was sent to Bombay for a steam-tug, but 
there was extraordinary delay in her arrival. Mean- 
while Sinclair put out in the Bhawani. He returned 
himself in one of the ship’s boats to make various 
arrangements. It fell to my lot to ride to Rewadunda 
and there stay, keeping up beacon fires all night as 
a signal to the ship’s crew where, if possible, to make 
for if their anchors did not hold. All that day the 
Bhawani stood manfully by the ship to afford what 
assistance she could, in spite of the full force of the 
monsoon, and she held on as long as possible at 
night. There was no little fear of the Flora at any 
moment going to pieces on the rocks. When day 
dawned the people of Alibag assembled on the beach 
to see how matters had gone in the night. The ship 
still rode at anchor ; but their eyes looked in vain for 
the Bhawani. Soon the apprehensions which they 
naturally felt for the lifeboat and her crew were 
terribly increased as the tide rolled in broken oars, 
cork jackets, and even wooden seats and fittings that 
the waves had wrenched out of the boat, and they 
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knew that she must have come to grief. Suspense 
had ahnost given place to certainty, and the hope of 
seeing their sons and brothers once more safe on dry 
land had almost died out, when twelve brave Koli 
fishermen answered with alacrity to Sinclair’s call for 
volunteers to man the second lifeboat. Without loss 
of time they ran down the Allen ShuUleworth, rigged 
and manned her, and were ready to go to sea. No 
reward was offered, nor did a single man among them 
say a word about reward until they got it several days 
afterwards. But to the intense relief of all present, 
before the Allen ShuUleworth started on her errand, 
a sail was seen, and was soon recognised as the life- 
■' boat from Kenhery, slowly making for the shore. 
The reason for the slowness of her progress was ap- 
parent as she drew nearer, and it was seen that she 
had the battered hull of the Bhawani in tow. When 
the Bhawani’ s crew were recognised on board the Ken- 
hery boat cheer on cheer rose for the gallant rescue. 
At midnight the Bhawani liad been dashed by an un- 
usually heavy sea against tlic ship tiiat she was en- 
deavouring to aid. She was completely overturned, 
and the men were strugghng for life in the furious 
sea. All, fortunately, were saved and got on board 
the ship. The volunteers then proceeded with Sin- 
clair in the Allen Shuttleivorth to the aid of the Flora, 
and they were nearly thirty hours out of port, al- 
though their boat was very severely strained, and the 
pump had to be kept going continually. They only 
left their task when the long-expected steam-tug 
arrived from Bombay. I cannot record Sinclair’s 
language regarding the ama zing delay of the Bombay 
harbour authorities in sending the tug. The gallantry 
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of the regular crew of the volunteers was ackaow-' 
ledged in cordial terms by the Bombay Government. 

A fine new lifeboat was built to replace the Bkawani, 
and was named after H.R.H. the Duchess of Con- 
naught. 

Towards the end of the monsoon I had a delicate 
case to investigate. A Maratha named Babaji had 
been arrested by the police on a charge of house- 
breaking, and was confined for a night in the distant 
outpost of Loni, pending his journey to the nearest 
magistrate’s court. In the course of the night Babaji 
succeeded in hanging himself. He had twisted his 
puggree into a thin roll and suspended it to a beam 
in the roof. The death of a prisoner in police custody 
was, of course, a most serious matter, and I at once 
proceeded to visit the scene of the tragedy. Loni was ^ 
the only outpost in the district which I had never 
seen. It was so utterly out of the way, and also so 
unimportant, that I had preferred to inspect more 
than once places of greater consequence rather than 
waste my time in visiting this isolated spot. I had 
to go by sea. The coasting steamers did not ply 
during the monsoon, and I borrowed a large sailing- 
boat belonging to the Forest Department. She was 
a beast of a boat, and always sailed sideways, crab- 
fashion. I set off one Saturday morning, and by the 
evening reached the port of Jimjira — a native state. "■ 
In the entrance of the harbour lay an island fort, in- 
habited by Hubshis, or Abyssinians, a wild, fierce- - 
looking people, descendants of the African soldiers 
who, under the Sidi, used to give us infinite trouble. 
The fort bristled with cannon, which I fancy the 
garrison would have been only too glad to use against 
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any representative of the British Eaj but for the aw- 
ful retribution which they knew would follow. We 
anchored for the night in the harbour, and the next 
day pursued our course over an inland sea. Late in 
the afternoon we reached our port of destination, and 
I put up in a comfortless little shed which did duty 
for a customs house. I found that Loni was eight 
miles off. There was no road to it; only a rough 
track over rocks and stones. It was impossible to 
take any kit to Loni. The rain came down merci- 
lessly. It was no good thinking of going any further 
that evening. The only way was to devote the whole 
of Monday to the unpleasant business. I had with 
me one servant, a Goanese butler, named Philip da 
Mello, a very inferior man. As I was sitting down to 
my apology of a dinner in the verandah of the shed, 
I suddenly saw this gentleman rushing along towards 
me pursued by a buffalo which had trespassed upon 
the premises. Philip was in a terrible fright. I 
jumped up, and the animal, never, I suppose, having 
seen a white man before, turned and fled. On the 
Monday morning I set off on foot for Loni. It took 
me three and a half hours to cover the eight miles. 
Where it was not rock and stone the track consisted 
of slippery mud. The rain never ceased. At Loni the 
police were in a great state of alarm at what had 
happened, for they did not know what they might not 
be charged with. Luckily, all the people who know 
anything about the circumstances were in the village. 
I took down their statements, and wrote out my re- 
port for the D.M.’s benefit. The conclusion that I 
came to was as follows. Babaji had been a man of 
unblemished character. It did not, however, neces- 
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saiily follow from this that he would not have taken 
it into his head to go in for a bit of housebreaking. 
Anyhow, the prima-facie evidence that he had com- 
mitted the offence was very strong, and the police 
were entirely justified in arresting him. The magis- 
trate might have disbelieved the evidence, but in 
cases where it is very definite it is advisable to send 
up the case for trial and let the magistrate come to 
what conclusion he hkes. After going carefully into 
the matter, I considered that the accusation against 
Babaji was a gross concoction. But then I had 
been a magistrate in the past, besides being a 
policeman in the present. There was not the 
slightest reason to suppose that Babaji had been 
tortured in order to induce him to confess, or that 
he had been ill-treated in any way whatever. Why, 
then, did he hang himself ? I could only suppose 
that he, a respectable man, was so overcome 
at the disgrace of being arrested and locked up 
that he decided to take his life. This may seem in- 
credible to English people, but suicide is frequently 
resorted to in the East for lighter reasons than this. 
The police were to blame for one thing. There was 
an old standing order that the puggree of every person 
confined in a lock-up was to be taken away from him 
imtil his release ; for suicides by hanging with the 
assistance of a puggree had been known before. But 
the Kolaba Police had had no personal experience of 
such a contrOemps, and the precaution had been neg- 
lected. My report completed, I retraced my steps. 
By the time I got two-thirds of the way back to the 
miserable customa-house shed my boots came to 
pieces with the roughness of the track. I threw them 
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away and strolled on, my feet tom and bleeding. 
An orderly who was with me suggested that he should 
carry me pick-a-back. As I was bigger than he was 
I could not with any decency accept his offer. But I 
could get no further without some footgear, and I was 
very worn out and miserable in the pelting rain. I 
was drenched to the skin. I sat down by the wayside 
and told the orderly to go on and send me my slippers. 
By the time these arrived it was quite dark, and I 
finally arrived at my destination a perfect wreck. 
The next day, Tuesday, we navigated the inland sea. 
In the course of the afternoon, as we got to the very 
• improtected harbour of Junjira, a tremendous storm 
came on, the waves dashed over the boat, and it was 
doubtful if she would not founder. Everything that 
I possessed, except my cooking-pots, etc., was floating 
about or reduced to pidp. The only thing to do was 
to shove the boat on to the shore and reach terra 
firma somehow through the surf. I got on to the 
land, cursing Babaji for all the trouble he had given 
me, and sat down on the beach in a very unenviable 
condition to await developments. 

The developments were imexpectedly agreeable. 
I had no energy even to think of anything ; but one 
of my men went up to the town to inform the 
native-state authorities that the Police Sahib from 
Alibag had done the state the honour of visiting it 
under rather peculiar circumstances. Within an hour 
Mr. Mirza Abas Ali Beg, the Vazir or Minister of the 
state, came to where I was sitting in my very awk- 
ward plight and rescued me from my distress. I had 
met this charming Mahometan gentleman once before, 
at Poona, when he was in some other capacity, and 
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I had no idea that he was at Junjira. He drove me to 
his house in a carriage and pair, rigged me out in 
some flowing Mussulman costume, and gave me an 
excellent dinner. I look back on the Mirza as my 
guardian angel. All the boatmen and my servants 
and orderlies were also treated with the greatest 
hospitality. I was too utterly fatigued for anything 
that night except bed. On Wednesday morning my 
host drove me round, the town, which was well worth 
seeing, and then, after giving me breakfast, took me 
to the house of the Nawab, a very pleasant and en- 
lightened young nobleman. The Nawab gave me a 
hearty welcome, and arranged to lend me a couple of 
ponies, one being sent on half-way, so that I might 
ride back to Ahbag, about twenty-eight miles. I had 
had enough of the forest boat. We spent the morning 
playing billiards. What a change from the last few 
days ! The Nawab was not much of a player, but 
I took care that he won. It would never have done 
for me to beat him. In the afternoon I rode twenty 
miles to a broad creek which separated the Junjira 
State from Rewadunda. On the Jxmjira side of the 
creek, though forming part of the Kolaba district, 
was a Christian village, the first that I had ever seen 
in India. The people were all Koli fishermen, but 
Roman Catholics by religion, their ancestors having 
been converted, probably by force, in the days of 
Portuguese rule. Their Christianity was of the most 
primitive description. It is customary in Hindoo 
villages to find on the walls of the houses crude de- 
signs representing Krishna and other gods. In this 
village scenes from the Old Testament took their 
place. 1 especially remember a picture of Elijah as- 
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cending to heaven in his fiery chariot. I was ferried 
across the creek, and completed my journey to Alibag 
in a bullock cart. Oh, how glad I was to find myself 
in my own house again. 

Just before the touring season I received a very 
disagreeable shock. All this time, and for long after- 
wards, I was on the list of Police Probationers, and 
only had the luck to be acting as D.S.P. because a 
number of senior men Avere on leave. Now I received 
intimation that the vacancy would cease, and in 
• December I was to go to Poona as Assistant. I was 
not attracted by the gaieties of Poona, and I was dis- 
gusted at having to leave a district that I had come 
to look upon as my own, and in which I was keenly 
interested. Meanwhile I went into camp to see as 
much of my charge as I could in the remainder of the 
time. It is a joy getting back to one’s house at the 
end of May each year ; but it is equally a joy getting 
out into camp at the beginning of November. Kolaba 
was quite a model district, and beyond the normal 
amount of ordinary crime, its administration caused 
very little anxiety. But just at this period there was 
a movement which gave some trouble. From time 
immemorial, while the people of India have not been 
a race of drunkards, many sections of them have had 
a taste for a certain amount of alcoholic liquor. A 
temperance agitation sprung up in Kolaba and some 
other districts, which, however laudable in itself, over- 
stepped the bounds of constitutional methods. Not 
content with persuasion, the leaders of the movement 
went in for force, pickets being placed over the 
licensed liquor shops to prevent would-be purchasers 
from entering them. One way and another, Keyser 
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aiid I and other officers managed to suppress this tm- 
warrantable interference with the liberties of the 
subject without having recourse to prosecutions. 
Years later, in Poona and other places, a similar 
movement could not be stopped without a number 
of persons being fined or imprisoned by the courts. 

At this period I advocated a series of reforms in 
the Police, most of which were adopted many years 
later when Lord Curzon instituted his “ Police Com- 
mission’' for inquiry into the working of the Police. 
But who was going to listen to a Police Probationer ? 
Amongst other things I took strong exception to the 
barbarous survival of a custom dating from the early 
stages of our administration, when few EngUsh- 
knowing clerks or officials existed, of European 
officers corresponding with each other officially in 
the vernacular. This was supposed to be done by 
dictating the subject-matter to a clerk ; but it too 
frequently degenerated into the clerk drafting a 
letter on his own account and getting his Sahib to 
sign it. 

It seemed to me intolerable that officers of the 
rank of Commissioners, District Magistrates, Sub- 
divisional Magistrates, and D.S.P.’s should send each 
other letters in Marathi. What constantly happened 
was that a lengthy vernacular report about a crime 
was read out to an Assistant Superintendent; his 
remarks were written in the vernacular and passed 
on to the D.S.P. That officer transmitted it to the 
Magistrate with a further expression of his opinion 
in the vernacular, possibly sending at the same time 
a vernacular order to his assistant to investigate the 
case personally. 1 used to reply to these communica- 
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tions in English. If this took a little more trouble at 
first, it saved an infinity of time in the end. 

While the Kolaba Police were at least as well 
behaved as the police of any district which I have 
known, they were not immaculate. The rank and 
file, willingly and cheerfully as they did their work — 
the more I gave them the more they seemed to like it 
— generally made a practice of increasing their emolu- 
ments by undesirable and illicit methods. One reason 
which drove a constable, or sepoy as he preferred to 
call himself, to these courses was that while his pay 
was quite sufficient for his needs as a bachelor, he 
insisted at an early stage in his career on taking upon 
himself the cares of a family. Marriage means in- 
debtedness, and it is obvious that an indebted man 
is not the free agent required for responsible duties. 
Constable Govind Balaji sends in a petition for leave 
to go to his village and get married. He always con- 
trives to have all the details of the wedding arranged, 
the date fixed by the priests, who have consulted the 
stars regarding an auspicious moment for the union, 
and the money for the necessary expenses already laid 
out, before he sends in his application, to the end that 
his need for leave may appear the more urgent. He 
gets his leave, finds himself in the hands of the sowkar, 
or money-lender, for a couple of hundred rupees 
spent on the marriage ceremonies, and in a few years, 
with a wife and a rising family on his hands, his salary 
is insufficient to meet his ordinary expenses and 
pay the interest on his debt. He has to devise some 
method of increasing his resources ; and buckshish, not 
to say blackmail, comes into play. Bapoo gives him 
rice toe to have nothing said about that little pecca- 
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dillo of which he was guilty the other day. Baghdo, 
whose name is on the bad-conduct register, con- 
tributes an occasional coin to be allowed to leave his 
village without permission from the proper authority. 
Then there is the collection of magisterial fines. An 
accused is sentenced to so much imprisonment and a 
fine. This sum is collected by the police, usually in 
small instalments. Constable Govind Balaji goes on 
his rounds, and gets eight annas from ex-convkt 
Tookaram. He writes in his book that he collected 
four annas and pockets the balance. The majority 
, of constables were in the hands of the sowkar. A re- 
form was once introduced mto the Madras army by 
which the sepoys were forbidden to marry until they 
had served a certain number of years. I proposed 
a similar rule for the Police, but it has never been 
introduced. 

The great difficulty was to find suitable native 
officers for the higher grades. A chief constable, that 
is the officer in charge of a police station, has not only 
to supervise the drill and discipline of his men, to put 
them through musketry practice when the D.S.P. 
cannot be present, to see that they are always smart 
and clean and their kit in good order, and to satisfy 
himself that guard and sentry duty is efficiently per- 
formed by visiting guards at night ; but also, besides 
this quasi-military duty, he is responsible for the good 
order of his talooka and for the repression and detec- 
tion of crime. He has to see that warrants and 
summonses are promptly executed and served, and 
that criminal cases are properly placed before the 
courts ; and he must himself prosecute in important 
cases. He has to submit a number of daily, monthly, 
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and annual reports. In a word, his duties are of a wide 
and varied description, and it is evident that an officer 
holding such an important and responsible position 
should be a man of character, ability, and education. 
Surrounded with temptations to dishonesty, he must 
be, like Csesar^s wife, above suspicion. Generally 
speaking, the native officers failed by a long way 
to reach the desired standard of efficiency. One 
reason was that to become a chief constable a man 
had to enlist as a constable of the lowest grade and 
rise through the ranks. I advocated that, while an 
exceptional constable should have opportunities of 
rising, chief constables, and consequently inspectors, 
should be recruited separately, only educated men 
of good family and position being selected and placed 
on probation. After many years this is a fait ac- 
compli. 

Two other most important reforms that I urged 
have also, after great delay, been accepted. A special 
detective department has been organised, having its 
headquarters at Poona. In India, above aU countries, 
the rdle of a detective should spring up naturally. 
The Oriental astuteness, which more nearly resembles 
cunning than genius, is the very material out of which 
to mould a detective. But the ideal detective cannot 
be trained in the same school as the ordinary con- 
stable. He is not wanted to drill or shoot or go on 
guard duty. To employ him on such items of police 
work renders him imfit for detective agency. The 
other point which I strongly urged was the substitu- 
tion of breech-loaders for the old “ stuff-guns.” The 
present weapon, though not free from defects, is an 
immense improvement on the muzzle-loader. 

M 
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I said good-bye to the Kolaba district in December 
with great regret. Keyset wrote me a very nice letter, 
in which he assured me that he sincerely regretted my 
departure. “ I am fully sensible,” he continued, ” of 
the efforts you have made to improve the Police 
administration, and of their success ; and I thank 
you for the cordial assistance you have always given 
to me.” The Commissioner, who was now Rajah 
Propert, in reviewing the work of the Kolaba Police 
for the year, did me the compliment of recording his 
remarks to Government that “ Mr. Cox was an officer 
bf exceptional talent and ability.” This was very 
gratifying, but I remained a Police Probationer for 
another year and a half. 



CHAPTER IX 

TEANSFERRED TO POONA — THEFT OP THE DIAMONDS 
OP H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OP CONNAUGHT — POONA 
AMUSEMENTS — POLICE EXPERIENCES ON THE RAIL- 
WAY — FRAUD OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS— WRECK OF 
THE MADRAS MAIL — I GET MARRIED AND AM 
TRANSFERRED TO UPPER SIND 

I WAS stationed at Poona for four years and a 
half, during which time I took a seven months’ 
trip home. It was an awful come-down, after running 
my own show as D.S.P. of Kolaba, to be merely Assis- 
tant Superintendent at Poona. I w.as placed in charge 
of the city and headquarters. 1 had hardly any office 
work ; but I used to go rounds in the city by day and 
by night to see that the police did their work properly. 
There were, of course, cases to be investigated. One 
was a painful one. A vmman named Radhabai was 
charged with killing her child by administering a dose 
of arsenic. There was a certain amount of evidence ; 
and a jemadar, or senior head-constable, had recorded 
Radhabai’s confession that she had poisoned her child. 
This was just before I took charge. The D.S.P. was 
out in camp, a long way off. I saw the woman in the 
lock-up, where she was awaiting trial, and in the usual 
way I asked her if she had any complaint to make. 
She instantly said that she had. She insisted that she 
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entirely innocent ; that the charge had been made 
out of comity ; that the child had died of cholera, and 
that her confession had been extorted from her by 
Jemadar Huri Narayan. The jemadar naturally 
denied this, and swore that the confession had been 
voluntary. However, Radhabai had not been sent 
to a magistrate to have her statement recorded, and 
this looked suspicious. I had the child’s intestines 
sent to the chemical analyser in Bombay, and he 
certified that there was no trace of arsenic. The 
^ symptoms of arsenical poisoning are very similar to 
those of cholera. The only conclusion possible was 
that death was due to cholera, and that the confession 
had been extorted. Proof of the extortion was not 
available ; but I suspended Huri Narayan and re- 
ported the facts to the D.S.P., who dismissed the over- 
zealous jemadar from the force. About the same time 
there was a series of burglaries in the bungalows of 
European residents. The bad characters in the city 
and cantonments were carefully watched, but nothing 
came of this. At last a European inspector, named 
Collet, told me that he suspected some men of the 
battalion of the Dublin Fusiliers, which formed part 
of the garrison. We made a raid on the barracks, and 
a great deal of the stolen property was recovered. 
Various privates of the Dublins went to jail for this 
business. We foimd that they had aU been convicted 
of similar offences in Ireland before they had en- 
listed. 

Soon after I joined at Poona I had to make police 
arrangements for keeping order and clearing the 
roads of traffic on the occasion of the arrival of 
H.B.H. the Duke of Connaught, who was comiog 
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from Rawalpindi) in the Punjab, to be Commander-in- 
Chief of the Bombay Army. No one was to be allowed 
inside the railway station without a ticket of ad- 
mission. Just before the royal train arrived there 
came up to me my old friend Mahadew Wassoodew 
Burve, who had been the Vazir at Kolhapur in my 
time, and begged to be allowed to enter the station. 
He had no ticket, but he certainly would have been 
given one had he applied for it in time. I thought I 
might strain a point, and I told one of my men to 
smuggle him in somehow. He was very grateful. 
A day or two after this I went to write my name in 
the visitors’ book of the Duke of Connaught, this 
being the official way of paying one’s respects. 
I was about to drive back to my bungalow when 
Colonel Becher, the Equerry to his Royal Highness, 
seeing a police officer in uniform, came out and 
called me back. He said that he had just sent 
a letter, asking the senior pohcc officer present 
in Poona to attend the Duke’s residence on urgent 
business. The business was of a very serious nature. 
Three most valuable articles were missing from 
H.R.H. the Duchess of Connaught’s jewel case. One 
was a diamond tiara, one a diamond spray, and the 
third a pendant. The obvious conclusion was that they 
had been stolen, and the question arose when and 
by whom ? There were no signs of injury to the jewel 
case or of any tampering with the lock ; while the 
attendants who had charge of the case were believed 
to be above suspicion. I asked to be allowed to see 
exactly where the missing articles had been kept in the 
case, and I inquired when they had last been worn. 
The jewel case had three trays in it, and each of the 
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ornaments that had disappeared had its recognised 
place on a different tray. Why should a thief who had 
the whole collection at his disposal have limited his 
attentions to one item on each tray ? This in itself 
was curious. But what followed was very suggestive. 
The three articles had been taken out of the box a 
week or so before at Rawalpindi on the occasion of a 
farewell ball given in honour of their Royal High- 
nesses. The Duchess had, after all, not worn them, 
but had selected some other jewels in their place. 
The attendants insisted that they had put the missing 
•articles back in the case at once. Now it seemed to 
me beyond the bounds of all possibility that three 
ornaments, each from a different tray, should have 
been taken out to be worn on the night of the ball 
and replaced in the case, and that on a subsequent 
occasion, whether in the train or at Poona, the box 
should have been dishonestly opened by some person 
who knew nothing about the circumstances of the 
Rawalpindi ball and the same three individual 
articles, out of a very large collection, picked out. 
The logical conclusion was that the ornaments had 
never been replaced in the case, and that they had 
either been carelessly left on the dressing-table and 
thence stolen, or that the attendants in charge had 
possessed themselves of them. The latter supposition 
did not seem to me very likely ; but no possibility 
could be overlooked. So with the usual formalities, 
Inspector Collet, who had turned up, and I went 
through the very unpleasant process of searching the 
boxes of the two lady’s maids. Nothing was found. 
It remained practically certain that the theft had 
taken place at Rawalpindi during the ball. The 
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thief might have been a sweeper, or other native 
servant, or not impossibly a British soldier of the 
band, which was playing a short distance from the 
dressing-room window. It was by no means unlikely 
that the lady’s maids might both have left the 
dressing-room to have a look at the dancing from 
some coign of vantage. I was most anxious to be 
allowed to go to Rawalpindi and work the matter out. 
But permission was refused. A letter was written to 
the Police Authorities at Rawalpindi, but they would 
not accept the theory that the theft had been com- 
mitted within their jurisdiction. So the matter ended. 
It was, in my opinion, a disgraceful slur on the Police 
department that nothing more was done. 

A few weeks later I was transferred from the charge 
of Assistant Superintendent to be Personal Assistant 
to the Inspector-General of Police, whose headquarters 
were at Poona. There was no pecuniary advantage 
in this. However, it seemed a sort of distinction, 
and I thought, quite wrongly, that ray selection for 
the post might lead to some advancement. The 
Inspector-General, or I.G. as we called him, was 
Colonel Wise, an officer for whom I entertained great 
regard. He had just returned from a short trip home. 
The appheation to Government for my services as 
personal Assistant had been made by his locum 
tenem, a Colonel Wilson. I was amused at the terms 
of the letter to Government. This document said ; 
“It is understood that Mr. Cox was at Cambridge, 
and is presumably of some education.” I was more 
amused when I got to know the author of this produc- 
tion. The first thing that Colonel Wise had to do on 
his return to duty was to cancel a grotesque circular 
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of Colonel Wilson's. It was always a dut^ of the 
Police, a very disagreeable duty, which they did with 
the greatest reluctance, to destroy stray dogs by ad- 
ministering a dose of strychnine applied to a piece of 
meat. The unfortunate dogs, after swallowing the 
poison, used to go and hide themselves in the jungle 
and there await their fate. Consequently there was 
frequently no certainty that the desired result had 
been attained. Colonel Wilson’s circular directed the 
constables concerned to produce in each instance the 
tail of the dog that had been killed. To either a 
Hindoo or Mahometan constable the cutting off of the 
tail of a dead dog would be an unspeakable indignity. 
It is amazing how an officer of long service could have 
been guilty of such a piece of folly. 

I can’t say I liked my appointment of Personal 
Assistant, or P.A. ; but it had some advantages. 
First and foremost, it enabled me to get some reforms 
introduced into Police administration. For instance, 
in each district in which I had served, the D.S.P. or 
Assistant kept some sort of English notebook of 
crimes, which was, or was supposed to be, written up 
daily. These notebooks, I can hardly call them 
registers, were very sketchy, and no particular form 
was laid down. I got a simple printed form of crime 
register introduced for all districts which showed con- 
cisely what was done with regard to each case up to 
its final disposal, whether it was sent up for trial, or 
a final report submitted that it was either false or im- 
possible of detection. This put things on a business- 
like footing. The other advantage was that I was not 
compelled to get up at daybreak for parade or in- 
spection. When duty called I always rose at some 
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awful hour. But I never liked it. After a night spent 
in strugglii^ with the heat and with the insect pests 
of the East, it was cruel to have to turn out just when 
it became possible to enjoy a decent sleep. . I pre- 
ferred, as a matter of choice, to sleep till a reasonable 
hour and stay longer out in the sun to make up for 
it. But the early hour for parade was a sort of super- 
stition which could not be assailed, or a law of the 
Medes and Persians which altereth not. As P.A., it 
was my duty to open all the official post that came in, 
the diaries, reports, and returns from every district, 
and the appeals from policemen who had been 
punished by their D.S.P. Much of this required no 
action, and I had the papers filed. When orders 
appeared to me to be required I wrote a precis of the 
case, and sent it up* to the I.G., with a draft for his 
approval. He nearly always accepted what I wrote. 
It came to this, that I did the work and he drew the 
pay. 

The I.G. had to travel about a good deal to in- 
spect the headquarters of each district, while I kept 
the office going at Poona. His inspection was a very 
simple matter in those days. Later on it became a 
portentous infliction. I don’t know that the alteration 
did much good. The trouble that it caused in reply- 
ing to hundreds of interrogatories, mostly on trivial 
subjects, was out of all proportion to the advantage 
obtained. The heaviest work that fell to my lot as 
P.A. was the compilation of the annual administra- 
tion report for the Police of the whole Presidency. 
This was a really crushing task. It took about two 
months each year. It was, however, a satisfaction to 
me to put my best work into it. 1 also compiled a 
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Pdioe Mmml from all standing orders that I could 
lay my hands on. 

In the course of 1887 I published another book, 
entitled , Tafes 0 / Ancient India. It was a description 
of the beliefs about the most important Hindoo gods. 
Amongst these are the Triniurti, or Trinity, of Brah- 
ma, Vishnoo, and Siva, the creator, preserver, and 
destroyer, together with Indra, the god of the rain ; 
Surya, the sun ; Agni, the god of fire ; Ushas, the 
dawn-goddess ; Rama, the friend of the dead ; 
Krishna, a ratlicr later but very favourite god, and 
Some others. Tliis little volume, like my former 
venture, was very favourably reviewed ; but again 
I lost money over the j)ublication, and it was a long 
time before I wi'ot e another book. I was very pleased 
at the acceptance by the Asiatic Quarterly Revmv of 
an article on the Police of the Bombay Presidency, 
describing the general organisation of the force. 

My chief recollections of my time at Poona consist 
of society and amusements. If one has to live some- 
where east of Suez, there is no place to be compared 
with Poona, take it all the year roimd. The scenery 
is beautiful. About fifteen miles off the range of 
Western Ghauts stands out in bold and picturesque 
outline against the sky. The heat is, as a rule, too 
great for only about three months out of the twelve, 
namely, from the middle of March to the end of May, 
and for about a fortnight in October after the rains 
have ceased. The cold weather is fresh and enjoyable. 
In the monsoon the average rainfall does not exceed 
thirty inches ; and while occasionally it may come 
down for several days in succession, generally speak- 
ing there were just enough showers to make the air 
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delightfully cool, with intervals of bright but not 
excessive sunshine. Except that for shooiiDg and 
pig-sticking it was necessary to go some distance by 
train, Poona provided every kind of amusement that 
could be thought of. There was polo, cricket, tennis, 
badminton, golf, hockey, billiards, at one time pigeon- 
shooting, racing, hunting, dancing, and what most 
appealed to me, rowing on the river. A weir, known 
as the “ Bund,” kept tlie river full all the year round. 
Below the Bund, except in the monsoon, there was 
only a stream trickhng down the rocky bed. The 
views as one rowed up tlie river were delightful. The 
boat club owned about thirty boats, all built in Eng- 
land, including a couple of eights and some small 
sailing-yachts. The boat-house was close to the 
Bund, and there was a three-mile course up to a 
charming club-house, witli pretty gardens and lawns, 
which went by the classic name of Kosherville. Ener- 
getic people, after a rest and refreshment at Eosher- 
ville, used to row back. Others had their carriages 
sent round to meet them and returned by road. I 
often took a place in the eight, and I am the proud 
possessor of two mugs won in four-oar races during 
a regatta. In the cold weather the scat of govern- 
ment was at Bombay, and in the hot weather on the 
hills at Mahablesliwar. In the rains Poona was the 
metropolis of Western India. There was a palatial 
Government House known as Ganesh Khind, five 
miles out of Poona. The monsoon months, from the 
beginning of June to the end of September, consti- 
tuted the season. There was no end to the social 
functions and gaieties of every description, dinners, 
balls, smaller dances, picnics, including moonlight 
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picnics at Eosherville, theatricals, concerta, and other 
diversions. It was aU very delightful— and cost a 
powerful lot of money. In the rains all the civil 
officers who had been scattered about in camp in the 
cold and the hot weather were at Poona. The mili- 
tary garrison consisted of two British regiments, a 
native cavalry regiment, four native infantry regi- 
ments, together with several batteries of Eoyal 
Artillery three or four miles off at Kirkee. All 
these were most sociable and hospitable. Govern- 
ment House was constantly open to the residents 
<5f Poona ; and their Eoyal Highnesses the Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught at Magdala House entertained 
right royally. Altogether there were worse places to 
live at than Poona. I have had my share of bad 
places in India, but I have had on and off a good 
many years of Poona to make up for them. 

In April, 1888, at the age of thirty-two, ana after 
ten and a half years 'in Government service, I re- 
ceived a step of promotion. I passed out of the grade 
of Police Probationers and was gazetted second grade 
Assistant Superintendent of Police. It seemed to me 
that the stars must be falling from their courses for 
such an amazing event to happen. On the strength 
of this unprecedented occurrence I took three months’ 
leave home in June of the above year, and not feeling 
inclined to return at once, I extended it on medical 
certificate until the following February. I attribute 
my keeping my health so well in all my years of 
India to taking as much leave home as I could possibly 
get. I also kept in touch with many old friends, and 
with Enghsh life in general. The season of 1889 was 
particularly enjoyable. I took to writing weekly 
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letteis to the Bombay Gazette on the ** Poona Season,” 
and these caused a considerable amount of amuse- 
ment. On the last day of the year the event of my 
life occurred, and I became engaged to be married 
to the daughter of Colonel G. W. Borradaile, R.A., c.B. 

For about eight months of the year 1890, in addi- 
tion to being P. A. I had to do the work of Superinten- 
dent of Police of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 
Neither of these jobs by itself was particularly heavy, 
but the two together were more than one man could 
profitably undertake. However, I obtained some in- 
teresting experience on the railway. The frauds of 
every description that went on were endless ; and 
so far as time and opportunity permitted, I was able 
to unearth some of these. There was generally a 
shortage of rolling stock, and the platforms of up- 
country stations were piled up with grain and cotton 
waiting accommodation in a goods train for Bombay. 
Naturally this did not suit the merchants, whose 
goods were not improved by rain and by the depreda- 
tions of railway thieves. Hence there was a brisk 
competition for the favour of the native station- 
masters, who made many times the amount of their 
pay. There was never a goods wagon loaded up and 
attached to a train without a fee of one rupee to the 
station-master; and often, in the busy season, five 
rupees would be paid for a truck. Telegraph sig- 
nallers at different stations would arrange to transmit 
messages without keeping any record of them, the 
money paid for the telegrams being shared between 
the operators. If a passenger’s luggage weighed five 
maunds and the charge should have been for a long 
journey ten rupees, the luggage clerk would register 
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the weight as two maunds only if the passenger gave 
him three rupees. Thus both the clerk and the pas- 
senger gained at the expense of the company. Of 
course, there was the risk of the station-master at the 
other end having the luggage weighed again ; but if 
he did he could probably be squared for a rupee. For 
a long time consignments sent by goods train, as well 
as passengers’ luggage in the guards’ brakes, were 
constantly tampered with. A box containing two 
dozen bottles of champagne would look all right to 
outward appearance, and turn the scales correctly 
•on arrival ; but on opening the case the consignee 
would find half a dozen bottles short, and stones put 
in to make up the weight. The guard might have 
been changed three or four times on a long journey, 
and it was very difficult to locate the theft. At last 
we found that there was a regular conspiracy for 
pilfering, and that the members called themselves 
“The Golden Gang.”' I am sorry to say that a num- 
ber of the guards concerned Avere Europeans. The 
gang was, of course, broken up, very severe sentences 
being passed on various of the confederates. 

Then consignments of what purported to be silver 
bullion entrusted to the railway had a way on arrival 
of turning out to be lead. Occasionally the transfer 
was effected during the journey. More often it was 
lead that was handed over to the company for con- 
veyance as silver, in order to bring in a false claim 
for damages. 

On the occurrence of a fair or other large gathering, 
there were often more passengers desirous of travelling 
than could be accommodated in the trains. This was 
a great opportunity for the station staff, who could 
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always give preference to those ready to pay doable 
the regulation fare. Another form of swindling turned 
on the fact that most natives are quite illiterate. A 
man would hang about a station, see a family arrive 
by bullock cart, and offer to purchase tickets for them 
at a reduced rate, saying that the coaching clerk 
always charged too much. Perhaps the party wished 
to travel to a station sixty miles off. Our kind volun- 
teer took tickets for the next station, pocketed the 
difference, and disappeared. The iiixfortunate pas- 
sengers’ state of mind can be imagined when, at the 
end of their journey, they had to pay over again. 
Then another favourite trick was to get hold of the 
bags of wheat, which arc carried in open trucks on 
the goods trains. These trains travel very slowly, 
especially up an incline. An experienced hand has no 
difficulty in getting on to a truck when the train is 
in motion, and in throwing down tlie bags of grain 
for his friends to remove. Thefts in the passenger 
compartments, of whatever class, were of the com- 
monest occurrence. The climate generally makes it 
necessary to have the windows open all night. A 
passenger will hang up his coat, with his watch and 
his money in the pockets, and go to sleep. In the 
morning the coat is there, but the pockets are empty. 
Again, when passengers leave their compartments to 
dine at a station, or in a dining-car attached to some 
trains, their dressing-bag or despatch box is highly 
likely to disappear. There is a caste of natives called 
Bhamptas who are most skilful railway thieves, es- 
pecially of articles belonging to third-class passengers. 
A Bhampta will get into a compartment in the course 
of the night at some station, having duly purchased 
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a ticket, and when he sees that his fellow-travellera 
are fast asleep, with a tiny, sharp knife, which for 
reasons unknown he carries in his mouth, he slits open 
bags and bundles and throws the contents out of the 
window. He marks the spot by the telegraph poles. 
At the next station he alights, walks back along the 
line, and gathers up his spoil. 

On the Indian railways, whenever any consignment 
is accepted by the station officials for transmission, 
whether it be a truck-load of grain or a four-anna 
parcel, a receipt on a printed form is given to the 
iDonsignor ; and without the production of this receipt 
at the other end the consignment will not be delivered 
to the person expecting it. In the case of small 
parcels this system causes an infinity of trouble, es- 
pecially to Europeans, who grumble and growl and 
ask why the simple modus operandi in force at home 
cannot be extended to India. The answer is simple. 
At home, as a general rule, you expect honesty. 
In India, as a general rule, you expect dishonesty 
and have to make arrangements beforehand to defeat 
it. The arrangements are not always successful. 
Native merchants have come to look upon the railway 
receipts for goods as a sort of valuable security upon 
which payment may be made or advances allowed. 
In this there is an opening for fraud. I had one very 
ingenious case to investigate. A Hindoo named 
Mugganlal, a Bombay merchant, whose affairs were 
in a bad way, succeeded in stealing a railway receipt 
from a station on the Southern Mahratta Railway. 
He filled up the form as for a hundred and seventy-five 
bales of cotton, the value of which was twelve thou- 
sand rupees ; the name of the consignors was entered 
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as Lalji Shivlal & Co., of HoobK. He sent this to 
the Bombay firm of Runchordass & Co., which he 
knew had dealings with Lalji Shivlal. In his covering 
letter he said that he, Mr. Shivlal, of the firm of Lalji 
Shivlal, was proceeding to Sholapur, where he re- 
quired money for the purchase of cotton of a special 
staple, and requested that a hoondi, or native cheque, 
for six thousand rupees on account might be sent 
to him at that place by registered letter. Messrs. 
Runchordass & Co. suspected nothing wrong, and 
on the security of the railway receipt, sent the hoondi 
as desired to Shivlal at Sholapur. Mugganlal went to 
the Sholapur post office, asked if there were a regis- 
tered letter for Shivlal, who he represented that he 
was, took delivery of the letter, cashed the hoondi 
for a trifling discount with a local banker, and dis- 
appeared. We laid hands on liim after a time, and 
he received board and lodging at Government ex- 
pense for a considerable period. It was fortunate 
during this period that there was not much going on 
in the I.G.’s office. Poor Colonel Wise had passed 
away. He went home very ill, and died in the Suez 
Canal, regretted by a large number of friends. Several 
officers successively had more or less temporary charge 
of the appointment, and the one who was officiating 
while I had the railway work in addition to my own 
was not at all enterprising. So I was able to devote 
considerable time to the railway so long as I was not 
absent from Poona for more than two or three days at 
a stretch. On one occasion I had to go to my old 
home at Ahmednugger, a dacoity having been com- 
mitted at a railway station near there. I came in for 
a very joUy dance at the new club, which had taken 
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the place of the former one in the fort. The dacoity 
was not a very serious one. Several persons were 
arrested and convicted. 1 had to go to the scene of 
several railway accidents. One of these might have 
been disastrous. The night mail from Madras was a 
few miles from Sholapur when a tremendous storm 
came on, and the driver very wisely slowed down in 
case of any imtoward occurrence happening. His 
apprehensions were justified. A large cistern of 
water for the use of trains employed in repairing the 
^ line had been standing on an erection of sleepers by 
the side of the permanent way. The whole thing 
was blown over on to the track by the force of the 
hurricane. The train ran into the obstruction, was 
overturned, and rolled down the embankment. Owing 
to the slow rate of speed at which it had been travel- 
ling there was no loss of life, a few people only sustain- 
ing minor injuries. The engine and carriages Ipng 
upside down at the foot of the embankment presented 
an extraordinary appearance. The railway authorities 
were severely censured for neglecting to have the pile 
of sleepers which supported the cistern properly se- 
cured. 

All this year I was busy paying off debts in 
order to be married. I owed nearly two thousand 
rupees when I became engaged. I must record 
one charming incident. The Duke of Connaught 
was leaving India for good, and I, with other 
officers, was present on the platform to see him 
off. His Royal Highness came up to me and 
said, " Good-bye, Cox, I wish you many years of 
happy married life.” On the 1st of January, 1891, 
exactly a year after our engagement, my fiancee and I 
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were married. It was quite a brilliant ceremony. I 
drove to the church in a landau, drawn by a fine pair 
of white homes. My beat man was an old friend, 
Mr. W. Porteous, of the Civil Service, who had 
travelled with me to Australia and Tasmania six 
years before, and whose friendship has been most 
cordially maintained through succeeding years. The 
carriage was preceded by two mounted European 
constables and followed by two sawars or mounted 
native constables, and two native constables stood 
behind us on the carriage. I was in full uniform. My 
wife looked beautiful in her wedding dress. I thought 
it delightful being married, and felt very proud as 
my wife and I drove from the church to her father’s 
house, where about a hundred guest§ wore present for 
speeches and wine. I had taken six weeks’ leave, and 
we went off to the hill station of Matheran, about half- 
way between Poona and Bombay. Matheran is some- 
thing like Mahableshwar on a smaller scale, but the 
views are perhaps even more picturesque. One even- 
ing darkness came on as we were walking through the 
forest glades. We had no idea which way to go. After 
trying various directions we came to a signpost, which 
we thought would give us a clue. I struck a match 
and spelt out "Furious riding on the hill strictly 
prohibited.” This did not assist matters materially. 
We spent most of our honeymoon at Matheran, but 
paid short visits to my old haunts at Alibag and 
Bijapur, at each of which places we had a tremendous 
welcome from the police. At Matheran we practi- 
cally had the whole place to ourselves. The hill is 
supposed to swarm with honeymooning couples, 
but this appeared to be a supposition only. In this 
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respect at all events Matheran seemed a delusion and 
a snare. But at last we found a typical pair. They 
had apparently been having a little quarrel, or per- 
haps only a misunderstanding. Edwin was at some 
distance from Angelina, regarding her moodily, while 
she pensively surveyed the scenery. Both seemed 
as if they would like to make it up, but each was too 
proud to take the initiative. We watched them at- 
tentively. At last Edwin evidently came to the con- 
clusion that things had gone far enough. He edged 
, gently towards his better half, while Angelina had her 
eye upon him, though she coyly pretended to be look- 
ing the other way. It was really as good as a play. 
Finally Edwin stood quite close to Angelina and put 
his hand on her shoulder. Then her pride gave way, 
and she turned round, and they gave each other such 
a hug that it was most touching to see them. Suddenly 
something startled them, and with a bound they were 
up on the top of a tree, chattering profusely. They 
were the finest pair of Matheran apes that we had 
seen on the hill. Anything more human could not 
have been imagined. We no longer doubted the 
truth of Darwin^s theory. Our honeymoon was a 
delightful time, and I did not at all relish getting 
back to work when my leave was up. 

I had come to look on myself as a fixture at Poona, 
and we had devoted no end of time to making our 
bungalow look nice. All of a sudden came a bolt from 
the blue. On the 13th of May a Government Resolu- 
tion reached me announcing the transfer of several 
police officers, and I found myself gazetted to act as 
D.S.P. of Shikaq)ur in Upper Sind. Shikarpur had the 
not undeserved reputation of being the most infernal 
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place in all India. However, as far as I was concerned, 
there was nothing to do but obey orders. The only 
question was whether my wife should accompany 
me, at all events during the hot weather, to such 
an intolerable place. However, she settled that 
question for herself, most pluckily insisting on going 
with me. I had to complete the annual report before 
I handed over. On the 7th of June we set off. One 
thing appealed to me in this unexpected transfer. I 
was heartily sick of devilhng for another man, and 
I much preferred ' having a district of my own as 
D.S.P. 

Poona was, on the whole, a place for making 
acquaintances rather than friends. But to this day 
I enjoy the delightful friendship of Dr. and Mrs. 
Theodore Cooke, of the Poona College of Science. 
Dr. Cooke, since his retirement, has written books 
on Indian botany, which have obtained the highest 
reputation. Other valued friends are Mr. and Mrs. 
C. T. Burke. He rose to be Chairman of the 
Bombay Port Trust. 
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SHIKARPUE, A TERRIBLE PLACE — THE MURDER OF 
JUNNAT — SHAHNAWAZ AND QUEEN VICTORIA — 
MURDER AND SUICIDE IN THE POLICE LINES — 
MURDER IN THE JAIL — I DETECT A RAILWAY-THEFT 
CASE — I RIDE INTO BBLUCHISTAN AND CAPTURE 
A BAND OF ROBBERS 

O N and off I served in Sind for ten years, so I 
got to know it very well. Sind is nearly as 
big as England, excluding Wales. India is a land of 
extremes. The country is either parched with drought 
or flooded with rain. If the temperature is not too 
high, it is generally too low. As for society, it varies 
between the almost excessive gaiety of the Poona 
season and the practical absence of any society at all, 
as at AUbag and many other small stations, let alone 
camp life. Sind went to the extreme of extremes in 
every possible point. The heat was unspeakable for 
nearly eight months of the year. For about three 
months the cold was bitter. It chilled one through 
and through. In the camping season we had a stove 
with a roaring wood fire in our tents morning and 
evening. If a pail of water was left outside at night 
it was thickly frozen in the morning. I have seen our 
tents fringed with big icicles. Sind is irrigated by 
numberless canals from the mighty Indus. There was 

i8a 
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seldom any rain. When it did rain, it came down in 
torrents, and any amount of destruction was caused. 
For much of our time at Shikarpur my wife and I 
were the only Europeans in the place. The judge was 
a native, and the civil surgeon was a native. The 
Collector and other officers lived at Sukkur, a large 
city on the River Indus. It has since become the 
headquarters of the district for all officers. But at 
the great horse-show in the winter as many as thirty 
people would sit down to dinner together at Shikar- 
pur. Much of Sind was sandy desert ; where there 
was cultivation the crops were magnificent. Most of 
the province was as flat as a billiard-table. The hiUs, 
where there were any, were extraordinarily rugged 
and steep. There were also , the extremes of wealth 
and poverty. 

We had a nightmare of a voyage from Bombay to 
Karachi, a distance of over six hundred miles ; and 
then we tmderwent a railway journey of over three 
hundred miles through heat and dust such as 1 had 
never before experienced. We arrived at our new 
home in the early morning, and I wondered how 
anyone could live and work in such stifling and 
sickening heat. Our house, which belonged to Govern- 
ment, was a detestable one. It was awful luck being 
sent to such a hole a few months after being married ; 
and it was a cruel place for a young wife. Apart from 
the heat, the insect life, especially the sand-flies, was 
enough to render life intolerable. My wife endured 
all the miseries of Shikarpur nobly. We were there 
for nearly two years, and she only left the district 
twice during that time, when we went to Quetta on 
ten days’ leave in September of each year. 
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Shikatpur was an enormous and unwieldy district, 
with an area of some eleven thousand square miles. 
I had a force of thirteen hundred police, of whom a 
hundred and fifty were mounted. I had no less than 
five inspectors and twenty-three chief constables. 
The railway police, for so much of the line as ran 
through my district, were under my charge. The 
population was about a million, and crime was very 
heavy. Murders were so common, that what with the 
awful heat and the vast distances, I could only go to 
a limited number of these cases. Some murders were 
about land. More were about women. Sind was 
chiefly a Mahometan country. The ladies of this com- 
munity were of a flirtatious turn of mind when they 
got the chance ; and the aggrieved husband, as a 
matter of course, smashed in the head of his wife and 
her lover if he detected a liaison. Cattle theft was 
rife all over Sind. There were certain tribes, such as 
the Jagiranis and Boordis, to whom this recreation 
was the breath of life. Burglary was common, and 
every now and then there was a wave of dacoities. 
The police force was about fifty below the sanctioned 
strength when I joined. In a few months I got it up 
to full strength, and also had a squad of oomedwars, or 
can^dates, learning their drill and other duties with- 
out pay until there were vacancies for them. The 
poHce were very slack, and in a bad way generally, 
my predecessor having been in very poor health. The 
uniform of the men was ragged and filthy. Parade 
was all anyhow, and discipline the same. I set to 
work to remedy these defects, with much greater 
success than I anticipated. The force had been 
practically run by my head-moonshi, as the head- 
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clerk for vernacular work was denominated. He was 
an elderly man named Mengraj. All promotions were 
bought and sold by him, and he was worth no end of 
money. I soon got rid of this gentleman. I used to 
hold orderly room at the lines under a great tree, the. 
heat inside the police buildings being like that of an 
oven. Hardly any leave had been given to the police 
for a long time, on the grounds that the force was 
below strength and that men could not be spared. 
I at once granted leave freely ; and this was one 
reason why recruits were tempted to come forward. 
One day at orderly room I had given a lot of leave, 
and to further applicants I said that they should have 
it as soon as the first recipients of the privilege re- 
turned to duty. One of these applicants, named 
Ghulam Mahomed, made a great fuss at not being 
allowed leave at once. He shouted out, “ Listen to 
the zoolum (tyranny) of the Sahib ! ” This was in- 
tolerable. I might have fined or reduced the man for 
this gross breach of discipline. But I did not think 
that a punishment of this kind would meet the occa- 
sion. Something more drastic, not to say dramatic, 
was required. Everyone present was eager to see 
what the Sahib would do. I instantly got up, walked 
to where Ghulam Mahomed was standing, and let 
him have it full between the eyes with my fist. He 
rolled one way and his puggree another. I heard no 
more about the zoolum of the Sahib. If this had been 
reported to the Commissioner in Sind I should have 
got into a nice row. But I was dealing with an im- 
ruly people, of Pathan and Beluch descent ; and I 
am convinced that what I did was more effective than 
anything else could have been. 1 was handicapped 
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in my work at first by not knowing the Sindi language. 
Thirty-five is rather old to start learning a new 
tongue. But I set to work, and passed in a lew 
months. I lived to be president of the examina- 
tion board for Sindi. 

Directly I took over charge I had to investigate an 
unpleasant case. The city magistrate, named Sahij- 
ram, came and told me that there was considerable 
excitement in the city, owing to the rumour that a 
Mahometan durzi, or tailor, named Ibrahim, who had 
recently died, had been poisoned at the instigation 
•of Ali Khan, a poUce inspector of the neighbouring 
district of Jacobabad. The reason given for this 
rumoured murder was that Ali Khan had been carry- 
ing on an intrigue with Eatima, the wife of Ibrahim. 
The death of the durzi, by the way, was shown in the 
register of deaths as due to fever. The charge being 
against so high an officer as a police inspector was 
an especially serious one. The difficulty was that no 
one would come forward to make any definite state- 
ment: However, it was essential to clear the matter 
up as soon as possible. The only way was to have 
the corpse exhumed and the intestines sent to the 
chemical analyser. I rode out to the Mahometan 
cemetery, about two miles off, before dayhght one 
morning, taking a medical officer with me to pack 
the intestines. I had the body dug up. The dreadful 
effluvium made me feel perfectly ill. The chemical 
analyser could detect no poison. I believe that some 
designing person who had a grudge against Ali Khan 
invented the whole story just to get him into trouble. 
I saw Fatima, the widow of the durzi. She was a 
lady so singularly wanting in personal attractions 
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that 1 audited All Khan, who was a handsome, well- 
set-up man, with better taste than would have been 
manifested in an admiration of so unlovely a divinity. 
Sind was the most terrible place for slander. K you 
listened to the people you would conclude that the 
vast mass of the population were the most desperate 
of scoundrels. Practically everyone’s character was 
tom into tatters. Hardly anyone escaped. One of 
the few exceptions was a head-constable named 
Khirajmul, who was employed as a clerk in my office. 
His pay was twenty-five rupees a month. He used 
to live on about eight, giving away all the rest in 
charity. He had no family of his own. By a con- 
sensus of opinion he was a most exemplary character. 

Another case which occinred just before I joined 
had to be investigated. A woman named Junnat, the 
wife of a man called Rubban, had died under some- 
what suspicious circumstances at the village of Muk- 
ker, twelve miles off from Sliikarpur. The case had 
been inquired into by Inspector Klian Mahomed, a 
fairly trustworthy, but rather stupid man. Upon the 
strength of his inquiries a final report had been sub- 
mitted to the District Magistrate that death was due 
to fever, and not to any foul play. The D.M. was not 
satisfied with this report, and he deputed the mukh- 
tyarkar, as a mamlatdar is termed in Sind, to make 
further inquiries. This officer went to the place, and 
reported that the death of Jminat was due to violence 
caused by her husband, and he wrote a long tirade 
against the police. So I went into the case. 1 first 
looked up the statement of the hospital assistant, a 
young Poona Brahmin named Vinayak, who had per- 
formed a post-mortem on the deceased. His certifi- 
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cate, though it was not very clear, certainly suggested 
that death was due to injuries. There was a road to 
Hukker on which it was possible to drive. So I set 
ofi one morning in a hired carriage and pair, accom- 
panied by my wife. We took our breakfast with 
us. We arrived in due course at our destination, and 
spent the day in a cow-shed, no better accommoda- 
tion being available. The heat was something un- 
speakable. We were shown into the cow-shed by a 
most polite and civil man, who got us a string bed to 
sit upon and brought us milk and some fruit, and 
generally made us welcome. When we had settled 
down a bit I intimated that I wanted to see one Rub- 
ban, the husband of the late Junnat. “ Ma Rvhban 
dhe, Hoozoor'* (“I am Rubban, your Excellency”), 
was the reply ! For some hours I examined witness 
after witness. The circumstances of the death were 
obscure, as the most contradictory statements were 
made to me. So much, however, was certain, that 
Junnat, though she had been having slight fever on 
and ofi, had not been seriously ill, and she had been 
drawing water from the village well the evening be- 
fore her death ; further, that she was a regular shrew, 
and Rubban had on more than one occasion lost his 
temper and beaten her, and that on the same evening 
that she was seen drawing water there had been an 
exceptionally bitter quarrel between the husband and 
wife. Several neighbours said they had heard the 
sound of blows in the house, and at least one stated 
that he had looked in and seen Rubban striking the 
deceased. In the morning it was known that Junnat 
was dead. If death was due to violence, there was 
no doubt that Rubban was the guilty party. It was 
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not exactly a strong case, but alter all that had 
happened, the only way was to have the circum- 
stances threshed out in court. So I put the hand- 
cuffs on Rubban, our genial host, and took him back 
with us to Shikarpur. I prosecuted the case in the 
court of the District Magistrate at Sukkur. Cross- 
examined by Govindbux, the pleader for the defence, 
a very smart man, Vinayak, the hospital assistant, 
broke down altogether. He had to admit that his 
post-mortem examination had been conducted in 
the most perfunctory way. The other witnesses, too, 
cut rather sorry figures under the rigorous cross- 
examination of Govindbux. The accused was ac- 
quitted, and the court recorded its opinion that 
there was no proof that death was not due to natural 
causes. This, at all events, had the effect of white- 
washing Inspector Khan Mahomed. 

My headquarters chief constable, the officer in 
charge of drill, clothing, and so on, was a very efficient 
man, named Shahnawaz. I appointed him soon 
after I went to Shikarpur, the former officer, Imam- 
buksh, a feeble specimen, going on pension. Shah- 
nawaz improved the drill immensely. He had served 
as jemadar, or native lieutenant, in an infantry regi- 
ment. On the occasion of Queen Victoria’s jubilee 
he had been to England, and with other officers was 
presented to Her Majesty. The Queen asked him if 
he had any representation to make. To the horror 
of all present, he replied that his neighbour at Shikar- 
pur, a Hindoo, Khyaram Pohomul by name, had 
built a cesspool close to his house, and the smell was 
very offensive ! Orders were instantly sent out to 
have Khyaram Pohomul’s cesspool removed. Shah- 
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nawaz was never tired of proclaiming his success in 
this matter, and he spoke with glowing admiration of 
the .Queen’s justice. His predecessor, Imambuksh, 
had a curious history. In our war with China years 
ago he had served in that coimtry. There he married 
a Chinese wife. He had a son named Jooma Khan, 
in physique a fine specimen of an up-country Mahome- 
tan, but with Chinese features. The general effect 
was very strjvnge. I made Jooma Khan a sawar, and 
a very smart chap he turned out. In the hot weather 
in Sind the only place where it was possible to sleep 
at night was on the flat roof of the house, the sky 
alone above us. Some people used to have water 
poured on their beds to reduce the intolerable heat. 
Sometimes, twice even in one night, we were driven 
down into the fiery oven of a house by sand-storms. 
What a place to live in ! One Sunday, a little before 
sunrise, a message was brought to me from Shah- 
nawaz that an armed' constable had shot himself in 
the lines, and the Sahib should come to make in- 
quiries. I was awfully annoyed at being awakened 
in the only part of the night when a refreshing sleep 
could be enjoyed, and on a Sunday, too, just because 
a man had committed suicide. So I sent back word 
that I would come later, and went to sleep again. 
However, in a quarter of an hour another message 
came to say that before suiciding himself the con- 
stable had murdered one of his comrades. That, of 
course, necessitated my presence instantly. So I 
climbed down the stairs from the roof, got into uni- 
form, and rode to the lines. The two dead constables 
had once been the, best of friends, but latterly both 
had been in love with the same lady, and they were 
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consequently on very bad terms with each other. 
This was apparently the cause of the tragedy. To 
avoid a repetition of this contretemps, I gave orders 
that all the carbines were to be placed under lock 
and key in a store-room immediately after each 
parade. 

One day there was a brutal murder in the Shikarpur 
jail. Strange to say, the jail was rather an attractive 
place to my wife and myself in the liot weather. 
There were some beautiful shady trees in the court- 
yards, and somehow it used to seem a trifle less hot 
in these precincts than anywliere else. There was 
a Hindoo called Kissandass, who was head-clerk to 
the superintendent of the jail. Kissandass was a 
most obliging little man, and a most cflicient officer. 
He practically ran the jail. One of the prisoners was 
a Pathan from Quetta. He had murdered a man up 
there, and had been sentemicd to death ; but his 
sentence, on appeal, had been reduced to a long term 
of imprisonment by reason of his advanced age. This 
man contrived to secrete an iron bar with the inten- 
tion of using it to kill the Inspector-General of Prisons, 
who had come to visit the jail. He failed to find an 
opportunity of carrying out this plan, and in default 
of his intended victim he thought he might as well 
go for Kissandass. The unfortunate liead-clerk was 
wearing a light cap instead of the usual puggree, and 
the Pathan brought down his bar full on Kissandass’ 
unprotected head. Kissandass lived for several 
weeks, and at one time we hoped that he would re- 
cover. I was present at the Pathan’s execution. 
At that time it was the duty of the D.S.P. to attend 
when a condemned prisoner was hanged. On one 
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occasioii, when I was engaged in this very laq>Ieasant 
duty, the rope broke, and the man, to his surprise, 
found himself standing unhurt below the scafiold. 
The executioner ordered him to walk up the steps 
again, which he did without a word of remonstrance. 
A fresh rope was applied, and this time the sentence 
was carried out. I was very indignant at the death 
of Kissandass. It was an outrageous thing that the 
Pathan was not hanged at Quetta for the previous 
murder that he had committed. There is far too much 
leniency in this and other matters shown by the 
authorities in India. Are we as a race growing too 
soft ? ^ Leniency when stern measures are required 
always leads to more trouble in the end. „ 

The law of evidence in India, or rather the quality 
of evidence required by judges, leads again and again 
to failures of justice. The maxim faUus in uno, 
falsm in omnibus is not applicable to India. Most of 
the witnesses are ignorant and illiterate. They are 
not accustomed to express themselves very accu- 
rately. They are bound to colour what they have to 
say by some excrescences, which in their opinion will 
help matters on. Probably three months have passed 
since the crime for which the prisoner is being tried 
in a sessions court was committed. A smart cross- 
examining pleader can easily make the witnesses con- 
tradict themselves on details and side issues. And 
yet, when the moral proof is as plain as may be, on 
accoimt of inconsistencies on points which are not of 
vital importance, murderers and dacoits are let loose 
upon society, although the judge, in his heart of hearts 
(as more than one has admitted to me) is morally 
certain that they are guilty. How disheartening this 
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is to the PoKce can be imagined. There waa one judge 
in Sind who acquitted in ahnost every case. He 
was transferred from Sind, and the budmashes and 
criminals made offerings at the shrine of the holy pit, 
or saint, in order that he might be sent back. Whether 
it was cause or effect or not, their prayer was an- 
swered. Of course, false cases are sent up for trial, 
but it is not so very difficult to determine if a case is 
concocted or not. By all means let the accused bo 
acquitted if he is innocent ; but he should not be 
acquitted when it is perfectly clear that ho is guilty 
just because some of the witnesses have muddled up 
things, or even deliberately asserted that which is not. 
You must go by the common sense of the thing, and 
not by legal hair-splitting. A member of the late 
ruling family of Sind, Mir Hussan Ali, a charming 
old gentleman, was very sarcastic on the subject 
of evidence. He told me that he once woke up at 
night to find a thief in his room. He said to the 
thief, “ Why are you here alone ? Where is the wit- 
ness ? ” 

The camping season was very delightful in Sind 
so long as one vras well. But the unhealthiness was 
something dreadful. Such a thing as everyone in 
camp being all well at one and the same time I cannot 
recall. Oneself, servants, orderlies, office hands used 
to take it in turns to go down with the awful scourge 
of malarial fever as soon as the cold weather came on, 
and the water in the innumerable canals dried up. 
There is no use in dwelling on this subject. It is 
enough to say that I look back with horror on all that 
we had to endure, year after year, from fever, ague, 
influenza, and kindred diseases. The touring season 
o 
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only Isusted five months in Sind, for the heat rendered 
it impossible to stay in the districts in April and May. 
Of course, for emergent work an ofiicer had to go out 
at any time. Putting aside fever and such-like, the 
cold weather was quite exhilarating. I was not much 
interested in the shooting, but in almost all parts of 
Sind there was small game in profusion. Uninterest- 
ing as was a considerable portion of the plains of Sind, 
much was, nevertheless, to be met with to gratify the 
eye and excite curiosity. As the traveller crosses the 
great Lansdowne Bridge over the Indus between 
Sukkur and Rohri, the view of those cities strikes him 
as representing the very embodiment of typical 
Eastern scenery. An artist would sigh for the in- 
spiration of a Turner to enable him to do justice to 
the rich colouring and wonderful perspective when 
the river is illumined by the rays of the setting sun. 
The long chain of mountains that forms the boundary 
between Sind and Beluchistan, though bare of vegeta- 
tion, throws up for hundreds of miles peak after peak 
in striking and diversified forms. Within this range 
is to be found, here-and there, a mountain glen through 
which a torrent of transparent water dashes down 
over rocks and pebbles, almost re min di n g one of 
Scotland. In many ways Sind had special charac- 
teristics of its own. Society was of a patriarchal 
tjrpe, and resembled what India in general must have 
been a hundred years ago. The district officer in 
Sind was a far greater power in the land than he was 
anywhere else. The Sahib was very much a Burra 
Sahib, and his hookum, or order, was law. On leaving 
one camp for another the zemindars, or landholders,.;; 
of the neighbourhood would, as a matter of course, 
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accompany him on horseback for several miles of his 
journey, and at a similar distance before reaching his 
next camp he would be met by the gentry resident 
at or near that place, who escorted him to his destina- 
tion. Many of the zemindars had enormous estates. 
They were generally of dignified appearance and 
courtly manners. They were very proud of their 
position, and looked to speak with the Englishman 
as man to man. Their morals were by no means 
above suspicion, and I detected ever so many cases of 
villainy among them. But I got on extremely well 
with them, and I prefer to remember their good 
qualities. They were wonderfully hospitable, and 
their servants turned out excellent curries and pillaos. 
They were delighted to put everything at one’s dis- 
posal — their houses, their horses, their camels, their 
carriages, and oranges and peaches from their gardens. 
They were ready to turn out at a moment’s notice 
and ride miles with me to assist in bringing offenders 
to justice. In Sind everyone used to ride. The 
thieves generally, the beggars not infrequently, used 
to go about on horseback. Some people rode horses, 
others preferred camels. I can’t say that I liked 
camel-riding ; but it was easier on an emergency to 
get a camel than a horse, and I suppose I covered 
thousands of miles by that means of progression. 
Once a camel turned head over heels when I was on 
him, and nicely bruised I was. Camels were the imi- 
versal beast of burden ; and my kit used to travel 
from camp to camp on a bobbing line of camels in 
place of the orthodox bail-ghari, or bullock cart, of 
the Deccan. The roads in Sind were too awful for 
words, and not fit for wheeled traflGic. A very bad 
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trait of the people of Sind was their utter indifference 
to the sufferings of animals. Innumerable gross cases 
of cruelty came to my notice. The donkeys were the 
worst"^ sufferers. I took an infinity of trouble to 
remedy the abominable evil. I fear that the result 
of my efforts was evanescent. 

I ''It is seldom that a European police officer in India 
blossoms into a detective. He has to administer, 
direct, weigh evidence, and so on. One case I had 
the luck to detect myself. There had been a succession 
of thefts from running trains. Somehow the thief, or 
thieves, would manage to open the locked door of a 
goods van and hurl out bales of cotton or other 
valuables. Once we were in camp at a place called 
Punno-Akil, where there was a very charming garden, 
in the north of the district. One morning I saw a 
party of police walking along the railway line, some 
on the permanent way, others below the embankment, 
a chief constable named Mahboob Ali sitting in a 
dignified attitude on a trolly. I asked what was up. 
It appeared that in the course of the night a wooden 
box containing silk worth over a thousand rupees 
had’been thrown out of a tram, and the police were 
looking for some clue which might put them on the 
track of the missing property. I at once joined the 
party, and suggested to Mahboob Ali that he might 
with advantage leave his trolly and walk along the foot 
of the embankment with me. We proceeded a long way 
without gettmg any enlightenment. At last we came 
to a place where the line was carried over a viaduct. 
In the season of the inundation of the Indus, which 
is caused by the melting of the snow in Cashmere 
during the hot weather, a stream of water used to 
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flow beneath the viaduct. Now it was quite diy. 
The ground below the viaduct was paved with large 
flat stones, to prevent the floods scouring out the 
foundations of the piers. I saw something as we 
walked across these stones, but said nothing. On 
reaching the other side I asked if the police had not 
noticed anything. No, nothing had struck them as 
noteworthy. I took them back and pointed out one 
of the paving-stones in the centre of which was a large 
star, evidently formed by the corner of a heavy square 
package falling on it. I called the police sons of asses 
for failing to notice this. They were not in the least 
put out, but asked how it could be expected that such 
humble slaves as themselves shoidd have the wisdom 
with which God had endowed the Sahib ? The next 
thing to do was to get a tracker. After a little delay, 
one of these curious people was obtained. The Sindi 
trackers are famous. Where an ordinary person can 
see nothing they will tell you if the man whose tracks 
they are following is yoimg or old, if he was walking 
or running, and if he was carrying a weight or not. 
They will follow stolen cattle for a hundred miles. 
The Sindis used to tell ihe that with the spread of 
education the art of tracking was djdng out. Any- 
how, I saw wonderful things done. There was a 
tracker in the police named Mehrab BLhan. He was 
a mounted head-constable^ He did not even take the 
trouble to get off his horse to examine tracks, but 
rode along unconcernedly, never making a mistake. 
I had various trackers in the poHce. They were all 
ragged and disreputable in appearance. If they 
were told to do some drill or keep themselves clean, 
they would at once resign. So I overlooked their 
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want of smartness. In this case the tracker said that 
three men had walked together from the place where 
I saw the crack in the pavement, carrying a heavy 
weight. The ground was parched ; and I could see 
no sign of any tracks at all. On we went for a mile 
or so through some pretty thick jungle, and in about 
an hour we found a small glade in the thickets where 
the ground had obviously just been dug up. We had 
no tools with us, but these were procured from a 
small village about half a mile off. We were all very 
excited by now. The tools arrived and we got to 
work, and there was the box of silk, not even opened. 
The next thing to do was to discover the delinquents. 
We summoned all the able-bodied men of the neigh- 
bouring hamlets. Each was told in turn to walk for 
a few yards. The tracker examined their footprints, 
and picked out three men who he said were those who 
had carried the box. The three at once confessed, 
and said that a goods clerk at Sukkur had told them 
about the box of silk. This was probably true, but 
could not be proved. The three men, when their trial 
came on, said that they were innocent, and that they 
had confessed because the police beat them. This 
was hardly good enough in face of the tracker’s testi- 
mony, and they all went to jail. 

Fmther north than Punno-Akil was Mirpur, quite a 
large place. When we were camped there I had to 
leave my wife for about a week to run down a gang of 
desperate criminals. There was no other white person 
of any description at Mirpur. Later on I often had 
to leave my wife in the same way, sometimes in the 
most out-of-the-way spots. But I don’t think she 
ever felt any sense of insecurity. It is impossible for 
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anyone who has not been to India to reahse what 
this sort of thing means for an English lady. What 
called me away on this particular occasion was a 
daring gang-robbery, about seventy miles south of 
Mirpur. For a long time past I had been interested 
in the goings-on of a band of desperadoes named 
Thuddoo Boordi, Waloo Machi, Khooshal Amerani, 
Mira Gopang, and Mehra Gopang. These gentlemen 
had committed a series of depredations, and rendered 
the roads more or less unsafe in the central portion of 
the district. After each offence they disappeared 
with the speed of lightning through the narrow strip 
of territory known as the Jacobabad district, into 
the independent country of Beluchistan. None of 
their offences had hitherto been individually heinous 
enough to demand my presence ; but now a really 
serious robbery in which four of them were concerned 
was reported to me. Things had gone far enough, and 
I determined to leave nothing undone to bring the lot 
of them to book. I went one morning to Ruttodehro 
by rail, and there, incidentally, investigated the 
circumstances of a murder case in which the accused 
had been arrested. Then I rode on about twelve 
miles and put up for the night, in the usual discom- 
fort. Next morning I pressed on, and in the course 
of the afternoon I came upon a cavalcade of police 
and zemindars, who were gathered together in the 
hope of getting hold of Thuddoo and his confede- 
rates. How well I remember all these people. I can 
see them before me now. Of the police there were 
Inspector Ali Khan of the Jacobabad district, with my 
Inspector Khan Mahomed ; chief constables Karim- 
bux, a particularly plucky man, and Sayndad Khan, a 
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very zealous, sometimes too zealous officer; head- 
constables Noor Mahomed and Karimbux; and a 
number of sawars, of my district. Among the zemin- 
dars the following belonged to Shikarpur : Ghoolam 
Khader Druckan, a fine-looking man, with a long 
grizzly beard ; Allahbux Pathan, from Gurhi Yasin ; 
Jan Mahomed and Alam Khan Joonejo, from 
Sijawal; and from across the border, men who 
owned land both in British districts and in the Khan’s 
territory, as they called Beluchistan, there were 
Lushker Khan Jamali, a most influential man ; his 
*son, Yar Mahomed, a daring young fellow; and 
Ghoolam Ali Booradi, a very prominent personage. 

All the above meant well ; but there was another, 
Gawher Khan Jamali, who, I knew, was as treacherous 
as could be, and would circumvent me if he could 
manage to do so in some imderhand way. It was quite 
inspiriting to find myself in command of such an im- 
posing body of mounted men. There must have been 
about a hundred, for each of the zemindars had a 
number of followers. The numerical strength struck 
me as altogether unnecessarily great for the work to 
be done. However, they knew more about it than 
I did. The first man to greet me as I rode up was the 
silly old fool Inspector Khan Mahomed. “There is 
not much chance of detecting this case, Sahib,” was 
his encouraging salutation. I told him he had better 
go home and nurse his babies. Then zeniindar 
Ghoolam Khader Druckan, whom I had known well 
for a good long time, came up and put a different 
complexion on affairs in general. He had an excellent 
bit of news. Some of his men had had the luck to 
capture Waloo Machi, one of the gang, the least im- 
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poitant of the lot, but still a prize worth having. I 
was more than pleased. I praised him in the hearing 
of everyone for his zeal and promised him a sword 
in recognition of his good work. This, of course, en- 
couraged the rest. It was, however, impressed upon 
me that it was no easy thing to get hold of malefactors 
in the Khan’s territory, and that human life in that 
country was not regarded with quite as much sanctity 
as in British territory. I said that I had come, at 
great inconvenience, to work, and not to talk about 
difficulties, and that I was going on at once. This 
appeared to be to the taste of Yar Mahomed, the son 
of Lushker Khan. He at once volunteered to lead 
the way into Beluchistan, and swore that he would 
get me the robbers somehow or other. After this no 
one could well hang back ; and we all rode on till 
evening, when I was told that we were now out of 
British territory and under the jurisdiction of the 
Khan of Kelat, which place is the capital of Belu- 
chistan. Here we spent the night somehow. I slept 
the sleep of the just. I was informed afterwards that 
there had been a sentry all night over the ramshackle 
hovel in which I was billeted ; but I knew nothing 
about it at the time. 

The next few days we spent in riding about the 
country ; and at the expense of great fatigue and 
discomfort, but without any particular difficulty, we 
laid hold of Thuddoo Boordi, the leader of the gang, 
j|/Mira Gopang, and Mehra Gopang. A nice set of 
' scoundrels they looked. But Thuddoo’s lieutenant, 
Khooshal Amerani, I had not got ; and I was deter- 
mined not to go back without him, though various 
zemindars began to plaintively suggest that it was 
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time for them to return to their estates. However, 
I encouraged them to hold fast by promising to inform 
the Commissioner in Sind of the excellent services 
that they had rendered. One evening after I had had 
some food of sorts and, utterly wearied with the day’s 
exertions, was about to turn in for the night, I per- 
ceived a figure standing at the door of my hut. Jt 
turned out to be young Yar Mahomed. He began to 
talk in a highly mysterious way, and it was a long 
time before he got to the point. It was not very easy 
’ to understand him either, for he knew no Hindustani, 
and not much Sindi, his own language being Pushtoo. 
However, I gathered in course of time that Khooshal 
Amerani had taken refuge in a mud fort about twenty 
miles off, which belonged to Khooshars brother, 
Saduk Khan, a petty chieftain, who had a number of 
armed men at his disposal. 

Here was a lively, prospect of an adventure. My 
men, of course, were armed, and I proposed starting 
at once for the fort with aU my followers. But Yar 
Mahomed would not hear of this. He said that no 
British Police must show themselves, for their mere 
presence would stir up animosity. He said that he, 
with three of the trans-frontier zemindars, would go 
to the fort, and that, by his own personal influence, 
he would bring back Khooshal. This proposal was 
not altogether to my liking, for I wanted to see more 
of the fun. Finally we agreed to a compromise. I, 
with chief constable Karimbux, who was not to be 
in uniform, as our escort, was to ride with Yar 
Mahomed to within a short distance of the fort. I 
was to wear a puggree instead of a helmet, so as not 
to attract attention. Karimbux and I were to re- 
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main behind some trees where we should not be 
observed, but whence we could see something of 
what was going on. Yar Mahomed was to conduct 
negotiations. We started at three o’clock in the 
morning, riding slowly so that our horses might be 
fresh for the return journey. We had a spare horse 
for Khooshal. At dawn of day we saw the fort 
before us. I and my escort reluctantly took up our 
position as arranged. The foliage of the trees was 
not thick, and I could just get a glimpse of the pro- 
ceedings. Until Yar Mahomed and his companions 
drew close to the fort gate there was no sign of life 
within. All of a sudden an alarm was raised, and 
there appeared on the walls a Hne of wild Beluchis 
armed with muskets and swords. Yar Mahomed held 
up his hand in an authoritative attitude, and in a 
short time the men on the rampart lowered their 
arms, the gate swung open, and Yar Mahomed and 
his friends disappeared within. I waited impatiently 
for their reappearance. The Oriental is never in a 
hurry, and there must always be a free allowance 
of time for oratory. At length the gate reopened and 
five riders emerged. Yes, my allies had got Khooshal 
with them on the spare horse. They evidently con- 
sidered it advisable to get him away as soon as 
possible, and they came up to the trees, behind 
which I was awaiting them, at a smart canter. Karim- 
bux and I joined them, and I was just giving Yar 
Mahomed shdhbash for his successful enterprise, when 
we were aware of three men galloping after us from 
the fort. Had the garrison thought better of their 
decision to give up the refugee ? It looked like it ; 
for the three, one of whom was no less a person than 
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^duk Khan himself, the owner of the fort, clearly 
meant mischief. Saduk Khan was a powerful man 
and well mounted, and waving his sword above his 
head, he dashed at Yar Mahomed. Yar Mahomed did 
not seem a bit perturbed, and he neatly warded off 
the stroke with his own weapon. Meanwhile Karim- 
bux, the chief constable, had seen his opportunity. 
I never knew exactly how he did it ; but hurling him- 
self on Saduk Khan, he somehow threw him off his 
horse, not without getting a nasty sabre cut on the 
forehead in the process. Saduk Khan’s two followers 
demounted to assist their chief. I had got my bird, 
and I did not want any unnecessary bloodshed. So 
I gave the order to gallop, and gallop we did, leaving 
our opponents to think matters over at leisure. 

This chapter is growing too long, and so I am 
afraid is this book. Considering the hundreds of 
camps we were at in various districts, the hundreds 
of cases that I investigated, the interesting people 
whom I met, and the multifarious experiences that 
I encountered in all those years, I could easily write 
many more pages, not to say volumes, than I could 
ever expect anyone to read. So I must put a brake on 
my pen. I will conclude this chapter with a brief 
description of our first Christmas in Sind. We were at 
a place called Larkana, a large town to the south of 
the Shikarpur district. Larkana is now a separate 
district, formed of part of Shikarpm and part of 
Karachi. Our tents were pitched in a neatly arranged 
camping-ground. The police had planted rows of 
plantains to mark out paths from one tent to another, 
and put up pretty flags and devices where the paths 
met. Our servants tied strings covered with flowers 
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from one tent to another, and we procured somi 
vegetation from the jungle to adorn the interior. 
Living as we did for so many months each year in 
tents, we always made our canvas dwellings as much 
like a home as possible, with curtains, hangings, 
books, photographs, knick-knacks, and other items 
of civilisation. For Christmas we got out more things 
than usual from our boxes, and our tents looked quite 
fascinating. In succeeding years we often made up 
a party for Christmas ; but this year we were alone, 
and very delightful it was. The very next day after 
Christmas I heard of a murder case to which I had 
to go. A policeman can never count on a holiday. 
My wife insisted on accompanying me. The scene of 
crime was about twenty miles off, at a place called 
Thariri Hashim. We travelled on camels, taking as 
little in the way of impedimenta as possible. I in- 
spected an outpost on the way, and we arrived at 
our destination in the evening. An old man, named 
Rasool Bux, engaged in watching crops at night, had 
been brutally murdered by one Mahomed Ali, on 
account of some absolutely trivial dispute. The evi- 
dence, though morally convincing, was not enough 
for a sessions court, and the police had hesitated to 
take action. However, as the accused was a Beluchi 
who had only been a year or so in British territory, 
I had him arrested and tried, under the Sind Frontier 
Tribes Act, by a council of elders, who were em- 
powered to pass sentence of imprisoipient ; and 
Mahomed Ali went to jail. My wife and I passed the 
night in a wretched little shed belonging to the 
Public Works. Department and the next day re- 
turned to our Christmas camp at Larkana. At this 
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time ! received the following letter from Mr., now 
Sir, Evan James, the Commissioner in Sind : — 

“ My dbab Cox, 

“ I want to write you a line to congratulate 
you on the very smart appearance of your police ; and 
smartness in uniform means with you smartness in 
work also. I took Sir James Browne and a large party 
to Shikarpur on Saturday, and was very pleased to 
see the excellence of the turnout, sawars, foot police, 
and all. “ Yours sincerely, 

* “H. E. M. James.” 



CHAPTER XI 

RIOTS IN BOMBAY — EXPERIENCES AT HYDERABAD — 
A DISHONEST POLICE INSPECTOR — DACOITIES AND 
MONEY-LENDERS — SALE OP WOMEN — DESPERADOES 
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PATHANS — A THIEF IN MY BUNGALOW — TOMMY 
ATKINS — AN EXPLOSION — ZEMINDARS — BIPIN 
CHUNDRA PAL — A BALLOON ASCENT — TERRIBLE 
ACCIDENT — AMUSEMENTS IN THE HOT WEATHER 

I N the hot weather of 1893 my wife and I, with 
our httle son, who was not quite a year old, went 
home on a three months’ trip. Oh, the joy of Picca- 
dilly and Pall Mall, and of the lovely English country 
lanes and fields, after the horrors of Shikarpur ! Alas, 
it was over all too soon. On our return voyage when 
the steamer called at Aden, the telegrams told us that 
furious riots between Hindoos and Mahometans were 
going on in Bombay, and that a great many lives had 
been lost. I felt sure that on arrival at Bombay I 
should be placed on special duty in that city in con- 
nection with the emergency ; and I only wished that 
I had been in time to take part in the serious opera- 
tions. My surmise was correct, and immediately on 
arrival I found myself placed under the orders of Mr. 
P. H. Vincent, the Commissioner of Police, who was 
an old and dear friend. Vincent, who was of German 
** 207 
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nationality, had had an exta^oidinary history, and 
was a most able officer. For his success in dealing 
with these riots he was made a Companion of the 
Indian Empire. The rioting was all over when I 
reached Bombay, but alarums and excursions were 
still going on. It was very strange on riding through 
the native city to find guards of British troops, who 
had been railed down from Poona, standing with 
loaded rifles and fixed bayonets at the comers of the 
principal streets. Tommy Atkins had a very good 
.time on this occasion. The troops in the city had to 
be provided with house accommodation, and rich 
natives were only too anxious to secure protection 
from the rioters for themselves and their families by 
entertaining a party of soldiers in their houses. They 
vied with each other in extending hospitality to the 
military ; and they did their best with good food and 
the best of champagne to welcome their temporary 
guests. The police had done exceedingly well, but 
they had been altogether outnumbered. Whenever 
they took strong action the conflicting parties of 
Hindoos and Mahometans joined forces for the time 
being to go for the police, and then they went at each 
other again, hammer and tongs. I believe there was 
much more loss of fife than was ever reported. The 
trouble was all about what we used to call the cow- 
row. Hindoos look on the cow as a goddess and 
thmk it the most fearful sacrilege to kill kine. On 
the other hand, a Mahometan is fond of beef. Cow- 
rows were common all over India at that time. To 
prohibit the killing of cattle was, of course, out of the 
question, but Government issued a lot of rules about 
the isolation of slaughter-houses, and a nice lot of 
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trouble we police had to enforce the regulations. 
Mahometans objected to any limitation of their 
sphere of action in this particular, especially when 
in some of their religious ceremonies it was part of 
the show to kiU a cow in public. However, if Indian 
policemen had not one difficulty dr another to deal 
with day by day their vocation would be gone. I did 
a lot of riding about with Vincent. It was interesting 
to see the shops gradually being reopened and con- 
fidence restored. Vincent did one very plucky thing. 
Before matters had really settled down, and when 
there was still anxiety lest riots should recur, he took 
his wife with him for a ride through the quarters that 
had been most disturbed. This was meant as a 
signal that tranquillity again reigned. It was my duty 
to write a long report on the riots. After this I was 
on special secretariat duty at Poona till close on 
Christmas, when we returned to Sind, this time to 
Hyderabad. 

Hyderabad was altogether superior to Shikarpur. 
There was a good deal of society, for it was a military 
station with a battery of artillery, a native infantry 
regiment, and a detachment of British infantry. The 
clunate, too, was an immense improvement. True, 
it was awfully hot in the daytime, and the furious 
wind laden with dust and sand was very tr 3 ring ; but 
the nights were as a rule wonderfully cool. It was a 
great thing being able to get a refreshing sleep. With 
an interval of a year at home in 1895-6 we were at 
Hyderabad for five years and a half. The district was 
a curiously shaped one, it being two hundred and 
twenty-five miles from north to south, and not ex- 
ceeding fifty from east to west. There was when we 
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went there only one little strip of railway numing 
across the district, and it was difficult to get about 
rapidly in case of emergency. Crime was very heavy, 
and the work endless ; and I used commonly to be 
wearied out at the end of the day. Almost immedi- 
ately after arriving at Hyderabad a rather alarming 
case occurred. We were just finishing dinner when 
an orderly rushed in to say that a sepoy of the Beluch 
regiment had higer-gaya, or gone bad, which meant that 
he was running amuck and loosing off his rifle in the 
iown. I at once rushed to the scene of his operations, 
but found that he had been arrested and taken to his regi- 
mental orderly-room. He had fired a number of cart- 
ridges, but all the harm he did was to slightly hurt one 
woman in the arm. I went to the orderly-room, where 
the officers of the regiment had hurried over from their 
mess. Colonel O’Moorc Creagh, v.c., now Commander- 
in-Chief in India, was engaged in angrily haranguing 
the delinqxient, and told him that he was a disgrace to 
the regiment for being only a tliird-class shot ! We 
went into camp very soon, after I had a little time to 
get to know my headquarters and city police. The 
armed police at headquarters were the smartest that 
I have seen an3rwhere. They were numerically strong, 
and I had sometimes as many as three companies on 
parade. They were quite as smart as the sepoys of 
any regiment. I often used to take them out into 
the jungle for sham fights. My headquarters chief 
constable was a very remarkable man, named Ibrahim 
Khan. He was of diminutive stature, but of tre- 
mendous force of character, and a splendid officer. 
His fault was that he would lose his temper, and abuse 
the men in unmeasured terms if there was any mistake 
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in drill, or if a man’s accoutrements had one degree 
of polish less than they ought to have. I had on 
several occasions to drop on him heavily for this 
failing. He used to be very penitent, and promised 
not to offend again. He always kept his promise — 
till next time. The inspector in charge of the city 
was named Narayan Sing, a Poona Maratha who had 
settled in Sind. Of all the police officers whom I ever 
met in India, I disliked and distrusted this man the 
most. I was forced to keep him in the city, as his 
health prevented him from riding, and I could not put 
him on district work. He was abominably clever; 
far cleverer, in an objectionable sort of cleverness, 
than I was. I could never catch him out with his 
tricks, though I often had reason to believe that he 
was an out-and-out scoundrel. He was always trying 
to let me in by setting some trap or other into which 
he hoped I would fall, for instance, by suggesting the 
issue of some order which was sure to result in trouble 
or annoyance. I admit that at first, having no reason 
to suspect him, I was once or twice taken in by this 
gentleman ; but I soon smelt a rat, and was exceed- 
ingly cautious in my dealings with him. I never took 
his word after the first go off regarding any of his 
subordinates or the people of the city. There was 
little doubt that he largely supplemented his pay by 
illicit means. One method was to exact considerable 
sums every month from keepers of gambling-houses, 
on condition that they were not to be prosecuted under 
the Gambling Act. Just before I finally left the Hy- 
derabad district I reported confidentially to the Com- 
missioner that I had good reasons for believing that 
he had actually assisted a dacoit named Lootuf to 
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escape justice. I could not absolutely prove this; 
and higher authority considered that he should not be 
brought to book for so serious a charge unlesf the cir- 
cumstances were substantiated by complete evidence. 
To do this was impossible. Narayan Sing is the only 
native police officer out of the hundreds whom I knew 
in all those years who to my knowledge ever bested 
me. He was a regular snake, with the subtilty of the 
proverbial serpent. 

There was an enormous amount of crime in the 
, district. Thefts and housebreakings were exceedingly 
common ; robberies with violence occurred pretty 
frequently ; the yearly list of murders andculpablehomi- 
cides (the Indian Penal Code term for manslaughter) 
was startling, and every now and then there was a 
dacoity. On the whole, one crime was exceedingly 
like another, and the details were rather sordid than 
interesting. In many cases I remember more vividly 
the awful difficulty and discomfort involved in getting 
to the scene of an offence than the actual circum- 
stances of the case. I once rode a hundred miles to 
get to a dacoity, and to ride thirty or forty was a 
matter of constant occurrence. It was the most diffi- 
cult thing in the world to get evidence in dacoity 
cases. The dacoits often disguised their faces, and 
tied rags or bits of sheepskin over their feet so that 
their footprints might not be recognised. Natives only 
have a very dim light in their houses at night, and 
so, with the best intentions in the world, it was very 
difficult for the injured persons to be sure of the 
identity of their assailants. When asked whom they 
suspected they would generally name some enemies 
of theirs (natives always have a tremendous stock of 
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dooshmans, or enemies), although there might not have 
been the slightest grounds for supposing that these 
particular enemies had anything to do with the 
matter. What the police had to do was to try to 
follow up the footprints in spite of attempts to frus- 
trate this mode of detection by bandaging the feet, 
to inquire about the recent movements of bad charac- 
ters within a reasonable radius, and to look out for 
the disposal of the stolen property. As regards the 
latter, gold or silver ornaments were frequently at 
once melted down, and so became incapable of identi- 
fication ; or they were buried for months, until such 
time as the hue and cry had blown over. If, however, 
the evidence on all these points was satisfactory 
there was some chance (I cannot say more) of securing 
a conviction in the sessions court. One not un- 
naturally felt a sense of annoyance when the witnesses 
either persistently swore that they had identified as 
the dacoits persons who, it was obvious, were per- 
fectly innocent, or when they asserted that they recog- 
nised no one, and even went so far as to deny that the 
stolen ornaments which we recovered for them were 
theirs, for fear of incurring the vengeance of the 
dacoits or their friends. At the same time, I must 
admit that to have a dacoity perpetrated in one’s 
house at dead of night must be a very disturbing ex- 
perience. The usual modus oferandi of these ruffians, 
who were often ten or more in number, was to make 
their presence known by uttering shouts, exploding 
hand-grenades, firing guns, and, where these were 
available, scattering showers of stones. Their primary 
object was to acquire property; but they had no 
hesitation in wounding or murdering anyone who 
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attempted to resist them. As a rule, the robbers were 
able to carry out their purpose with little or no oppo- 
sition. I really believe that even in an English 
village the tactics resorted to by the dacoits would 
cause consternation. In India I think that the terror 
associated with a nocturnal visit from dacoits met 
with less sympathy than might be expected, because 
it was generally a money-lender whose house was 
raided ; and even the man who has never borrowed 
a rupee in his life has a vague prejudice against 
. usurers. A sowkar who is reputed to spend' his life 
in despoiling the widow and fatherless not imnaturally 
fails to attract compassion if he is roughly required 
to part with a moiety of his ill-gotten gains. In 
spite of this attitude towards him the Indian money- 
lender has something to be said on his behalf. He is 
indispensable to Indian society. If he is not exactly 
an angel, neither is he necessarily always a Shylock. 
The local banker and capitalist, he is looked upon by 
the average ryot, or cultivator, with mixed feelings. 
If somewhat inclined to drive a hard bargain, he is 
always ready to make advances on reasonable security 
for the purchase of seed or cattle, or for marriage 
ceremonies. True, for the first two of these purposes 
Government will make advances which are known 
as takavi ; but Government has hard and fast rules 
as to the collection of capital and interest at stated 
seasons. The sowkar allows much more latitude. 
He is in no hurry for the cultivator to get out of his 
books. But peasants who get recklessly into debt, and 
throw away their landed interests with as little con- 
sideration as that with which Esau was ready to dis- 
pose of his birthright for a mess of pottage, in order 
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to sqiiander hundreds of unearned rupees on a 
daughter’s marriage, will turn rowd later on and say 
that they have been ruined by tLe Bunya, and plan 
revenge upon him by midnight attacks. There are 
certainly two sides of the shield as regards the Indian 
money-lender. As I have said, the detection of 
dacoities is the most difficult thing in the world. 
Occasionally the police have a stroke of luck through 
a split of the confederates regarding the distribution 
of the spoil, and some discontented spirit gives the 
show away. But the general reluctance to give 
evidence was the great hindrance to our work. Per- 
haps the reluctance was not unnatural. The wit- 
nesses would in the first place be taken hither and 
thither by the police to attend searches in which 
their property might bo found. They would then be 
summoned before the magistrate to give evidence, 
and subsequently before the sessions court, where 
they would be badgered and brow-beaten by counsel 
for the defence. AU this at the greatest possible in- 
convenience and loss of time and money, with the 
full knowledge also that the probable result will be the 
acquittal of the accused. I have known natives who 
have been the subject of a dacoity flatly deny that 
any dacoity had been committed, just to save them- 
selves the trouble involved in pressing the case. It 
is not likely, they think, that they will be molested 
again. The dacoits will devote their attention to 
fresh fields and pastures new. Better, they conclude, 
to bear their loss and let other villages take their 
chance. I used to find preventive measures the most 
efficacious. By keeping police constantly on the 
patrol, and by sending up persons suspected of dacoity 
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before the magistrates to be bound over for good 
behaviour, I generally managed to keep my district 
fairly quiet. This method, of course, like everything 
else in India, bristled with difficulties. A zemindar 
would have a row with his hari, or tenant, about 
rent ; and he would then suggest to me that this hari 
was a man of such desperate character that he ought 
to be run in as a budmash, the generic term for male- 
factors. One required as many eyes as Argus to see 
through all the tricks and dodges that were always 
being tried on in India, and as many arms as Briareus 
to get hold of the tricksters and dodgers. 

One little game which I had to combat was the 
sale of women from the Punjab to the landholders 
in Sind, who either could not manage to obtain wives 
in their own country, or who had a taste for some- 
thing of a foreign flavour. I found that there existed 
a professional matrimonial agency for the importa- 
tion into Sind of ladies who were represented as being 
of high-caste Hindoo or respectable Mahometan 
family. In point of fact, these frail beauties were 
generally of low extraction, and they were in the 
swim with the promoters of this confidence trick. 
But a fool has to buy his own experience ; and 
because his neighbour Nussir-ud-din had been cheated 
in a similar transaction, it would not occur to Zain-ul 
Abdin that his own aspirations for connubial bliss 
might lead to his discomfort. Hundreds of rupees 
were often paid to the agent, and the marriage cere- 
mony was completed with due formality. The wife 
would make herself the idol of her husband by her 
fascinating ways and sympathetic nature. She would 
win his confidence, be trusted implicitly with aU his 
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worldly goods, and one fine day disappear with the 
valuables of the /establishment. She would have a 
good old time in her home in the Punjab, and then 
return with hen agent to Sind to be sold to another 
victim. I had/uo particular pity for the simpletons 
who allowed yaemselves to be cheated in this way ; 
but it was ill/jgal to sell women, and there was also 
the offence <lii obtaining money on false pretences. 
So I worked' up cases against a number of the delin- 
quents, and they went to jail. I am afraid, however, 
that the trade continued to flourish merrily. 

During my first hot weather in Hyderabad I had 
a great deal of trouble from miscreants who generally 
resided beyond my borders. The district to the east 
of Hyderabad, known as Thur and Parker, 4n enor- 
mous area, extended to Jodhpur and Rajputana. This 
country was in great portion a desert ; but adjoin- 
ing my charge it possessed a long, narrow strip of 
extremely rich land. In this was situated a dense and 
very picturesque forest called the Mukhi Dhxmd. This 
forest was a sort of Alsatia. The most notorious 
criminals could find safe refuge in its secret recesses. 
The people of the neighbouring settlements were in 
sympathy vdth these Robin Hoods, and kept them 
supplied with food and necessaries. So long as the 
gentlemen who resided in the forest limited their 
attentions to the Thur and Parker district the matter 
did not concern me, though I was always ready to 
give what assistance I could to my brother officer 
who was responsible for that part of the empire. 
Towards the end of April there was a succession of 
desperate outrages round about the Mukhi Dhund ; 
and 1 directed my men to keep a keen look-out for 
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any signs of interference with my charge. For a time 
I was left alone ; but in the merry month of May, 
when the temperature was something frightful, and the 
whole air consisted of rolling clouds of dust and sand, 
I received reports of armed men in twos and threes 
riding about Shahdadpur and Tando Adam, in my dis- 
trict. I at once prepared to take the field with a large 
body of police, horse and foot. Before setting ofi I 
went to talk the matter over with Woodbum, my 
D.M., a very efficient and most popular ofiicer. In 
the most sporting way he said that he would come 
with me, and we spent several weeks together in the 
extreme of discomfort. There was also with us a 
young Assistant CoUectpr, named Mountford, a very 
promising member of the Civil Service. We went 
twenty miles by rail, and then rode about thirty miles 
on camels to the site of an ancient ruined city called 
Brahmanabad, which was a convenient base of opera- 
tions. We put up in the vacant hut of a fakir or re- 
ligious mendicant. At times one did really touch 
Eastern luxury ! We soon had a crowd of police and 
zemindars around us. For a couple of days we were 
engaged in examining witnesses and taking down 
statements. I soon got the names of the twelve 
chief persons who resided in the Mukhi Dhimd. The 
chief was one Butchoo, who was known as the bad- 
shah, or king, and his second-in-command was Isa, 
whom his followers designated the naib-diwan, or 
prime minister. I lived to see both these worthies 
hanged ; but that was not till more than two years 
had elapsed. The whole lot were religious fanatics 
called “ Hoors.” To these miscreants human life was 
of no consequence whatsoever. We soon learnt that 
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various members of the band had been harboured in 
villages of our district ; and we rode about day after 
day visiting these places and putting the fear of God 
and of the British Raj into the sympathisers with the 
movement. We made a number of arrests, and placed 
punitive police on the villages, the cost of the police 
being met by the villagers ; and we talked till we were 
weary, and listened to lies and to the falsest of false 
oaths on the holy Koran. Then came an unlooked- 
for surprise. In the midst of aU this, Butchoo and 
Isa, with unparalleled insolence, led a band into 
our district, and committed two dacoities within a 
few miles of us. They were off like Hghtning, and 
their footprints were traeed to their forest. I sent 
into Hyderabad for more police, nearly denuding 
headquarters, where the men left behind had to do 
double duty. For the foot police who came out I 
borrowed camels and ponies from zemindars, and had 
the roads and villages patrolled by armed men. We 
made more arrests of sympathisers, and encouraged 
loyal people by gifts of swords, puggrees, and even 
grants of land. After a few days my district was 
reduced to tranquillity, and the fax Britarmica re- 
mained undisturbed. Then we decided to move into 
Thur and Parker and join forces with Steele, who 
was in command there. We stayed about a week with 
him, and joined him in various forays in the Mukhi 
Dhund. But not a soul did we catch, though on 
more than one occasion we were close upon the 
bandits. It took two years to bring all these dare- 
devils to book, and success was not obtained till 
Government sent a lot of troops and the whole forest 
was surrounded and scoured by the military. But I 
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had no more trouble in my disisict. A great 
more was done in subduing these malefactors than 
was ever placed on record. They wer^ a perfect curse 
to the country, and it was no use to be squeamish 
about methods in running them to earth. Woodbum, 
Mountford, and I were out nearly three weeks over 
this show. The hardships were unspeakable. We 
were always filthy. But, nevertheless, we had quite 
a merry time, and used to consider which theatres 
we would do first in London when we got the chance. 
•I remember expressing my intention to visit the 
Gaiety before any other place of amusement, and 
renew my acquain^iance with Edmund Payne. This 
intention I punctually carried out ; and when I was 
enjoying the Shof Girl I thought of Butchoo and Isa 
and the Mukhi Dhund. 

I always felt indignant when 1 had to turn out for 
a case on a Sunday ; but 1 don’t know how often this 
happened. One Sunday there was a murder case in 
Hyderabad city. A Hindoo named Motiram, a 
wretched-looking man, who lived with his wife in 
an equally wretched hut, rushed out from his hovel 
screaming at the top of his voice that a Pathan had 
entered his tenement, mxirdered his wife, and at- 
tempted to murder him. Motiram was bleeding pro- 
fusely from a wound in the abdomen, and his wife’s 
throat was cut practically from ear to ear. I went to 
the scene as soon as the case was reported to me. I 
at once sent Motiram to the civil hospital for treat- 
ment, and for a report on the nature of his wounds. 
The medical officer certified that the injuries were 
merely superficial. Meanwhile I learnt from examin- 
ing the neighbours that no Pathan had been seen near 
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there that day, and that no one had been observed 
entering Motiram’s house. On the other hand, various 
people had heard the voices of the husband and wife 
in vociferous altercation, and cries from the woman 
of “ Don’t kiU me, don’t kill me ! ” The obvious con- 
clusion was that Motiram had murdered his wife, and 
then inflicted a trivial wound on his own person to 
bolster up his cock-and-bull story about a Pathan. 
Assuming this hypothesis to be correct, the sessions 
court would certainly insist on the production of the 
weapon used by Motiram. We searched inside and 
outside the house for a couple of hours, but no weapon 
was to be fotmd. There was a big pile of wood in the 
hut, and we moved every stick of this, but to no 
purpose. What on earth had the creature done with 
the weapon ? At last I went away to get a belated 
Sunday breakfast. Within an hour Inspector Nara- 
yan Sing came to me with a razor covered with 
blood, which he said he had found among the pieces 
of wood on searching a second time. I verily believe 
he put it there himself in order to make the evidence 
complete. This I could neither prove nor disprove. 
The razor satisfied the sessions court, and Motiram 
was convicted. I asked the neighbours who had heard 
the quarrel and the woman’s screams why they had 
not gone inside the hut to see what was happening. 
It was not their business, they said. That was all — 
not their business. 

It was rather a cool thing to burgle the house 
of the head of the Police, but this happened while 
I was D.S.P. of Hyderabad. It was the hot weather, 
and aU the doors and windows were wide 
open. Some time in the middle of the night my 
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wife was awakened by a noise which she at first 
attributed to a pariah dog having strolled in. But 
looking around, she saw a dark colunm standing up- 
right about two yards from her bed, and she gradually 
realised that it was a man who was holding in his 
hands a tin despatch box which contained her letters 
and papers. She called out “ Chm, char ! ” (thief, 
thief), and this awoke me. The intruder made a bolt 
of it, and as he went out of the door the light of the 
lamp fell on his back and she saw that he was oUed 
all over to make it difficult for anyone to seize hold 
of hun. We rushed out in pursuit on to the maidan, 
or stony plain, on which our bungalow was situated, 
calling for all the orderlies and servants to assist us. 
They hurried up, wondering what on earth was the 
matter. We procured lanterns and scoured that 
maidan for ever so long, but found no one. At 
last we gave it up and retired to bed again, after 
sending word to aU police patrols to be on the alert. 
Later on we were again aroused. This time it was to 
teU us that the thief had been caught by a mounted 
patrol in the compoimd of the chaplain’s house, with 
various items of the padre’s property in his posses- 
sion. A few things of ours were also with him, in- 
cluding a telescopic tumbler which I used to carry 
about when I was after dacoits or other criminals. 
In the morning we found that, while we had been 
searching for our friend on the maidan, he had all the 
time been concealed behind the gate of our house, 
where there was a sort of little niche in the compound 
wall ! The ground was sandy, and there were the 
marks of his feet. My wife’s despatch box was dis- 
covered at the foot of a hill a few hundred yards 
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below our house. It had been broken open and the 
letters, which were luckily tied up in packets, or the 
wind would have carried them to the four quarters of 
the earth, were thrown about on the groimd. The 
man was a Hindoo from the Punjab, who had only 
come to Hyderabad for the first time the preceding 
day. He had no reason to suppose that my house was 
the residence of the head of the Police. Of course, he 
went to jail. 

Another night I was aroused on account of a very 
unpleasant occurrence. A soldier from the battery 
of Royal Artillery had come to say that there had 
been a row in the barracks, and that one of the men 
had been killed. I got into uniform, went to the 
barracks, which were not far off, and took down the 
statements. There had been a lot of drinking and 
quarreUing after a sing-song, and one soldier had 
brutally kicked another and ruptured his spleen. The 
case was simple enough. I prosecuted the accused in 
the court of the District Magistrate, who sentenced 
the man to six months’ imprisonment on a charge of 
“ grievous hurt,” there having been no intention of 
causing death. Not a single officer of the battery put 
in an appearance that night while I was investigating 
the case. I have seen a great deal of Tommy Atkins 
in India, and I am glad to say that in the great 
majority of cases he is an exemplary character. But 
this was a very slack battery. The men used to get 
drunk in the bazaar. One of the city head-constables, 
named Futteh Chund, was quite smart in dealing with 
soldiers who were the worse for liquor. He would get 
a hired carriage and pair, go up to them in the most 
polite way, and with gentle and engagiug^manners 
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ask them to come lor a drive with him, as he would 
show them where really good liquor and other attrac- 
tions were to be found. The men would jump at the 
idea and assist each other into the carriage. Futteh 
Ohund would then drive them off as hard as he could 
to their barracks and hand them over to the senior 
non-commissioned officer on duty. 

One morning, just as I had returned to my bunga- 
low from parade, orderly-room, and so on, I saw a 
great column of smoke ascending from the city. Off 
I rode at once to see what had happened. A terrible 
explosion had occurred through a cooly smoking a 
hhidi, or native cigarette, in the premises of a shop- 
keeper who had a hcense for the sale of gunpowder. 
Four or five people were killed outright, and the 
smell of burnt human flesh was sickening. I could 
not get it out of my nostrils for days. The house 
was on fire, and .blazing fiercely, though the police 
fire-engine was already hard at work squirting a 
diminutive stream of water on to the flames. My 
men were busy pulling down walls, and otherwise 
trying to subdue the fire. 1 have been to many a fire, 
and the police have always acted splendidly. On 
this occasion I was standing on the flat mud roof of 
the next house directing operations, when a constable 
named Mahomed Ali Shah came and told me that 
there were some sacks full of gunpowder in a small 
go-down or store-room which formed a sort of separate 
story by itself on the top of the burning house. The 
go-down was approached by a tiny staircase. Ma- 
homed Ali Shah did not wait for orders, but darted 
up the staircase, which was enveloped in smoke, and 
hauled out bag after bag. I placed other men below 
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to take hold of the bags and pas^t them down to a 
place of safety as the plucky constable handed them 
out ; and I directed the hose upon the go-down. I 
promoted Mahomed Ali Shah to the rank of head- 
constable upon the spot. When the fire was fairly 
subdued, I thought that I might leave. I was black- 
ened with smoke and drenched with water. I rode 
home, changed into clean white uniform, and went 
to prosecute a dacoity case in the sessions court. 

Once, in the month of August, I received informa- 
tion that there had been a dacoity about fourteen 
miles off from Hyderabad the preceding night. I was 
awfully angry and indignant at such a liberty being 
taken so close to my headquarters. I ordered my 
horse and at once rode off without taking kit or ser- 
vant or anything beyond a small flask of whisky. It 
was frightfully hot, and I was glad half-way to get 
a drink of muddy water from a small canal, which was 
hardly rendered less nauseous by the admixture of the 
contents of my flask. I found that the dacoity was 
detected and four of the men arrested. But I was 
delayed with taking down statements and working up 
the evidence and could not return that night. Be- 
sides, my horse was a bit played out. A very nice 
young Hindoo zemindar put me up for the night and 
gave' me quite a decent dinner. I had to eat it with 
my fingers. My host’s name was Watoomul Pohomul. 
I saw a good deal of him afterwards. I had some 
excellent friends among the zemindars of the Hydera- 
bad district. There was a first-rate man named 
Ghoolam Rusool, who lived at Jatoi in the north of 
the district. I stayed in his house several times. 
He had a great estate, with beautiful gardens and 
Q 
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orange orchards. He was ^yeiy ke^ on to 
ing. He had perfect manners, Sp.d was a model land* 
lord. He was made an honoraay magktrate; He 
died some years ago. ^ 1 am glad to say that Ins son, 
Imam Khan, promises to follow in his fathra's foot- 
steps. At Matiari, about seventeen miles front Hyder- 
abad, there were three brothers who were great 
friends of mine, named Syud Jindal Shah, Syud 
Hussan Ah Shah, and Syud Imam Ah Shah. They 
were well-to-do, but nevertheless always in debt. The 
youngest. Imam Ah Shah, had a great affection for 
my httle son Michael, who reciprocated the feeling. 
My son was quite a well-known character in Sind. 
He spoke the language hke a native. After he had 
been put to school in England I used to have endless 
inquiries about him. An old police inspector named 
Mungharam once said to me : “ Salub, it was wonder^ 
ful to hear Michael Baba talk Sindi. You should 
have heard him abuse me ! ” 

Latterly a Bengah named Baboo Bipin Chundra 
Pal has attained considerable notoriety as ope of the 
leading seditionists of India. My wife and I met 
him in a very different connection at Hyderabad. 
He was a preacher of the Brahmo-Samaj, or theisti- 
cal church of India. We went to hear him give 
several sermons or addresses. His eloquence, pas-- 
sionate fervour, and, at the same time, his calm, 
convincing logic, impressed us enormously. He 
seemed the ideal of an inspired missionaiy^. How 
watipb possible that it could be the same man who 
has since taken a peculiarly disgraceful part in sedi- 
tion ? The pity ’tis, ’tis true. 

My wife and I were once witnesses of a terrible 
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accident. Thete was a honse-sliow on at a place 
called Tulhar, in the south ‘ of the district, and we 
and a number of other people were encamped there. 
A Mr. and Mrs. Van Tassell had arranged to have a 
balloon ascent. Mrs. Van Tassell was to go lip in the 
balloon and descend in a parachute. This had been 
done successfully in other places in Sind. The zemin- 
dars were very partial to an exhibition of this kind, 
and they subscribed liberally to the expenses. The 
balloon was inflated with hot air. It was being held 
down by about a dozen men, who were to let go 
when the signal was given by firing a gun. A furnace 
for heating the air in the balloon had been prepared 
in a hole in the ground, which had been excayated for 
the purpose. In coimection with the furnace there 
was a brick chimney, with which there was an under- 
ground communication. Everything was ready. Mrs. 
Van Tassell was seated on a trapeze suspended from 
the balloon. The signal was given and the balloon 
released. At that moment a breeze suddenly sprang 
up, and the balloon, instead of immediately rising, 
moved in an oblique direction. We aU saw what was 
about to happen, but no action was possible to pre- 
vent the impending catastrophe. Poor Mrs. Van 
Tassell was carried right against the chimney, which 
tumbled down by the force of her collision with it. 
The unfortunate woman gave a heartrending scream 
and looked deadly pale, and then was carried straight 
up into the air. It was the most pitiable and pathetic 
thing. There was no doubt that she had sustained, 
some terrible injury, and there she was, ascending 
higher and higher. Would she be able to free the 
parachute from the balloon and effect her descent ? 
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The suspense was simply appa]ling« At last we saw 
the balloon, which may by that time have been half 
a mile above us, cease to rise. The parachute, to our 
intense relief, separated from the balloon and gradu- 
ally came down. We hurried off with a string bed and 
some restoratives in the direction where the para- 
chute seemed likely to descend. The wind carried 
it some distance away, and when we arrived at the 
spot, there was Mrs. Van Tassell on the ground, sur- 
rounded by such a crowd of natives that she was 
almost deprived of air. I instantly dispersed the 
crowd. Then somehow my wife and I got the poor 
woman on to the bed, and she was carried away to 
the place where she and her husband were putting up. 
She was in dreadful agony. The Civil Surgeon of 
Hyderabad was our guest in camp, but happened to 
have gone to inspect a dispensary fifteen miles off. 
I sent a sawar full speed after him with a letter to say 
what had happened ; but he could not get back for 
some hours. When he arrived he found that Mrs. 
Van Tassell had sustained a fracture of the thigh. It 
is hard to imagine a more dreadful circumstance than 
to be carried willy-nilly into the air in such an ap- 
palling condition. The operation was most successful ; 
but I don’t think Mrs. Van Tassell ever essayed 
another balloon flight. Colonel Hume-Henderson, 
the Civil Surgeon, and Mrs. Henderson were and are 
our most intimate and valued friends. 

In spite of all its disadvantages in the way of 
climate, sickness, and isolation, there was something 
fascinating and captivating about Sind. There was 
a sense of empire there which I had not experienced 
elsewhere. I have never known any place where 
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peisdinal influence went for so much. One had a 
sense of being a real power in the land. The adminis- 
tration was very satisfactory, notwithstanding that 
there was more corruption to deal with on the part 
of native officials of all departments than I have met 
with anywhere else. What would have passed for 
dishonesty in the Deccan would have been flagrant 
honesty in Sind. In the face of this, it may seem 
paradoxical to say that the administration was satis- 
factory. But there is not much logic in India, and 
precious little in Sind. One reason why things were 
efficiently done was that most of the civil officers 
belonged to the Sind Commission — a sort of separate 
Civil Service for the province. The members of the 
Commission served all their life in Sind, and so ob- 
tained a most intimate knowledge of the country and 
the people. Perhaps to them Sind represented the 
“ predominant partner ” among the various con- 
stituent portions of the British Empire, the United 
Kingdom looming nebulously in the hazy distance ! 
Most unfortunately, the Sind Commission is nearly 
extinct, and appointments are filled by officers of 
the Indian Civil Service, who come to Sind to-day 
and go to-morrow. What Sind, above all places, 
wants is personal government and continuity of 
appointment. Some of the members of the old Com- 
mission were military officers. Others had drifted 
into the service in the same way that I had. Of 
these, Mr. B. Giles rose to be Commissioner in Sind, 
and I have not met in any service more thorough and 
efficient administrators than my friends Steele and 
Mules, who were for years Collectors and District 
Magistrates. 1 do not for a moment mean to imply 
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that members of the Indian Civil Service were, or 
are, per se less able than ofl&cers of the Sind Com- 
mission. But for a man to be sent to Sind for a year 
or two against his will, and to count the days for his 
return to the Deccan, is not the way to get a good 
ruler for Sind. When in July, 1899, 1 left Sind for the 
presidency, it was not at my own request. 

On society at Hyderabad I look back with some- 
what mingled feelings. It is best to think of the 
brighter part of it ; and there were many people 
whom it was a real pleasure to know. On and ofi, 
though by no means continuously, we had a great 
deal of amusement. There was a racecourse, and 
once a year, in the Hyderabad “ week,” there was a 
big race-meeting. The week was a great institution, 
when any amount of people came from Karachi and 
other stations, and we had, besides the ra'’es, balls, 
cricket, tennis and golf, picnics, and all sorts of 
tamashas. Apart from the week, we used to have 
riding parties, drinks being sent out to places a few 
miles o£E, small race-meetings and gymkhanas, with 
Lloyd-Lindsay and other mounted competitions, 
theatricals, concerts, dances, musical at-homes after 
dinner, and mounted paper-chases. These latter 
afiorded excellent recreation. All these things would 
go on just as if there were no such thing in existence 
as a thermometer registering a hundred degrees odd 
in the shade ! Dinner-parties were, of course, of con- 
stant occurrence. 



CHAPTER XII 


THE PLAGUE AND ITS TEERORS — ^THE DHARWAR DIS- 
TRICT — ^ROTTEN POLICE AND TERRIBLE CRIMIN- 
ALITY— MY WRATH AT INSPECTOR KRISHNAJI — 
I GET THE BETTER OP THE DACOITS — SOME PAINFUL 
EXPERIENCES — ^I SHOOT A TIGER — ^THE AWFUL 
DISCOMFORTS IN INVESTIGATING CRIMES — ^DEATH 
OP QUEEN VICTORIA — ^DISTRESS OF THE NATIVES 

M y transfer from Sind in July, 1899, came as a 
bolt from the blue. We had been on short 
leave to Simla, and two days before leaving the hills 
I received orders to go to Poona on special duty. 
Had I in the least anticipated such a thing we should 
not have undertaken the expensive journey to Simla. 
There would have been no need to do so. After two 
or three months at Poona I was moved on to Dhar- 
war, three hundred miles south, as D.S.P. of that 
district. These journeys financially ruined me. It 
being the monsoon time, and the sea very rough, 
I could not take my three horses by steamer. They 
had to be marched about two hundred miles across 
country to Deesa, and thence railed. All that Govern- 
ment allowed me was double first-class fare by rail and 
single fare by steamer, while I had to pay out of my 
own pocket for my wife by sea, my two children, 
various servants, my horses, dog-cart, tents, and all 
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my worldly goods by steamer and rail. I suppose 
my various transfers to and from Sind cost me some 
thousands of rupees. It being the season at Poona, 
I had to pay nearly as much for a house for two or 
three months as I should have had to for a whole year. 
It came to this, that when we moved on to Dharwar, 
I had to get an advance from Government to defray 
the expenses of my journey. This was my financial 
position after twenty-two years in Government ser- 
vice. But worse was to come. 

We had a miserable time at Poona. I had seen 
something of that frightful scourge, bubonic plague, 
at Hyderabad. But it was nothing to Poona. The 
whole place was in a piteous state. All day long an 
endless procession of dead bodies on their way to the 
burning ghauts went past the gate of our compound, 
and the cries of “Rama! Rama!” (the god who 
escorts the departed to another world) which issued 
from the bearers, were too pathetic for words. The 
city seemed a place of the dead. People had taken 
refuge from the pestilence that walketh by noonday 
in temporary huts and tents set up in all directions 
outside the stricken area. Shops were closed, ser- 
vants had fled, and all business was disorganised. 
A feeble attempt was made by Europeans to keep up 
the amusements of the Poona season, but there was 
no real heart in anything. Plague hospitals met one’s 
eye everywhere. Immense efforts were made by 
Government to cope with the situation. The inten- 
tions of the authorities were entirely beneficent; 
but excepting inoculation, about which opinions are 
conflicting, I fear that to natives the remedies seemed 
worse than the disease. They were desperately severe, 
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and at the same time singularly inefficacious. I am 
not surprised at the bitter discontent which they 
aroused. I don’t believe that they would have been 
tolerated in England. Plague camps were erected at 
a large number of railway stations, and whole train- 
loads of people were bundled out and kept in the 
camps for a week before they were allowed to proceed 
on their journey, in order to see if they developed the 
dire disease. There was stringent house-to-house 
visitation, and if any person was suspected of having 
plague the whole family was forcibly removed to a 
plague camp. The terrible hardship of this upon both 
Hindoos and Mahometans can be better imagined 
than described when one thinks of the almost sacred 
seclusion in which the females of the household are 
accustomed to dwell. One of the most grievous mis- 
takes which we ever made in India was the employ- 
ment of British soldiers in the Poona city on the 
unenviable task of searcliing the houses of Brahmins 
and other high-caste people for cases of plague. If 
they found one, besides the removal of the people, 
there was the wholesale destruction of curtains and 
hangings which might contain the germs of the dis- 
ease. The cherished possessions of the women were 
flung out of the windows into the streets, to be carted 
away and burnt. The behaviour of the soldiers in 
these trying circumstances was most exemplary. But 
if an Englishman’s house is regarded as his castle, the 
Indian’s dwelling is as sacred as a nunnery and a 
shrine combined. This invasion by white soldiers 
seemed nothing short of desecration. If it was the 
will of God that they should all die of plague, said the 
people, then let them die without these added horrors. 
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But it did not seem right to the authorities to let the 
people die. To preserve life and stay the spread of 
the disease were the principles to be observed. It is 
easy to be wise after the event. All that can be said 
is that such measures would never again be adopted 
in a like emergency. 

;When we reached Dharwar thiags were, if possible, 
worse. My predecessor’s wife was barely convalescent 
from plague. He could not move her; so he took 
a month’s leave, and stayed on in his house, which 
•was consequently not available for us. Moreover, it 
had already been promised to some natives. The few 
houses usually occupied by Eui’opeans which hap- 
pened to have fallen vacant were crammed full of 
natives who had fled from the plague-stricken city. 
What were we to do? Most fortunately, an old 
friend, Mr. Anderson, Chief Engineer of the Southern 
Mahratta Railway, .proved a guardian angel and 
took us all under his hospitable roof for a week. “All ” 
consisted of my wife, myself, our two children, and an 
English nurse. Anderson did this at great incon- 
venience to himself. It was one of those things that 
one remembers for a lifetime. At the end of this 
visit a resident, who was going away for a month, 
placed his house at our disposal. After that there 
was no house to be had at all, and we went into camp 
for the touring season without any house behind us 
to fall back upon in case of need. This saved house- 
rent, which was some advantage. The Police of the 
Dharwar district were in a deplorable state. Even in 
ordinary circumstances they were notoriously a rotten 
lot. The people of the district were of very inferior 
type. Not a man of them ever thought of joining the 
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native anny. They were a soft, feeble race, well-to- 
do, and enervated by good living, for the soil was rich 
and fertile. The climate, though it had great ad- 
vantages, had this drawback, that there was no cold 
weather, and it needs that desideratum to breed a 
man. Given a low temperature for a portion of the 
year, it does not matter how hot it is for the rest of the 
time, witness the splendid men of Upper Sind. Con- 
sequent on their climate and conditions, the members 
of the Dharwar Police were as slack as they could be. 
What a change from Hyderabad ! But the circum- 
stances were far from ordinary. Owing to plague, 
and the evils concomitant therewith, police work had 
become so irksome that for a long time recruits had 
ceased to present themselves, and the force was 
about fifty below strength. Apart from this, another 
fifty had been taken away for employment on special 
plague duty — ^guarding camps, hospitals, railway 
stations, and so on. This was an iniquitous arrange- 
ment, and should never have been allowed. Fancy, 
at a time when police were most urgently required, 
depriving the force of fifty men for extraneous duties ! 
Never were police more needed for their legitimate 
functions. The district was seething and reeking 
with crime. My very first business was to get back 
the men from plague duty. I was told that I could 
have them if I could replace them by anyone else. 
This I soon did. 1 got hold of pensioners and others 
who answered the purpose all right, and whom I 
supplied with some partially worn uniform from the 
police stores to represent authority. There was no need 
of educated and drilled men for plague duty. Any 
man of decent character answered the purpose. 1 left 
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three or four head-constables for general supervision 
over the new hands. I also set about recruiting as 
hard as I could. It did not do to be too particular 
as to qualifications. Anything was better than 
nothing. Applicants soon began to put in an appear- 
ance, and within a few months the force was com- 
plete, with a few unpaid “ candidates ” over. The 
new men were at least as good as the old lot. There 
was a limited number of moimted police, eleven in all, 
for the whole district. In this time of emergency I 
found these men employed in the useful occupation 
of drilling at headquarters ! Now a mounted police- 
man in India is equal to about half a dozen men on 
foot. He inspires great awe amongst the population 
at large. I straightway got hold of a map of the 
district, with which, of course, I was totally unac- 
quainted, and sent out all the mounted men, even 
giving up my own orderly, to the places which I was 
informed were the most criminal. I also wrote in 
urgently to the Inspector-General of Police, asking 
for assistance by the deputation of police from other 
districts. This could not be done ; but Government 
authorised me for a few months to enlist as extra 
police thirty men of good physique and decent charac- 
ter, whether otherwise qualified or not, to strengthen 
the regular force. . I soon got the men, issued regula- 
tion belts, boots, and puggrees (other articles of 
uniform were not available), armed them with heavy 
sticks, and sent them to patrol the worst areas, under 
the direction of the chief constables of the talookas, 
with a stiffening of regular police. Very good work 
they did. 

Almost from the first I had good luck in the Dhar- 
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war district. But it was a terrible busmess getting 
things into order. Talk of cleansing the proverbial 
Augean stable ! There had been nearly eighty 
dacoities in the district that year before I took 
charge in the latter part of October. The Police had 
become utterly disheartened and callous. It was 
sufficient for them to report each new dacoity with- 
out taking any action at all. Plague was raging 
throughout the district, and people had evacuated 
towns and villages to live in reed huts. This was a 
splendid opportunity for thieves and robbers. Every- 
where in India there is a fringe of the population on 
the borderland of respectability and disreputability. 
For these nondescripts the temptation afforded by 
people, many of them in possession of considerable 
valuables, living in such an unprotected state, was 
too great to be resisted. The bolder spirits went for 
the temporary camps. The inhabitants of the dis- 
trict were a set of utter cowards and never attempted 
to resist. The dacoits, too, were cowards and would 
not act in less numbers than twenty-five or thirty at 
a time. Minor thieves ransacked the deserted houses, 
many of them being stricken with plague in the pro- 
cess. In my first ten days of this paradise of thieves 
no less than fifteen dacoities, several of them serious 
ones, attended with loss of life, were reported. Not 
only was the district new to me, but I hardly knew a 
word of the language, which was Kauarese. As the 
Scotch minister said when preaching on the text 
which narrated how Samson caught three hundred 
. foxes and tied them together by their tails, “ the 
subject breestled wi’ deeficulties.” 

One day, within a week of my arrival, I reeeived red 
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letter envelopes, dauries, or expresses, as they called 
them, containing reports of five serious dacoities at 
places not far apart from each other near Hangal, in 
the south of the district. I hastened off, with a view, 
if I could achieve nothing else, to acquire some per- 
sonal knowledge of the country, people, Police, and 
criminals. I went by the evening train to a place 
called Haveri, about sixty miles from Dharwar. I 
took my bicycle with me. This was a new means to 
me of getting about ; for since bicycles came in I had 
been in Sind, where the roads were hopeless for biking. 
I took a servant and some provisions. I slept at the 
Haveri station. The next morning, very early, I was 
informed that the police inspector of that part of the 
district had arrived. His name was Krishnaji. He 
was a Brahmin, and a strong, fine-looking man, 
bigger and taller than I was. I had a talk v/ith him, 
and at first he impressed me favourably, though I was 
aware that ho had been doing very little of late. But 
I made allowance for all the circumstances, especially 
as it was impossible to avoid realising that the police 
for some time past had had a chief who did nothing 
except continually curse his men. I asked Krishnaji 
how he was going on to Hangal, which was twenty-two 
miles by road. He rephed that he had his horse with 
him and he was going to ride. I inquired how long 
it would take him to get to Hangal. He said that he 
would have to rest in the middle of the day, and 
hoped to arrive in the evening. This was too in- 
tolerable ; but I restrained my indignation and told 
him that, whatever sort of horse he had, I expected 
him to be there by midday. I then set off on ,my 
machine, leaving my kit to follow in a bullock cart. 
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!EIie road was very hilly, and I had to cross a broad, 
onbridged river a few miles out from Haveri. The 
apparatus for crossing was a kind of enormous coracle 
composed of skins affixed to a wooden framework. 
Bullock carts could be conveyed in this curious ferry. 
Of course, the coracle was the other side of the river 
when I reached the place, and there was endless delay 
in achieving this bit of navigation. I reached Hangal 
at about eleven o’clock, and found a district bungalow 
in which the only piece of furniture was a broken 
chair. This was better than nothing. I got hold of 
a constable whom I sent to the mamlatdar with a 
message that I should like to see him. All the re- 
sponsible police officers were away for the dacoities. 
After an hour and a half the mamlatdar saw fit to 
pay his respects to me. There was no indecenlihaste 
in the Dharwar district. I learnt that the five dacoi- 
ties had all taken place within a comparatively close 
area about five miles from Hangal, and that it was 
impossible to proceed on a bicycle. After afiother 
long delay the mamlatdar procured me a funny little 
pony and a man to show mo the way. Meanwhile, 
I was distinctly hungry. I had nothing with me, and 
there was no chance of my kit turning up till the 
evening. The constable whom I had met with came 
to the rescue, and gave me a few plantains and some 
coarse rice that he had cooked for his own dinner. 
I was glad to be able to promote him a little later on. 
I waited till two o’clock for the inspector ; but as 
there were no signs of his august presence, I went^n 
without him. I visited two of the scenes of criinltj 
one of which was named Belwutti, without achieving 
any particular result ; and then I went t a third at 
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a village called Maharajpet. Here 1 found the chief 
constable of the talooka, a really smart Mahometan 
from Poona, whose name was Abdul Rashid Ehan, 
a very different stamp of officer from the indigenous 
product of Dharwar. He was surrounded by a crowd 
of people, and was busily engaged in taking down 
statements. To my immense satisfaction, I found 
that he had obtained the most valuable information 
regarding the case. I stayed on till dark, going 
through the evidence. One of the dacoits, being 
aggrieved at not receiving what he considered a fair 
share of the spoil, had split on his friends and given 
the Vrhole show away. A number of his confederates 
were present, and to my surprise calmly stated that 
it was all true. A moiety of the property was pro- 
duced. We formally arrested about ten men that 
day. I should have liked to stay at Maharajpet for 
the night and see the job through ; but even a 
policeman must have some creature comforts. Dhar- 
war was not like Sind, where there were big land- 
holders who could put one up in a rough-and-ready 
sort of a way. Here there was only the three-acres- 
and-a-cow man. So I rode back on the diminutive 
pony to Hangal, where I foimd my servant with a 
dmner and bed ready for me. I had forgotten all 
about Inspector Krishnaji ; but after I had had my 
dinner I was informed that he had arrived and was 
desirous of seeing me. I ordered him to be admitted, 
and asked him very politely what had delayed bimj 
at the same time informing him that I had visited the 
scenes of three of the dacoities. He informed me in 
the most matter-pf-fact way that he had halted at a 
roadside village to have a meal cooked for him and 
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t 9 take a rest* Then my wrath blazed out. I did not 
know before the extent of language that I had at my 
command. After enduring my bombardment for a 
considerable time he gradually edged backwards to- 
wards the door, and finally disappeared. He never 
forgot this experience, and afterwards did excellent 
work for me. There was no more halting half a day 
by the roadside for rest and food. The next morning 
I went back to Maharajpet and continued operations. 
By evening we had made no less than twenty-eight 
arrests and recovered most of tlic property. The same 
miscreants had committed the five dacoities. The 
accused were all convicted in the sessions court, and 
the aggregate of the terms of transportation and im- 
prisonment to which they were sentenced came to 
four hundred years. One of the ringleaders, a Mahome- 
tan named Fakirapa, had for a long time past given 
out that he was king of Hangal. I had various talks 
with this gentleman in jail later on. He was always 
asking to be released, urging that he would bring to 
justice any number of malefactors if he were set free. 
But I thought that one Fakirapa in jail was worth 
many in the jungle. 

This Maharajpet dacoity was a splendid piece of 
luck, and had great deterrent effect on the criminals, 
besides encouraging the depressed police. • Then came 
another bit of good fortune. I had been inquiring 
about other leaders* besides the king of Hangal. I 
learnt that, with one exception, there were no particu- 
lar leaders, dacoity being, so to speak, in the air. 
But there was one man named Bussapa, who was very 
much to the fore. He had been arrested for dacoity 
a couple of years previously by the PoUce of Kanara, 
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my neighbouring district, but had escaped before he 
was brought to trial. Since that time he had been the 
instigator of many crimes of violence. I wrote in to 
Government, asking for a reward of a thousand 
rupees to be offered for his capture. Considering how 
thousands and thousands of rupees had been poured 
out like water in plague measures, I did not think my 
demand exorbitant. It seemed to me that the dacoities 
were a blot on British administration, and ought to be 
fought as plague was being fought. Certainly I was 
allowed to enhst some extra men, but beyond this 
I could not get much interest shown in the matter. 
Plague seemed to knock everything else on the head. 
I was mildly snubbed for my excessive demand, and 
a reward of two hundred rupees was offered for Bus- 
sapa. This enterprising gentleman, who had amassed 
some thousands of rupees, and whose arrest would 
have been cheap at one thousand, was almost im- 
mediately captured in a way that was the reverse of 
melodramatic. Going by night with two friends to 
join a party of dacoits he felt thirsty, and the three 
entered an enclosure of palm trees to get a drink of 
raw toddy juice. The plantation was a particularly 
valuable one, and the owner had installed a couple 
of up-country Hindoostanees to protect it. These 
men, observing trespassers, promptly went for them, 
and captured Bussapa and another, little knowing 
what a haul they had made. Bussapa joined the king 
of Hangal in jail. I went to several more dacoities in 
my first month, and fortune was on my side. The 
Police became emboldened, and the fear of God was 
put into the budmashes. Never did I have more 
arduous work than in my first month at Dharwar, 
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and never did I enjoy greater success. Crime soon 
returned to its normal condition. Its normal condi- 
tion was heavy enough, goodness knows. The dis- 
trict was always a criminal one. This was only 
natural, considering that the people at large had lots 
of things worth stealing and very httle courage to 
protect their goods and chattels. Apart from crime, 
it was an awful business to get my office and the 
administration of the Police into order. My clerks 
put before me bundles and bundles of vernacular 
papers for disposal. Everything was in hopeless 
arrears. There were reports against constables for 
sleeping on duty eight and ten months before, and 
everything else in the same condition of tihings. I 
skimmed through all these correspondences, selected 
a few that were really important, disposed of these, 
and had the rest filed. Then 1 was able to start fair, 
and if a constable was guilty of any misdemeanour, 
he did not have to wait eight months for his punish- 
ment. 

Apart from criminaUty and the slackness of the 
Police, Dharwar was a charming district. The 
cUmate was far above the average. The heat was 
never great, and the temperature in the rains was 
delightful — almost too chilly at times. The draw- 
back was that there was no cold weather. We 
spent two Christmases in the district, and each 
was unpleasantly hot, except at night. The scenery 
of the western half of the district was beautiful. 
There were picturesque hills, dense forests, and very 
pretty tanks, as in Anglo-Indian phraseology we 
designate lakelets, or even lakes. I had never seen 
such pleasing landscapes in India, except on the Hima- 
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layas or the range of Western Ghauts. Many of our 
camps were in fascinating places, and our rides from 
one to another were very enjoyable. At the south 
of the district was a great river called the Tunga- 
boodhra, which separated the Bombay from the 
Madras Presidency. I often had a swim in this 
stream. Many of the names of places were jaw- 
breaking. Our first camp was at a village which re- 
joiced in the name of Kunvi-Honapur. 

Before we left Dharwar for camp we were all inocu- 
lated for plague, even our little daughter, who was less 
than a year old, and all our servants. The value of 
inoculation is disputed. I should say that a certain 
amount of good results have been proved. But as the 
effect is only supposed to last for six months, and plague 
has now been going on for more than twelve years, 
the amount of times that anyone would have to under- 
go the process is rather excessive. Once was enough 
for me. We all got fever, and were generally knocked 
up by the effects of the operation. I preferred in 
future to trust in Providence and risk the plague. 
As if plague were not enough, cholera and smallpox 
were raging in many parts of the district. There was 
a place in the south called Rani-Bennur, where we 
had a ghastly experience. Arriving there one morn- 
ing in the course of our tour, we found our tents 
pitched imder some excellent trees on the brow of a 
picturesque hill. Close to this apparently moat de- 
sirable spot was a Mahometan cemetery. We asked 
the local chief constable, named Roodra-Gauda, if 
the burial-ground were now in use or not. He replied 
that it had not been used for years. However, the 
next morning we saw some men digging a hole quite 
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near to our camp, and as we went out to inquire 
what this was for, the corpse of a man who had died 
of smallpox was brought for interment. We were 
horror-stricken. We instantly had our tents struck 
and our camp moved to the next place which I had 
to visit. I am afraid my inspection of the Rani- 
bennmr police station was very sketchy. There were 
no untoward results from this contretem'ps, but for 
some days we were very anxious. Other people were 
not so fortunate. There was a Captain Stewart en- 
gaged on plague duty in the district. Travelling with 
him were Mrs. Stewart and two children. We met 
the Stewarts at several places. On one of their 
moves they arrived at a camp after dark in the even- 
ing, and spent the night in their tent. In the morning 
they noticed that the ground where their tent was 
pitched had been recently disturbed. After much 
cross-examination, they elicited the fact that a 
number of people who had died of plague had been 
buried imder the place which had been so thought- 
fully selected for their camp. They departed in hot 
haste, but it was too late, for their dear little boy 
contracted diphtheria and died in a few days. These 
two cases arc typical of the folly of natives. You can 
never count on their exercising common sense, or 
doing anything right, even if they have done it hun- 
dreds of times before. I prefer to remember their 
good points. But their bad points used to be abso- 
lutely maddening, and their extraordinary foolishness 
the worst. It is much easier to deal with a knave than 
with a fool. Even their everlasting lies would not 
have been so bad if they had not been so senseless and 
palpable. It constituted an insult to one’s intelli- 
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gence to be told the silly, futile lies that one had to 
listen to day by day. The Persian proverb says, 
** Never tell a lie when the truth will serve your pur- 
pose equally well.” But in India, when the simple 
truth would serve the purpose admirably, out comes 
the usual string of lies. 

I was never much of a shikari, or sportsman, 
though I had been keen on pig-sticking in my younger 
days. Often, especially in Sind, natives had asked 
if they might not show me some sport. I told them 
that my shikar was robbers and murderers, and that, 
so long as I got a good bag of these, I wanted nothing 
more. A shot-gun was no use to me. But I could 
shoot with a rifle ; and I can say that I did not live 
all those years in India without killing a tiger. One 
morning, when on tour in the Dharwar district, 
we arrived at a place called Dhoondshi, to find a 
crowd of natives qongregated near our tents. They 
were a deputation from a village about three miles 
off, and their mission was to tell me that a panther 
was killing and eating the goats in their village, and 
would the Sahib come and shoot it? They added 
that the panther was not exactly in the best of health. 
I do not know if this detail was intended as an addi- 
tional inducement to me to tackle the enemy of the 
village goats. Of course, I said that I would go, and 
about four o'clock in the afternoon I set off. I may 
as well tell the story in all its mad and naked truth. 
My wife insisted on accompanying me. Not only 
that, but our son Michael, aged about seven and a 
half, refused to be left behind. I cordially admit that 
it is easier to rule a district than to rule a family. 
When we got to the neighbourhood of the village we 
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were shown some very rough ground covered with 
leafless thorn bushes, and here the panther was said to 
have his habitation. There was not much doubt as to 
the correctness of this information, for the object 
of my intentions lifted up his voice, yea, and that 
a mighty voice. He roared as ferociously as Bottom 
undertook to do when he said, “ I will roar, that it 
will do any man’s heart good to hear me ; I will roar, 
that I will make the duke say : ‘ Let him roar again, 
let him roar again.’ ” 

The first thing to do was to shove Michael up a tree 
with strict injunctions to sit tight. The next was to 
try to get a view through the thorns of the gentleman 
who was roaring so valiantly. I may here note that 
I was armed with a single-shot Winchester, sighted 
up to three hundred yards. My wife carried a 
Quakenbush. What she hoped to achieve with this 
formidable weapon I don’t know. Luckily she did 
not try any rash experiments with it. We had not 
long to wait for a sight of the panther. Pacing up 
and down in an exceedingly bad temper, there was 
visible, through a place where the thorns were fairly 
thin, not a panther, but a beautiful half-grown tiger, 
apparently in vigorous health, with as fine stripes as 
one could wish to see. The thorns would have con- 
stituted no obstacle had he desired to go for us. We 
were standing only about forty paces from him. Per- 
haps the sight of an English lady disconcerted his 
majesty. He moved up and down for a time as if 
he were doing sentry-go, keeping up a magnificent 
series of roars, and then he halted and looked up 
and down as though considering what he had better 
do. Here was my opportunity. I had an excellent 
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view. My first shot bowled him over, but I gave him 
another to make sure. We carried him home in great 
triumph, escorted by a long procession of villagers, 
who all wanted buckshish. This was the 27th of 
February, 1900. On that day we heard of the relief 
of Ladysmith. It was also my birthday. For all 
these reasons I felt myself justified in giving my ofiice 
staff a holiday the next day. On another occasion 
I got a splendid cheetul, or spotted deer. 

At the end of this tour we got a house of sorts, 
which had been occupied by natives. Then came the 
experience which is so common in India. Michael 
had to be sent home for his education, and my wife 
took the two children to England. I was, of course, 
obliged to borrow the money for this expensive busi- 
ness. When the family went away I shared my bunga- 
low with a young Assistant who was learning his 
work. I had to be most economical, a proce,iS which 
was by no means congenial to me. But needs must 
when one’s family is at the other end of the world 
and is represented by the wrong end of the cheque- 
book. However, this is everyone’s experience, sooner 
or later. In the beginning of the cold weather my 
wife came out again with our little daughter, and we 
went into camp for the usual tour. Dharwar was a 
very pleasant station. It was charmingly pretty. 
The compounds of the bungalows were so large as to 
be like parks. They were covered with waving grass 
and studded with graceful trees. The site of the 
station was undulating, and some of the houses com- 
manded beautiful views. The roads were all bordered 
with aloe trees. Dharwar was the headquarters of 
the Southern Mahratta Railway, and so there was a 
large number of residents. There was a particularly 
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nice club, with tennis and badminton courts, billiards 
and library. Everyone was most lEriendly, and I have 
the pleasantest recollections of Dharwar. We used to 
have cricket matches on the police parade-ground, 
which was the best I have known. I was very hard 
worked with office, drill, recruiting, musketry, and 
so on ; and I was constantly called away for crime. 
Murders went on merrily ; but in 1900 there were only 
twenty-five dacoities, as compared with ninety-nine 
the preceding year. Of these, only three were at all 
serious. In the five months of 1901 that I was at 
Dharwar there were only two or three. One dacoity 
is exceedingly like another, and there would not be 
much use in describing any of them. The murder cases 
were of a very sordid and uninteresting nature. I 
remember the awful discomforts involved in visiting 
the scenes of crime more vividly than the crimes 
themselves. The heat and dust of Sind had been bad 
enough ; but it was alnxost worse being out for 
several days at a time in drenching rain, and only 
being able to change from one set of clothes that was 
wringing wet to another that was much in the same 
condition. There was a place called Bussapur which 
I was at for a dacoity for three or four days. I put up 
in a hovel in the middle of the village. Whenever I 
stepped outside I was ankle-deep in mud. In the 
intervals between being called away to investigate 
crimes I had a very cheery time at Dharwar. There 
were the usual dinner-parties, with an occasional con- 
cert; and once we rose to having a “ week,” when 
a number of people came in from Belgaum for cricket 
and other diversions, including a capital dance in the 
badminton shed. Among many pleasant friends were 
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Mr. Warden, a brother officer in charge of the Railway 
Police, and Mrs. Warden. 

One phase of villainy with which I had to contend 
was in connection with plague. To a certain class of 
people this dire disease came as a providential arrange- 
ment for the filling of their pockets. Hospital assis- 
tants, Police, and other officials who had anything to 
do with plague camps, disinfection of houses, examina- 
tion of railway passengers, and other arrangements 
reaped a splendid harvest. Perhaps a rich merchant 
was direfully anxious to move on, whether on account 
of business, or for the sake of escorting his family to 
a place of safety. What was easier for a subordinate 
medical officer than to take his temperature, examine 
his pulse, and say that he was obviously sickening for 
plague ? But a douceur of five rupees had a mar- 
vellous effect in procuring a clean bill of health ; and 
sums of even a hundred rupees would change hands 
in these transactions. In house-to-house visitation 
it was a simple matter to say that any of the inmates 
had the symptoms of plague, and to refrain from re- 
porting the matter on receiving an insult conveyed 
in coin of the realm. If a death occurred from 
ordinary fever this could be set down to plague, with 
the consequences of having the house evacuated and 
disinfected and the whole family bundled ofi to a 
plague camp. But a few rupees saved a lot of trouble. 
Police constables could not make so much; but it 
was easy to get four annas from a man in a plague 
camp who wanted temporarily to return to his house 
for some reason or another. The ingenuity of the 
Oriental in turning everything to his pecuniary ad- 
vantage is singularly pronounced. 
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We were more than once in camp at a pretty place 
called Earujgi, on the banks of a river. Our tents 
were in the shade of a beautiful mango tope. There 
was a Brahmin family, whose surname was Jogleker, 
at this place whom we knew very well. Since leaving 
Dharwar I have exchanged many letters with Vish- 
vanath Jogleker. It was when we were in this camp 
that the news of Queen Victoria’s death reached us. 
It was extraordinary and pathetic to observe the 
sorrow displayed by all the natives. They mourned 
as though they were children who had lost their 
mother. They had been accustomed so long to live 
under the rule of Queen Victoria that they could 
hardly believe that her reign had come to an end. 
Vishvanath Jogleker and I called together a meeting 
of the people of Karujgi, and I talked to them about 
the greatness and goodness of the Queen whom we 
had lost. What I said had to be interpreted into 
Kanarese. I was so struck with the emotions visible 
on all sides that I could not help trying to reproduce 
them in the following verses : — 

THE GREAT WHITE QUEEN 

“We need no trappings, no plumes that nod ; 

The crape in our soul is worn ; 

For the Great White Queen who has gone to her God, 
Who has trodden the road that her sires have trod, 
Hearts, not garments are torn. 


“ From plain and mountain, river and shore. 
From Delhi to Mandalay, 

From Agra, Amritsar, and Lahore, 

To Tuticorin and Travancore, . 

We mourn and lament to-day. 
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** Ibrahim, Rama, and Yusufzai, 

Krishna and Mohidin, 

Tam, Fatima, Lukshmibai, 

Christian, Jain, and Parsee cry, 

For the death of the Great White Queen. 

“ In Church and Musjid and Hindu Shrine 
The warring creeds are still ; 

One inward faith, one outward sign, 

The hearts of the worshippers intertwine, 

As they bow to the heavenly will. 

** For West is East, and J2ast is West, 

They who were twain are one ; 

In the love of the Great Queen gone to her rest, 
The Queen whom her inyriatl subjects blest, 

The will of the Queen be done. 

“ Friend of us all, or dark or light, 

By few of us ever seen ; 

Whether our skin be dusky or white, 

’Tis our thought by day, our dream by night, 
Victoria, Mother, Queen ! 

“ Brothers in arms and brothers in name, — 

The name of the Great White Queen ; 
England’s glory, India’s fame. 

Ever together, ever the same, 

With never a word between. 

“ One chafes at the weight of an alien hand, 

And siglis for the days that have been, 

Chafes that the foreigner’s command 
Flies to and fro o’er Shivaji’s land, — 

But lie weeps for the Great White Queen. 

“ Heart of our hearts ! She was slow to chide ; 
Strong, she was strength to the faint ; 

Our joys her joy, for our tears she cried, 

Her joys our joy, for her griefs we sighed, 

Shri Devi, Mother, Saint. 
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** In her far-oflf isle our script she read, 

Our homely tongue she spoke ; 

But the Great White Queen’s pure spirit has fled, 

Her hxst kind gracious word has been said 
To her stricken Indian folk. 

“ She will live in our hearts to our dying day, 

A memory over green ; 

Teach wc our daughters and sons to pray 
For the soul of her who has passed away, 

Shri Devi, Goddess, Queen ! 

' Times of hulia, February 16, 1901,” 


We had just finished our second travelling season 
in Dharwar, when I received orders transferring me to 
Poona as D.S.P. I was very happy at Dharwar, and 
didn’t want a move to Poona or anywhere else. The 
transfer meant another great expense. However, 
Poona was the most important district in the presi- 
dency, and I was told to consider ray selection as 
a compliment. 
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TRANSFERRED TO POONA — EUROPEAN SUBORDINATES — 
THEIR LOVE AFFAIRS — LORD CURZON’S POLICE 
COMMISSION — THE THANA DISTRICT — THE RUINED 
CITY OF BASSEIN — FRIENDSHIP WITH INDIANS — 
CRIME AT BANDORA — CAPTURE OF THE CRIMINALS 
IN BOMBAY — FUTTEH KHAN SHOOTS HIS COUSIN — IS 
ARRESTED THE OTHER SIDE OF INDIA — THE SUNJAN 
CASE — DHATURA POISONING — THE MOHURRUM — I 
CIRCUMVENT THE BANDORA BUTCHERS — I WRITE 
ANOTHER BOOK 

I FOUND the work at Poona quite light compared 
with Dharwar. For one thing, Mr. Michael 
Kennedy, from whom I took over, had left every- 
thing in perfect order and up to date. He was ap- 
pointed to act as Inspector-General. The district, on 
the whole, was not a criminal one. The most im- 
portant part of the charge consisted of the city and 
cantonments. There was always political agimion 
in the city, which had to be carefully watched, and the 
presence of Government each year for the five months 
of the monsoon necessitated a great deal of attention. 
At Poona I had about fifteen European police ofiicers 
under me, inspectors and sergeants. From a police 
point of view they were invaluable. In their private 
capacity, especially the younger men, they gave me 
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a great deal of trouble. The settling of their love 
afEairs took up a considerable amo unt of time. Fathers 
of blushing damsels would come to me to ask if I 
thought that Sergeants Robinson and Brown were in 
a position to marry and would make good husbands. 
One lady came to me and indulged in a flow of oratory 
that lasted an hour because Sergeant Jenkins, who 
had been courting her for months, refused to lead her 
to the altar. “ It was a standing disgrace,” she 
said, striking a dramatic attitude, “ not only to the 
Police, but to the British Army.” Jenkins had been 
in the Gunners. I was not responsible for the British 
Army; but I tackled Jenkins on the delicate ques- 
tion. “ It was this way,” he said. “ You see, sir, 
I met the young lady at a dance, and afterwards at 
a tea-party. I was partial to her, but I had no 
thoughts of marrying her. I met her again, and, 
begging your pardon, sir, she said as how she couldn’t 
love anyone but me. I edged off, but she has been 
running after me ever since.” I would sooner go after 
a dacoity than have to deal with knotty points of this 
description. 

The licensing of hackney carriages was a very 
troublesome and disagreeable piece of work for D.S.P.’s 
in all districts. The owners of the phaetons, shigrams, 
and ^ngas were up to every possible dodge. Their 
vehi^es would appear for inspection with new har- 
ness, cushions, and lamps, and a very decent horse, 
or pair of horses as the case may be, and a driver in 
smart livery. A few days later the same carriage 
would be seen with harness falling to pieces, the other 
accessories in the same condition, a Jehu in ragged 
garments, and miserable horses in the shafts. The 
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brand-new articles and good horses that had been 
displayed at inspection had been passed on from 
carriage to carriage for the Sahib to pass the turn-out. 
When called upon for explanation of the astonishing 
metamorphosis, reasons, of course, were plentiful as 
blackberries. Then followed retribution in the shape 
of a cancelled license. All sorts of measures had to be 
resorted to at an infinity of trouble to prevent these 
little artifices, and every article had to be stamped 
and numbered, and corresponding entries made in a 
register. The horses were numbered on their hoofs. 
A few constables were selected to look after the 
gJmries. These, of course, proceeded to amass fortunes 
by taking four annas to overlook delinquencies. The 
men had to be changed when they became too well 
versed in this art. At Poona there were eight hun- 
dred carriages to pass, and the operation took days 
and days. The harness had to be removed from each 
animal, for there was every chance of finding horrible 
galls and sores beneath the collars and girths. “ What 
do you call this,” asked burly Inspector Moore of 
Sergeant Simmons, who had been to sea, as a cum- 
brous vehicle all on one side rolled up to be passed or 
rejected ; “ a list to port ? ” “A Dutch galleon in 
a storm, sir,” solenmly responded Simmons, who 
knew something of pictures as well as of ships. 

Before I had been two months at Poona as D.S.P. 
I got another transfer. I was appointed to do duty 
as Assistant Inspector-General. This was, so far as 
the name went, a new appointment ; but in point of 
fact it was the same old job of Personal Assistant, 
only under a glorified name, that I had held years 
before. The very idea of it was hateful to me. We 
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had to move out of our house, which we had made 
quite beautiful, for it belonged to Government and 
was the official residence of the D.S.P. for the time 
being. I tried to get out of the transfer, but it was 
no use. I was told it was a compliment, but I was 
tired of such compliments. It was no use arguing, so 
I took up the job and did my best in it. I was too 
old and too senior for the billet, and I disliked it 
intensely. I held it for nearly two years. Michael 
Kennedy acted as Inspector-General for most of this 
time, and my relations with him were of the most 
cordial and friendly nature. What he did not know 
about police work wasn’t worth knowing. From a 
society point of view, we had a charming time during 
this period. The only police experience worth re- 
cording was extraneous to the appointment. 

In February, 1902, I received a telegram saying 
that my father. Sir George Cox, was dead, and I 
succeeded him as fifteenth baronet. Owing to a cer- 
tain circumstance I did not take up the title until I 
had consulted Lord Northcote, Governor of Bombay. 
The circumstance referred to was this. The Heralds’ 
College required a birth certificate dating more than 
two hundred years ago. As the records of the church 
in County Cork did not go so far back as the date 
required by half a century, I naturally could not 
satisfy them in this particular. Lord Northcote saw 
from my papers that it was all right, and with his 
concurrence I accepted the dignity. 

In July, 1902, I was placed on special duty for 
three months. Lord Curzon had instituted a " Police 
Commission” to inquire into the working of the 
Police all over India. For each presidency and 
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province there was to be a preliminary Police Com- 
mittee to go about and take evidence. The officers 
selected for the Bombay Presidency were Mr. E. L. 
Cappel, C.I.E., of the Civil Service; Mr. Dyaram 
Gidoomul, a Hindoo judge; and myself. We went 
about to a number of districts, including Ahmedabad, 
Surat, Belgaum, Dharwar, and Satara, and exam- 
ined hundreds of witnesses, official and non-official. 
Really it was an appalling business. Never once did 
we come across anyone who had a good word for the 
Police. One would have thought, from all that was 
said of their tyranny, corruption, and general worth- 
lessness, that the only thing to do with the Police was 
to get rid of them altogether. I was, indeed, rejoiced 
when it was all over, and we bad submitted our report. 
I may be considered conceited, but I firmly believe 
it impossible that even a moiety of the iniquities im- 
puted to the PoUce could have taken place in any 
district of which I had charge. But it was a grand 
opportunity for the witnesses to spread themselves 
out and display their oratory. Of course, throughout 
India, in every department of Government, and in all 
private transactions, buckshish and douceurs are the 
order of the day, neither more nor less in the Police 
than in anything else. This will never cease. Perhaps 
there are other countries in which a silver coin will 
stimulate official ardour. The only redeeming point 
of the committee to myself personally was the dehght- 
ful companionship of Cappel. He was a most cul- 
tured and, at the same time, a most entertaining man. 
The following April I took eight months’ leave, and 
we went home. I had been out for six years and a half 
this time without a break and I was fairly played out. 
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In January, 1904, we again sailed into Bombay 
harbour. I cannot say that I returned to India with 
a light heart. I was sick of it all, and counted the 
days to the time when my pension should be due and 
I could Uve in England. During my period of leave 
I had been promoted to second-grade D.S.P. on 
eight hundred rupees a month, and I was at last as 
well off as I had been in the political department 
more than twenty years ago ! However, there was 
work for me to do, and so I did it. I was posted to 
the district of Thana and was there a year and a half^ 
In spite of drawbacks owing to climate and want of 
house accommodation, I remember this as a very 
pleasant and interesting time. The scenery of the 
district was most beautiful. There were eiglity miles 
of sea-coast, with palm trees growing almost to the 
water’s edge, estuaries, rivers, lakes, mountains, and 
forests. Who that has stood before the bungalow at 
Ghorbunder could ever forget that glorious view ? 
There were old Maratha forts on the mountain crags, 
old Portuguese forts along the sea-coast ; and there 
was the marvellous old Buddhist city hewn out of a 
hill, with its chapels, refectories, monasteries, and 
halls adorned with wonderful carvings, which was 
familiarly and most inappropriately known as the 
“ Kennery Caves.” The most fascinating place to me 
was the ruined Portuguese city ’of Bassein, about 
thirty miles north of Bombay. Commencing from 
1532, long before we English first adventmcd to India, 
the Portuguese raised a splendid walled city at this 
place. A high standard of civilisation was attained. 
But the city underwent many vicissitudes. From 
1618 onwards it was ravaged by bubonic plague. 
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and in the above year a terrible storm nnroofed 
churches and other buildings. This was followed by 
famine. In 1674 Arab pirates plundered the churches 
outside the walls, unopposed by the panic-stricken 
garrison. In February, 1739, the Marathas besieged 
Bassein, and in May, after a gallant resistance, the 
defenders had to capitulate. They were allowed to 
march out with all the honours of war. In 1774, and 
again in 1780, Bassein was taken by the English, but 
^ch time most iniquitously restored to the Marathas, 
’ the beautiful Portuguese buildings being thus ruined. 
In 1817 Bassein finally became British territory. 
Nearly the whole of the fort is strewn with ruins in 
every direction. Fragments of walls with windows 
and doorways, overgrown with grass and brushwood 
and intermingled with palms, tamarinds, and pipal, 
are scattered about in confused profusion. Some of 
the ruins can be identified. There was the Cathedral 
or Matriz of St. Joseph, whose massive and lofty tower 
is surmounted with a fringe of delicate tracery. The 
front wall of the chancel was gone, but the chancel 
roof with its admirable mouldings, was in good preser- 
vation. My favourite ruin was the Church of Nossa 
Senhora da Vida. The roof of the chancel, with its 
graceful carved designs, was almost intact. The north 
side of the nave possessed some long lancet windows, 
deep set and impressive. There was the citadel or 
castle within the fort, the palace of the General of the 
North, the church of the Dominicans, the church of 
the Franciscans, dedicated to Santo Antonio, and the 
Jesuits* church of St. Paul, this last by common con- 
sent the handsomest piece of architecture in Bassein. 
It has a noble arch, and columns with fluted shafts 
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and Corinthian capitals. The cloisters and arches re- 
minded me of an English university. What a scene 
of ruin and desolation all these noble memorials 
presented ! One could not avoid the reflection, “ Will 
palm trees and pipals some day grow amidst the ruins 
of the great English buildings in Bombay ? " The 
Portuguese had a splendid empire in Western India. 
It is gone. Will ours last ? One reason for the fall 
of the Portuguese was that they settled down in the 
East, and the race degenerated owing to climatic 
influences. We do not settle in India. We go, do 
our work, and return home, constantly sending out 
a stream of fresh blood to carry on our im- 
perial destiny. Another is, and this applies to the 
French also, that they mingled too intimately with 
the natives of India. The “ hail-fellow-well-met ” 
system is not compatible with empire making in the 
East. As Kipling says, “ For East is East, and 
West is West, and never the two shall meet.” We 
have kept ourselves aloof and exclusive. We have 
been “ White Brahmins.” We have never forgotten 
that we are the ruling race — just, considerate, sym- 
pathetic, beneficent rulers, but always rulers. I don’t 
suppose that any Englishman in India has been on 
better terms with the natives of India than I have. 
I have enjoyed the real friendship of a large number 
of Parsees, Hindoos, and Mahometans. But to talk 
of equality, and go in for hob-nobbing, is intrinsi- 
cally absurd. The relationship, which may be close 
and even affectionate, is that of a masW to his 
favourite pupil, of a father to his children. The 
following incident may serve to elucidate my mean- 
ing. In 1906, when 1 was at Karachi, the Italian 
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man-of-war Yesumo visited that port, and the officers 
were hospitably entertained by the residents. I was 
at a ball given in their honour by the Commissioner 
in Sind. When engaged in conversation with one 
of the Italian officers, after an inquiring gaze around 
the ballroom, he said to me, “ There are many 
; English, but how is it that there are no Indians ? ” 
As I have said, no one could have been on more 
friendly terms than myself with Indians, but the 
: very idea of admitting them to a ballroom, to dahce 
•with English ladies, seemed to me a profanity. In 
mere self-preservation, we, a quarter of a million 
people amongst three hundred million, have to pre- 
serve a dignified aloofness. 

Thana itself, I mean the civil station, was twenty- 
two miles from Bombay. It was a primitive, un- 
civilised sort of place that might have been hundreds 
« of miles in the interior. It was most difficult to get 
^ a house. The Collector had induced Government to 
build houses for some of its officers, including the 
D.S.P., on a hill called Persik, three miles off. The 
hill commanded a glorious view, and the tempera- 
ture was about one degree lower than at Thana. 
There the advantages ended. I had to be at my 
police lines in the early morning for parade, inspection 
of stores, orderly-room, and all the rest of it, and I 
had to be in my office all the afternoon for adminis- 
trative work. The rainfall was terribly heavy, and 
it was impossible for a D.S.P. to do his work with 
all this coming and going. I flatly refused to occupy 
the bungalow on the hill, and I took a peculiar sort 
of house practically right in the bazaar. I had td pay 
the rent for both residences, ill as I could afford it ; 
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but work was the first consideration. The settlement 
at Persik was known as “ Orr’s Folly,” and an Assis- 
tant Collector aptly adapted to it the lines in Horace, 
Persicos odi, puer, apparatus. Society at Thana was 
unexpectedly pleasant. What I am going to write 
will seem absolutely inconsistent with the sentiments 
expressed in my last paragraph. But the circum- 
stances were perfectly unique, and the personal equa- 
tion happened to be all that could be wished. The 
Civil Surgeon was Colonel Mistri, a Parsce. The 
Judge, a most excellent officer, was Tipnis, a Hindoo. 
The Assistant Judge was a Bengali, named Dutt. 
The senior Assistant Collector, who for four months 
acted as Collector and District Magistrate, and so was 
my superior officer, was Govind Diitonath Mudgaon- 
ker, a Hindoo member of the Indian Civil Service. 
The first two of these officers were married. With all 
of them, including Mrs. Mistri and Mrs. Tipnis, We^ 
sprinkling of Europeans were on most friendly, not 
to say intimate terms. Wc accepted each other’s ' 
invitations to dinner, and constantly met at our little 
gymkhana for tennis and badminton. But it has to 
be remembered that we were all officials, that Thana 
was a very small place, and tliat the experience was 
quite exceptional. I can’t say that I, as an English- 
man, relished the idea of serving under a Hindoo ; but 
I have nothing but praise to bestow on Mudgaonker 
for his good sense and tactfulness. As a matter of 
fact, I was by no means best pleased when his tem- 
porary appointment ceased and the officer for whom 
he had been acting returned. Among Europeans at 
Thana, when ail were so friendly, it would be in- 
vidious to name individuals. 
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Of course, on joining at Thana 1 found the police 
force about thirty-five below strength, and leave con- 
sequently stopped. Equally of course, I soon had 
the force up to its full number. I was accustomed 
to this by now. Very few men of the Thana district 
ever joined the Police. They almost all came from 
Rutnagiri, down the coast. I at once gave leave 
freely, making it a condition that each man should 
bring back a suitable recruit with him. I also sent 
a recruiting party to Rutnagiri. By my grant- 
,ing leave when the force was under-manned, many 
head-constables and constables had for a time to 
do double duty ; but they did not mind, as they 
knew that their turn for leave was coming. The 
Police were of very good material and only wanted 
working up. I found them all wearing disgracefully 
ragged uniform, though there was plenty ready for 
issue in store. I at ^nce withdrew the rags, and the 
men soon presented a reasonably smart appearance. 
There was quite enough crime in the district to keep 
me going, and many a journey I made for cases of 
one category or another. There were two lines of 
railway in the district, and good roads for bicycling, 
so as a rule I could get about pretty easily. Some of 
the outposts were more inaccessible than the scenes 
of crime happened to be. 

The place to which I had to give immediate at- 
tention was Bandora. Bandora, although within the 
administrative area of Thana, was practically a suburb 
of Bombay. It was an exceedingly pretty seaside 
place. A large number of wealthy merchants of 
Bombay, both European and native, lived at Ban- 
dora, going into the city every day for their business. 
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Burglaries and robberies at Bandora had been per- 
fectly scandalous. One English lady, a Mrs. Robinson, 
had been seriously injured by a thief whom she de- 
tected in her bedroom at night. Immediately after 
joining at Thana I paid a flying visit to Bandora, 
assembled all the Police, went through the crime 
register, and examined the systwn of patrol and 
watch and ward. I saw that the Police, even if up 
to sanctioned strength, were quite inadequate for the 
work. But they were not up to strength, as about 
a dozen men were either absent or on sick-leave, and 
others non-existent owing to shortage in the district. 
For the immediate present I could do nothing in the 
way of strengthening the Bandora Police. We went 
into camp in another direction ; but Bandora was in 
my mind all the time. I inspected the Thana, Kal- 
lyan, and Bhiwndi talookas, and found that without 
any great risk I could spare twenty men from these 
areas for Bandora. Then I wrote in for sanction 
for this to the District Magistrate. He had to write 
to the Commissioner of the Northern Division, who 
lived at Ahmedabad. That officer had to send the 
papers to the Inspector-General of Police at Poona 
for his opinion. At last I got sanction. Was not all 
this circumlocution simply preposterous ? Fancy 
a man of my seniority and experience not being 
allowed to put my own police where I considered that 
they were most required ! How 1 used to writhe in 
my fetters ! Inwardly that is, for I dared not manifest 
my feelings. Here is a little instance of what I had 
to put up with. I was inspecting the outpost of 
Palakne, and, as usual, I had all the bad characters 
up to see if the Police knew them and their circunof- 
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stances. There was a constable named Mahiputti 
who had been at the outpost for six months. His 
own particular beat did not officially include Palakne 
itself. He had to look after about twenty other 
villages within the limits of the outpost. Neverthe- 
less, he was in the village of Palakne for at least three 
days in the week. In the village there resided no 
less than four bad characters, who had been to jail 
several times for serious offences. There was no doubt 
that these men had been constantly looked after by 
the Police, who, with the exception of Mahiputti, 
knew them well. Mahiputti did not know one of them 
by sight or by name. Every little naked boy playing 
in the village street knew all about them. So I re- 
duced my friend Mahiputti from second-grade to 
third-grade constable. He appealed to the D.M., 
pointing out that the bad characters did not belong 
to his beat. The D.M., who was a mere youth as 
compared with me, cancelled my punishment. Disci- 
pline is discipline, and one must put one’s feelings in 
one’s pocket. When I got back into Thana I was 
ostensibly on the most friendly terms with the 
Magistrate. But this is a digression. I was able to 
strengthen Bandora by twenty men ; and whenever 
any of the Bandora Police went sick or took leave, 
I used to fill up their places from headquarters at 
Thana. I often had to be at Bandora. Several times 
we took a little bungalow right on the sea-shore for 
a fortnight or so. 

A whole lot of the burglaries that had occurred 
at Bandora came to light in an unexpected way. At 
Bandora itself there was no further trouble in my 
time. The residents were entirely unmolested. But 
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theie were houses of more or less well-to-do people 
scattered about for miles around. Many of these 
were run up temporarily for people who had left 
Bombay on account of plague. It would have taken 
a hundred or more police over and above what I had 
to patrol these sporadic houses efficiently. Crime, 
therefore, to some extent continued. We racked our 
brains as to who the thieves might be. The Baroda 
railway had several suburban stations in these parts, 
and it was easy for bad characters to come and go 
unsuspected. At last, one night, a police patrol had 
the luck to fall in with some malefactors in the very 
act of breaking into a house, and succeeded in arrest- 
ing two of them. Tlie accused were Waghris, a wild 
aboriginal tribe belonging to the fastnesses of the 
Western Ghauts. They were the very last people 
whom we should have expected to find operating in 
a civilised place close to Bombay. The story that 
they told was almost incredible. They said that 
they had for several years resided in the heart of the 
city of Bombay, and that nearly fifty others of their 
tribe who lived with them made their living by thefts 
in towns and villages outside Bombay. They went 
in and out by train, and no one suspected them. The 
Bombay Police were totally ignorant of these strangers 
within their gates. The story of the captured couple 
was perfectly true. With the assistance of the Bom- 
bay Police, who were somewhat startled at our in- 
formation, we made a most suecessful raid on these 
people. A quantity of stolen property was recovered, 
and the whole lot went to jail for a long period on a 
charge of belonging to a gang of thieves. 

Another large place in this district, ^so near Bom- 
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bay, was Koorla. Here there was a settlement of 
Pathans. One afternoon one of these gentry, named 
Fatteh Khan, shot a cousin of his dead with a pistol 
in a large public square. It was so sudden that no 
one realised what had happened. Several witnesses 
told me that they thought someone had let ofE a 
firework. Anyhow, the murderer got clean away. 
He went to the railway station and there was lost 
in the crowd. He apparently did not get a ticket at 
Koorla station. I was at Bandora when the murder 
took place. I rushed to the scene at once. There 
was not the faintest clue at the time as to where 
the accused had gone. I went to Bombay and inter- 
viewed the leading Pathans there. They professed 
to be greatly indignant at one of their nationality 
having done such a disgraceful thing, and promised 
to give every possible assistance. I think that they 
were quite honest; I sent notifications of the occur- 
rence and a description of Futteh Khan to the Police 
all over India. Months passed, and I had given up 
all hope of the miscreant, when I received a telegram 
from Cuttack, the other side of India, telling me that 
a Pathan who answered to the description of Futteh 
Khan, and who could not give a satisfactory account 
of himself, was loafing in those parts. Would I send 
someone who knew Futteh Khan ? I sent off three 
men post-haste, and Futteh Khan the loafer turned* 
out to be. After a long trial he was hanged. 

In the north of the district was a place called 
Sunjan, inhabited chiefly by Mahometans. There 
were two factions among these people, one headed 
by Ibrahim and the other by Soolliman. They had 
been for years on very inimical terms ; and owing 
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to an extremely complicated question of a second 
marriage of NassirooUah, the son of Ibrahim, who 
in more friendly days had wedded Amina, the daugh- 
ter of SooUiman, and the rights or supposed rights of 
various persons to the dowry of Amina deceased, 
a fierce riot took place, which lasted the whole of a 
day. NassirooUah and another man were killed, and 
houses burnt and wrecked. There was a fair list of 
minor injuries to person. I was a long way off, I 
forget where, and it was two days after the riot before 
I could reach Sun j an. I never saw such a sight as 
the place presented. It was a very well-to-do village ; 
and the destruction of valuable property, including 
beautifully carved doors and windows, was lament- 
able. Most of the inhabitants had disappeared. 
However, within a ct)uple of days we got hold of 
them and made a number of arrests among both 
factions. Here the point of this story comes in. 
Before the case came on for trial, the two parties came 
to terms and agreed to make up their mutual differ- 
ences. They arranged that in the witness box they 
should all profess total ignorance regarding all that 
had happened. First of all, Soolliman’s followers were 
put on their trial, and as no one said a word against 
them, they were all discharged. Then came the case 
against Ibrahim’s merry men. They, of course, ex- 
pected to be soon set free. But SooUiman, who evi- 
dently inherited the wisdom of his great prototype, 
thought that this was too good a chance to lose. 
So he and his men gave the most circumstantial 
evidence against Ibrahim and his company, who 
gnashed their teeth and foamed at the mouth when 
they saw the trick that had been played them. It 
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was in vain that they stonned and raved. One went 
to the gallows and the rest to jail. But what was 
to be done with Soolliman's lot ? I didn't know 
then, and I don't know now. 

In the middle of July, when it was pelting with 
rain, I received a report from a place near Bandora 
that a strange man had been found wandering 
about in a state of delirium, it being added that he 
could give no account of himself. Of course, I knew 
what this meant — that the stranger was a victim 
to dhatura poisoning. I took the first train to Ban- 
dora, a most tiresome and roundabout journey, 
which entailed a change from one line to another at 
Dadur junction. Then I drove a couple of miles, 
after which I enjoyed a tramp through some rice 
'fields which were under water, to get at the place 
where the unfortunate man had been found. The 
case was never detected. As so often happens with 
dhatura, the man had lost his memory. He had 
some vague idea that he had gone to purchase 
vegetables in the market in Bombay, and that a 
man, whom he could not describe, had told him 
that he could show him a place where better and 
cheaper ones could be obtained. So they went to- 
gether in the train, and walked into the jungle, 
where the would-be purchaser of vegetables was 
given a drink of milk which his friend was carrying 
in a bottle. After that he remembered nothing 
more ; but his gold ear-rings were gone. We made 
all sorts of inquiries in the Bombay market, but 
nothing came of them. The effects of dhatura 
poisoning are appalling. There is inability to swallow, 
and the voice becomes changed. The vision is de- 
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ranged, and letters and figures appear double. 
The lower extremities are often partly paralysed. 
The patient reels like a drunken person and is 
generally delirious. A medical book thus describes 
the delirimn : “ The sufferer vociferates loudly or 
is garrulous and talks incoherently ; sometimes 
he is mirthful and laughs wildly, or is sad, as if in 
great distress. When approached he suddenly shrinks 
back as if apprehensive of being struck, and frequently 
he moves about as if to avoid spectra. He picks at 
real or imaginary objects. Occasionally his antics 
are so varied and ridiculous that I have seen his 
near relatives, although apprehensive of danger, 
unable to restrain their laughter. After this descrip- 
tion of the symptoms, it is easy to understand in 
what horror the ancient 'poust was held, and why one 
of the young princes who had rebelled against 
Aurungzebe, when brought into the emperor’s 
presence, pleaded that he would rather be killed 
at once than made to drink pomt” Dhatura poison- 
ing is very common. Considering how difficult it is 
to detect the cases, owing to loss of memory of the 
victim and the facility with which the drug can be 
obtained, as the plant grows wild in most parts of 
India, I only wonder that it is not commoner. 

During my second year at Thana the Mohurrum 
came on in March. I supervised arrangements at 
Bassein, where there was more chance of a row than 
anywhere else in the district. The day after it was 
over I went to inspect the outpost of Nulla Supari, 
sleeping the night there in a reed hut. About two 
o’clock in the morning I was awakened by a Bombay 
policeman, who brought me an urgent letter from 
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the Commissioner of Police. There had been several 
rows in Bombay during the Mohurrum ; and as a 
sequel to these disturbances, the letter warned me 
that a riot had been arranged at Bandora, in my dis- 
trict, for the next evening. At Bandora there were 
situated the slaughter-houses from which carcases 
of animals were daily, or rather nightly, conveyed 
to Bombay. The butchers were, of course, Mahome- 
tans, and a truculent lot at that. They may have 
numbered a couple of hundred. Naturally the 
Hindoos detested them, regarding them as ogres 
or demons, and these feelings were more or less 
mutual. Friends and relations of the butchers 
considered that they had some weighty grievances 
against certain Bandora Hindoos, who had gone 
to Bombay on the occasion of the Mohurrum. The 
butchers had consequently resolved to generally 
rush the bazaar at Bandora, and more especially 
wreck a Hindoo temple at Santa Cruz, two miles' 
off. This was quite exciting. I at once despatched 
a letter post-haste to my headquarters at Thana, 
directing the chief constable to take every available 
armed man to Bandora with twenty rounds of buck- 
shot each, place ten over the temple at Santa Cruz, 
and have the remainder, who, as I expected, num- 
bered about twenty-five, at the Bandora police 
station. I then slept till morning, when I completed 
my inspection. I then rode to Bassein, about ten 
miles off, where I had left my wife and daughter in 
camp, had a bath, change of clothes, and breakfast, 
did an hour’s office work, and then took train for 
Bandora. I found my headquarters chief constable, 
a Jew, who rejoiced in the name of Solomon Moses, 
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with his men. I leisurely marched them to the 
slaughter-houses, and placed guards with fixed bay- 
onets over the butchers’ quarters and summoned 
the leaders of the profession before me. Curiously 
enough, a Mahometan came running up excitedly 
just at that time, and regardless of my presence, 
informed the butchers that he had come from Santa 
Cruz, and that police with guns and bayonets were 
guarding the Hindoo temple. There is nothing like 
a show of force. My friends the butchers were 
urbanity itself. Butter would not melt in their 
mouths. The Sahib had been misinformed by their 
enemies. So it ended, and 1 got back to Bassein 
for a rather late dimier. If there had been a riot, 
only to be quelled with bloodshed, I might have had 
kudos for subduing it. But it was better to prevent 
a disturbance by a little forethought. 

Our first year in this district, we found it impossible 
on account of the climate to keep our little daughter 
in Thana during the rains, and my wife had to take 
her to Poona and stay with her there. My pecuniary 
condition was very tight. I drew 800 rupees a month. 
There was the boy at school in England, the rest of 
the family at Poona, and myself at Thana. 100 
rupees a month went on life insurances and funds. 
I had to keep up my position as chief of the Police by 
having people to diimer. If I had not been able to 
make something by writing leaders for the papers 
and stories for magazines, I don’t know how I should 
have got on. I made about £60 by a book called 
John Carruthers, Indian Policemaw, which consisted 
of a number of more or less fictitious detective stories, 
something on the lines of Sh&rhck Holmes. If not 
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true, they might have been true. The book was very 
well reviewed. In the hot weather of our second 
year we were making arrangements for the family 
again to go to Poona for the rains, when a most un- 
expected surprise occurred. A letter came from 
Government, saying that it had been decided to 
create a new appointment of Deputy Inspector- 
General of Police for Sind, and that I had been 
selected over the heads of four senior men. Here at 
last was promotion. But there is nothing without 
its drawbacks. After our awful experiences of illness 
in Sind, my wife was naturally very upset at the 
idea of going back there. Her prognostications were 
only too well justified by the results. However, of 
course, we went. Although I was going on promotion, 
I don’t know that I ever left any district so reluctantly 
as I left Thana. It was by no means a favourite 
place, but things had been wonderfully pleasant. 
It was more like a’ family than a station. 
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I BECOME DEPUTY INSPECTOR-GENERAL OP POLICE — 
SIND AGAIN — VISIT OP THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES 
THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OP WALES — ^HIS ROYAL 
highness’s COMPLIMENT TO ME— SEDITION— MR. 
ENTHOVEN’s sense of humour — MR. ABA SAHEB 
RAMCHANDRA’s SENSE OF HUMOUR — CONDITION OP 
THE PEOPLE OP INDIA UNDER BRITISH RULE — 
THEY WERE NEVER SO WELL OPP BEFORE — GOOD- 
BYE TO INDIA 

I WAS two years and a half in Sind as Deputy 
Inspector-General. My work was general super- 
vision, inspection, and reorganisation. There was 
no more investigation, and I may say at once that 
it was not half so much fun looking after other men’s 
work as doing it myself. My headquarters were at 
Karachi, a very large station with plenty of gaiety 
and amusements. My favourite recreation was 
yachting in the harbour during the monsoon, and 
on the open sea when the weather became fair. I 
often had most delightful sails with Mr. W. T. 
Morison, who was Commissioner in Sind for my first 
five or six months. As soon as I was settled down it 
was my duty to draw up, with Mr. Morison, a reor- 
ganisation scheme for the whole of the Sind Police 
on the lines laid down by Lord Curzon’s Police 
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Commission. The scheme meant a total hovUeverser 
ment of nearly all existing conditions. The details 
were very technical, and it would need a volume to 
describe them. We got it done in about two months, 
after consulting the officers of the various districts. 
I had the very highest admiration for Mr. Morison’s 
ability and power of work. He disposed of every- 
thing day by day, grappling with every question 
thoroughly and completely, and expressing himself 
with the utmost lucidity. He was one of the most 
charming of men. How I missed him when he left 
Sind ! Our proposals went in. After a year they 
came back from Simla with a string of questions 
which seemed to imply that the authorities knew 
nothing about Sind, if even they were cognisant 
of its geographical condition. So the whole thing 
had to be done over again. I wrote a sort of gazetteer 
describing the province as a whole and each of the 
six districts in detail. I pointed out that the Karachi 
district alone had been as big as Switzerland, and 
that since a portion had been taken away to form 
the new Larkana district it was still as big as Belgium. 
A few instalments in the way of increasing the number 
of inspectors and so on were vouchsafed before I left 
Sind, but the delays were heartbreaking. It was a 
period of transition, thoroughly unsatisfactory and 
upsetting all round. 

We went into camp in the cold weather, making 
our jumping-off place at Sukkur, more than three 
hundred miles from Karachi by rail. We camped 
at a number of places, and it was a great pleasure 
to renew our acquaintance with our old friends 
among the zemindars. Their joy at seeing us again 
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was quite touching. But I was ill all the time with 
influenza and neuralgia ; and at Jacobabad, just 
after Christmas, our little girl fell dangerously ill with 
cerebral malaria. We gave up the tour and bundled 
back to Karachi as fast as we could. The following 
March their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales stayed a few days at Karachi. All the 
D.S.P.’s and Assistants from the Sind districts came 
to Karachi on special duty, and seven of them were 
the guests of my wife and myself. It was a very jolly 
Police reunion. The arrangements for the safety 
of the Royal party involved immense forethought, 
preparation, and responsibility. We had Police 
detectives employed as lawn-mowers, water-carriers, 
and everything else that could be thought of. My 
wife and I had the honour of dining with the Prince 
and Princess. The day before they left I received a 
letter from the Equerry, saying that His Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales wished to see Sir Edmund 
Cox at three o'clock in the afternoon. I had no idea 
what this was for. At the appointed time 1 went to 
Government House, as the residence of the Com- 
missioner in Sind was termed. I was ushered into 
a room where the Prince and Princess were alone, 
standing. The Prince presented me with a hand- 
some diamond pin, which he graciously said he wished 
to be a memento of his and the Princess’s appreciation 
of my arrangements for their visit. I said, “ I thank 
you. Sir, on behalf of all the Sind Police.” I was 
greatly impressed by the compliment paid to me, 
and I always call the souvenir “ my Royal pin.” 
Shortly after this our daughter fell ill again, the 
malaria recurring, and my wife had to take her home. 
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Just as I was getting my finances into a sound con- 
dition this once more knocked them silly. These 
separations are too dreadful. After my wife’s de- 
parture 1 went back to Upper Sind, and in the 
flaming heat I completed my tour of inspection, 
which had been interrupted in the cold weather. 
The following November I went home on three 
months’ leave and had a delightful holiday in London 
with my wife and children. My son was now four- 
teen and a half and was a Naval Cadet at Osborne. 
How I enjoyed it when he and I snowballed each 
other in Kensington Gardens ! 

My wife and I went out to India together for the 
last time in February, 1908. Immediately on arriving 
at Karachi I had to superintend arrangements for 
the visit of His Majesty Habibullah Khan, Amir of 
Afghanistan. Then we went into camp in Upper 
Sind, and my wife at once went down with malarial 
fever, which she could not shake oS for weeks. 
Really the climate of Sind was too awful. The idea 
of another disastrous tour was intolerable ; and the 
following November, when a vacancy occurred at 
Poona in the appointment of Deputy Inspector- 
General for Railways and Crime, I applied for it 
and got it. My service was now nearly at an end, 
and I was very pleased in every way at being able 
to spend the final portion of it in the Deccan. 

Before leaving Sind 1 wrote a fanciful story about 
the ruined city of Brahmanabad. When Alexander 
the Great marched through Sind, more than a couple 
of thousand years ago, he camped at this place. 
In my story 1 described some imaginary explorations 
among the ruins, and related how I came upon a 
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soldier of Alexander’s in a subterranean vault, 
where he had been in a sort of trance for all these 
centuries, and how I had a long talk with him about 
Alexander’s campaign. This was published in March, 
1908, in a Bombay magazine called East and West. 
Upon this a Secretary to Government wrote and 
asked me on what authority I had excavated at 
Brahmanabad ! The following Government Reso- 
lution was subsequently issued on the subject. It 
was really too glorious. 

Arcliceology. 

“ Regarding the article on excavations 
at Brahmanabad published by Sir 
Edmund C. Cox, Bert., in the 
East and West for March 1908. 

“ General Department. 

“ No. 3763. 

” Bombay Castle, 

“23rd May 1908. 

“ Government memorandum No. 1825, dated 28th 
March 1908 : — 

“ ‘ The undersigned presents compliments to the 
Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, Western Cir- 
cle, and, in inviting his attention to the article “ The 
tower of the seven storeys ’’ by Sir Edmund C. Cox, 
Bart., that has appeared in the East and West for 
March 1908, is directed to request that he will be so 
good M to report — 

“ ‘ (1) what Sir E. Cox did with the articles found at 
Brahmanabad ; 

‘“(2) by whose permission he carried on the ex- 
cavations referred to.’ 
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“Letter from the Superintendent, Archseological 
Survey, Western Circle, No. 223, dated 6th April 
1908 

“ ‘ In reply to your memorandum No. 1825 of 
the 28th ultimo, I have the honour to say that I was 
ignorant of any excavations having been carried 
on at Brahmanabad by Sir Edmund Cox until I 
received your memorandum, nor had I heard of 
his intention to excavate. I have since seen his 
article in EaM and West for March 1908. 

“ ‘ I do not know what he has done with the articles 
found, nor do I know by whose permission he carried 
on his excavations. 

“ ‘ I had intended excavating at Brahmanabad 
this season, but postponed it in order to examine 
some of the other sites in the Presidency proper 
mentioned in Government Resolutions Nos. 4 of 
3rd January 1907, -paragraph 8, and 6625 of 7th 
November 1907, paragraph 4. I intend however 
taking it up next season together with the similar 
site of Vijnot in the north of Sind. 

“ ‘ A full account of Brahmanabad and my previous 
work there will be found in the Archaeological 
Survey of India Annual for 1903-04, a fasciculus 
of which I enclose. See also Government Resolu- 
tion No. 1257 of 3rd March 1905, General Depart- 
ment. 

“ ‘ As I intend continuing my work there I would 
suggest that Sir Edmund Cox be asked to send me 
all his finds for my inspection and to be deposited 
in our museum with what objects I have already 
collected from the site. I am not sure but what he 
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has contravened the Act for the Preservation of 
Ancient Monuments, Section 20.’ 

“ Government letter to Sir Edmund C. Cox, Bart., 
No. 3340, dated 4th May 1908 : — 

“ ‘ With reference to the article “ The tower of the 
seven storeys ” published by you in the issue of 
the tlast and West for March 1908, I am directed 
to request that you will bo so good as to inform 
Government of your authority for excavating at 
Brahmanabad and to favour them with a short 
summary of the results of your work.’ 

“ Letter from Sir Edmund C. Cox, Bart., No. 1706, 
dated 6th May 1908 : — 

“ ‘ In reply to your letter No. 3340, dated 4th May, 
1908, on the subject of my article “ The tower of 
the seven storeys ” I have the honour to state that 
the article is entirely imaginative, and that I have 
done no excavation at Brahmanabad. 

“ ‘ 2. The cost of excavation at Brahmanabad 
would be prohibitive to any individual. But I 
cannot help thinking that the results of a systematic 
exploration might be of the highest archaeological 
and historical interest; and that if Government 
were pleased to apportion for this purpose a sum of 
not less than Rs. 10,000 the results might well be 
commensurate with the expenditure. 

“ ' 3. As the article in East and West had a number 
of misprints I enclose a corrected copy. 

“ ‘ 4. 1 beg to express my r^ret at there having 
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been any misapprehension regarding my imaginary 
excavations.’ 

“ Resolution.— Recorded. 

“ R. E. ENTHOVEN, 

“ Acting Secretary to Government. 

“To 

“ The Commissioner in Sind, 

“ The Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, 
Western Circle, 

“ The Public Works Department.” 

In the early months of 1908 my wife and I had 
a most delightful tour. The Police of the Raj- 
putana-Malwa Railway were under the jurisdiction 
of the Government of Bombay, and consequently 
under my supervision. So we went to Surat, Cambay, 
Baroda, Ahmedabad, Jaipur, Ajmere, Ulwar, Delhi, 
Agra, Indore, Mhow, and other places. It was all 
most intensely interesting. Even this tour, ex- 
tensive as it was, did not cover a great portion of 
the map of India, so vast is the empire comprised 
in that name. The chief reflection which forced 
itself upon me was the might and majesty of British 
power, and the prosperity of the innumerable dark 
races whose welfare is our sacred charge. 

For the remainder of my time my work was chiefly 
occupied in dealing with sedition. 1 am not at liberty 
to write about my secret-service organisation in 
connection with this movement, which was active 
throughout India. Suffice it to say that there was a 
widespread agitation for the complete subversion 
of British rule. Bombs and rumours of bombs were 
the order of the day. The native Press expressed 
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the most poisonous opinions. According to the 
vernacular newspapers, the Government was com- 
posed of officers totally devoid of honour and con- 
science, whose tyranny exceeded anything that 
could be conceived of as existing in Russia, and 
compared with whom Jenghiz Khan and Nadir Shah 
were ministering angels. Itinerant political agitators 
traversed the length and breadth of the land de- 
livering homilies on the iniquities of British rule. 
My work in connection with all this was most dis- 
tasteful. It was a very unpleasant sort of good-bye 
to India. The following extract from a Poona paper 
of July 24, 1908, will give an idea of the sort of work 
in which I was engaged. The case against Mr. Aba 
Saheb Ramchandra was not completed when I left 
India, but he was shortly afterwards sentenced to a 
long term of imprisonment. 

“SEDITION IN POONA 
“ AN EXTRAORDINARY CASE 
“ ‘ PROFESSIONAL SWINDLER ’ CAUGHT 

“ Aba Saheb Ramchandra, who claims to be a 
Rajput of about 45 years of age, a man who speaks 
English remarkably well, was yesterday placed before 
Mr. Carmichael, I.C.S., District Magistrate of Poona, 
and charged under Section 110, clauses E and F of 
the Indian Penal Code. Mr. S. C. Davar, Public Prose- 
cutor, instructed by Sir Edmund Cox, Deputy In- 
spector-General of Police, appeared for the Crown, and 
Mr. L. J. Apte, Pleader, defended the accused, who is 
about the most extraordinary-looking individual that 
has ever stepped into a dock. 

“ On the case being called on Mr. Apte raii^ the 
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question of jurisdiction, contending that the Court 
had no jurisdiction to try the case. 

“ Mr. Davar explained that the accused was 
brought to Poona under special orders of the Belgaum 
Magistrate, and not by a Police Order, and that 
under the ruling in 9 Bo. Law Report, p. 244, the 
Court had jurisdiction. 

“ The Magistrate ruled that he was empowered 
to hear the case against the accused. 

“synopsis op the case 

“ Sir Edmund Cox, in lapng an application before 
the Court, together with the correspondence attached 
by the Police, drew up the following synopsis of the 
charge against the accused. 

“ That for the following reasons, accused Aba 
Saheb Ramchandra, present in the Court, be dealt 
with under the provisions of Section 108 C.P.C. 

"Accused was 'arrested at Castle Rock on 30th 
June. He is now under detention in accordance with 
the order of the District Magistrate of Belgaum, 
whose proceedings are appended. The Magistrate 
granted 14 days’ remand on the ground that the 
Police suspect accused to be a political offender, this 
suspicion being corroborated by accused’s own volun- 
tary statement made to the Magistrate. 

" On going through accused’s papers, that have 
been attached, this suspicion is confirmed ; and further 
investigations are being carried oU with a view to a 
prosecution under sec. 124A I.P.C. These investiga- 
tions will take time, and it is essential that in the 
meantime accused be detained in custody under sec. 
108 C.P.C. (unless, of course, he executes a bond to the 
saiisfaction of the Court). 
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‘‘As regards accnsed’s general character, his printed 
history shows that he is a professional swindler and 
has undergone six convictions for cheating. 

“ I put in the following papers to prove that 
accused has disseminated or attempted to dissemi- 
nate seditious matter. 

“ (a) A bundle of 16 printed slips beginning with 
‘ Bande Mataram,’ including exhortations (quota- 
tions or otherwise) to ‘ do and die,’ ‘ defend good 
principles with your blood,’ and so on. 

“ (b) Draft of letter in accused’s handwriting to 
one Chandidas Chakravaty of Jalpaiguri, Bengal, 
which includes the following passages : ‘ If you are 
prepared to be true to your caste, creed, country, and 
religion, in short to follow me to the very grave, come.’ 
‘Articles in paper alone will do no good. Action, and 
action alone, with a rod in hand ; that rod alone 
will give you and your country everytliing. Do not 
misunderstand me. A rod of manufactory, I mean. 
In short, if you arc prepared to sacrifice your life for 
the world, come.’ 

“ ‘ You may show this letter to all the Jalpaiguri 
Patriots.’ 

“ (c) Draft of letter to Master Chandidas Chak- 
ravaty, which includes the following passage : — 

“ ‘ Come soon, and join us in turning up some 
things, not for us, but for the persons in need. We 
shall all try to free the country from the long- 
rooted plague.’ 

“ (d) Letter signed Chandidas Chakravaty, dated 
Jalpaiguri 10th April 1906, which includes the follow- 
ing passage : — 

“ ‘ I am ready to fulfil all the conditions men- 
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'A- 

tioned and face every sort of danger and difficulties. 
I shall show the letter to the patriots here.' 

“ (e) Letter to the well-known Snrendranath Ban- 
erji of Calcutta asking for a private interview for one 
of his students, who will tell him all about his busi- 
ness. 

“ (f) Letter to Nanilal Gupte from accused dated 
26th June 1908 saying that all have been arrested 
but that nothing important to prove the affair was 
found, and that chemicals were examined but no 
dangerous chemical connected with the bombshell 
was found. 

“ (g) Draft letter not in accused's handwriting, but 
apparently dictated by him, saying that his work is 
of life and death, and referring to his letter to Chan- 
didas. 

" (i) List of Explosives. 

“ (j) Letter from Kemp & Co. to accused replying 
to an enquiry about chemicals, including picric acid. 

“ (k) Statement of accused to Lieut. Liddell at 
Belgaum that he could point out where explosives 
are now being manufactured near Nasik, Ahmednugger 
and Kolhapur. 

“ I submit that these letters and papers are so 
incriminating that it is essential to keep accused in 
custody until the most complete and searching en- 
quiries have been made. 

“E. C. COX, 

“ Deputy Inspector-General of Police. 

“ Ramrao Venkatrao, Police Sub-Inspector of the 
Criminal Investigation Department, said : — 1 have 
had nine years’ service in the Police. I know the 
accused. I know him by the name of Aba Saheb 
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Bamchandia. I saw him at Castle Bock in British 
India on the 30th of last month, and 1 arrested him 
and took him to Belgaum and placed him before the 
District Magistrate, who remanded him for 15 days, 
and he was brought to Poona on that remand. The 
District Magistrate of Belgaum authorised me to place 
him before the District Magistrate of Poona. During 
this remand we searched the accused’s boxes in 
Poona. There were seven boxes, and they were 
attached by me at Castle Rock. There were papers 
in the boxes, and I found they belonged to accused. 
In the course of my search I found a bundle of eight 
documents and many posters. The latter were found 
on the 27th Jime by the Portuguese authorities at 
Margao. At that time the acciised was under arrest 
of the Portuguese authorities. These posters were 
in a big box in the Administrator’s Office at Margao. 
There were fifteen posters in all. The box belonged 
to accused. I enquired what the Institution was. 
I found it to be a bogus Institution. There were 
about 37 students in it. Nobody knew what the 
students were doing there. But on enquiry, I learnt 
that the students used to go there, but were being 
cheated. The work of the Institution was being con- 
ducted in about half a dozen huts. Besides one or 
two hand-looms, there was nothing in the Institution 
to show that it was an Art Institution. This search 
was made on the 27th. I found some documents 
relating to explosive substances. One letter was 
addressed by Kemp & Co., Bombay, to Aba Saheb, 
Secretary, Art Institution, Margao. It referred to 
picric acid and other chemicals. Picric acid is used 
for the manufacture of bombs. 

“ Cross-examined by Mr. Apte : — ^I arrested the 
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iwscused on my own responsibility. Before 1 arrested 
him I had information in my hands from the Com*- 
missioner of Police, Madras, that the Madras Police 
required one J. Aba Saheb Ramchandra, who had 
swindled many people in Madras. From my en- 
quiries I learnt that accused had been in Margao for 
some years. 1 did not enquire whether the 37 students 
of the accused were boarding and lodging on the 
prennses. The huts had no compound wall. 1 don’t 
know whether the land belonged to accused. The 
students’ huts were not accessible to any outsider. 
1 took a remand from the Belgaum Magistrate to 
make some more enquiries about the accused. I 
arrested him under Section 54 C.P.C. , sub-clause I. The 
cognisable offence, of which accused was suspected 
was cheating. I have examined his own students at 
Margao, who complained of having been cheated by 
accused. The proceedings at Margac in regard to 
cheating have -been dropped. I got the seven boxes 
at Castle Rock railway station along with the accused. 
When I broke open the boxes I did not make u 
‘ panchnama.’ There were labels on the boxes in 
the handwriting of the Portuguese authorities. I 
followed the Portuguese authorities when they were 
searching accused’s huts. I have not seen the letter 
from accused to Kemp & Co. in reply to which they 
wrote about picric acid. ' 

“ Q. ; — Do you know what are the constituents of a 
bomb ? 

“ Witness : — do not know. Personally I know 
nothing about the accused. 

“ Re-examined : — ^The seven boxes I found were in 
accused’s charge. The boxes are in the C.I.D. 
(Criminal Investigation Department) Ofl&ce. 
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“ Insp^tor Bhimaji Balagi of the C.I.D. said : — 
I have been ten years in the Police. Seven boxes of 
papers and correspondence belonging to Aba Saheb 
Ramchandra were found with him at Gastle Rock 
station. I searched four boxes, but I was present at 
the search of all the boxes in Poona, and I selected 
the papers shown to the Court from the boxes. 

“ I was at Margao. The posters shown to me were 
found in a box lying in the Aclmimstrator’s Oflfice at 
Margao. There were some huts in the Institution, 
but no machinery in the huts. There were some 
wooden wheels with thread and axles for winding. 
There were no weaving-looms, only winding-machines. 
There were some students in the Administrator’s 
Office. There was a list of students in the huts. The 
names on the books did not tally with those of the 
students. T saw posters shown to me. They were 
got up for the purpose of poisoning the minds of the 
students. Our office did not enquire whether the 
letter belonging to accused was with Kemp & Co. 

“ Witness next produced letters identifying ac- 
cused’s handwriting. 

“ Mr. Apte objected to a private letter from accused 
to himself being put in to prove accused’s hand- 
writing. 

“ Witiupis continuing said that he had known 
accused since the end of June as J. Aba Saheb, but 
he also knew him by several other names, such as 
Bappa Saheb, Jaising Rao, etc. 

“ Cross-examined by Mr. Apte : — A panchnama 
was made of the boxes at the time of the arrest. I 
cannot say what is in the panchnama. 

“ After referring, witness said, the boxes were not 
mentioned in the panchnama at the time of the arrest. 
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Continuing, witness said there were 1,000 of each of 
♦the posters. They may be quotations from B 3 rron 
and Milton, but he could not say. The posters were 
intended to create disaffection against British rule, 
because his students were British subjects and all his 
correspondence was with British subjects. Witness 
said he was an expert in handwriting. He learnt it 
at the School of Art in Bombay. Accused’s wife was 
living about half a mile from the old Institution in 
Margao, which is about a mile from the new Institu- 
tion. Some papers were in the accused’s Institution, 
and some in the office, but none in the accused’s 
house. Some students made verbal complaints 
against accused, but he did not know whether they 
were recorded. Rg,mjee Rao Raoji, a warder of the 
Yerrowda jail, was called to put in a statement 
signed by the Jailor of Yerrowda, showing Jaising 
Samtijirao’s several convictions and alco an identifi- 
cation sheet which tallied with the identification of 
the accused. 

“ By order of the Court the accused was taken in. 
another room of the court house and his marks ex- 
amined. This closed the case for the prosecution. 
The Court then proceeded to take down the accused’s 
statement, but the accused asked for an adjournment 
till the next day on the ground that he had fever. 
But as it appeared that this was false, he was directed 
to make his statement. 

“ accused’s statement 

“ My name is Aba Saheb Jasuwantsingh Bam- 
chandra. I am a Rajput aged about 48. I have got 
an Art Institution at Margao in Portuguese India, 
and have been residing there for nearly four years. 
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1 cannot decidedly say whether the papers shown to 
me are in my handwriting. On further consideratioit 
witness said : — don’t believe them to be mine. Ex- 
hibits D and F I have not seen before. I don’t 
know whether these letters were among my papers. 
I don’t know whether they were in my possession. 
1 never had a paper concerning explosives in my 
possession. I did receive a letter from Kemp & Co. 
regarding picric acid and other chemicals. But I 
want to explain. I did not ask for picric acid, nor 
for all the chemicals mentioned in the letter. The 
articles mentioned in Kemp’s letter were never asked 
for by me ; I did not get the posters printed and 
I have no knowledge of them. From the Portuguese 
enquiries I learnt that the posters were put in a box 
and addressed from Madras to a party in Bombay, 
but as the party was not to be found the box was 
sent on to Margao. The box was not addressed to 
me nor were the posters ; 1 see that my name and 
Institute is printed at the bottom of the posters, but 
I can only conclude from this that somebody has been 
playing a trick on me and wished to get up a charge 
against me. I was never convicted before. A lot of 
my account books have been taken away by the Police. 
1 want these to show what 1 have been doing. I am 
more a Portuguese subject than British, and I desire 
to be sent there for trial. 

“ The case stands adjourned till Thursday next, 
the accused being remanded to custody.” 

I do not wish to close these pages with the un- 
pleasant subject of sedition. I prefer to leave pff 
with a summary of my experiences regarding the 
general condition of the people. Since my return 
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to England many English people have insisted to 
%ae that under our rule the natives of India are 
poor, miserable, and starving. Let me embody 
these various objectors in “ Mr. Smith,” and reply 
to him on the whole question. Mr. Smith once 
spent three weeks in India in the cold weather, 
and he has rushed into print. His first charge is 
that of poverty. Here is my answer. 

Poverty, like many other things, is a matter of 
comparison. But, in fact, the generality of the 
people of India are not poor, whether relatively 
or actually. There is, of course, a percentage, in 
which the professional beggars are certainly not to 
be included, who are more or less destitute. But 
this is the case in all countries. An enlightened 
Mahometan^ gentleman has stated in the same journal 
to which Mr. Smith contributes that he has never 
known such grinding poverty in India as he saw in 
the Bast of London. The well-to-do appearance of 
the people in Bombay is at once noticed by visitors 
on their arrival in the East. The streets swarm with 
natives of every class who look well fed, and, accord- 
ing to their own ideas and requirements, well dressed; 
and whether walking or driving in carriages, or in 
quaint and gaudy recklas drawn by fast-trotting 
bullocks, whose approach is heralded by the tinkle 
of the bells on their harness, or sitting in the crowded 
tramcars, all, or nearly all, appear eager, contented, 
and busy. If there is an exception, it is to be foimd 
in the women of the poorer class, on whom the results 
of marriage when mere children cannot fail to leave 
their mark in the worn expression of the feature. 
Walk through the streets of the great Mahratta city 
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of Poona, and it is just the same. Endless streams 
of people passing to and fro, all bent on business <d 
some description ; endless rows of shops all doing 
a roaring trade, few, if any, standing idle in the 
market-place, all with every appearance of being 
well off, except the professional beggars, part of 
whose trade is an ostentation of poverty which is 
very far from real. True, their clothing is often 
scanty, but in an Indian climate clothes are an en- 
cumbrance. The dress of the labourers is suited to 
their work, and is as good of its kind as that of the 
average English hedger and ditcher, while the middle 
and upper classes delight in wearing garments of 
rich textures and bright colours. Few even of the 
poorest have not some showy angrakha to display 
on their persons at festivals and tamjshas. Poor 
they are not ; but many could be richer than they 
are, if they had not much the same dislike to steady 
work that is proverbial amongst the Irish. They 
can get along well enough by working at intervals, 
and then living on their earnings while they enjoy a 
holiday. The continuous hard work done by an 
EngUsh farm-hand from year’s end to year’s end 
without intermission is highly distasteful to the 
Indian labourer. The work of a cultivator, or peasant 
proprietor, is far lighter than that of a man earning 
his living in the same way at home. In most districts 
it is no easy task to obtain recruits for the Police, 
although the pay is sufficient to allow a constable 
to feed and clothe himself and give him, unless 
married, a surplus of at least three rupees a month 
to spend on comforts and luxuries, simply because 
the work, though not hard, is steady. If occasional 
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field labour, with a wide margin lor idleiieea between 
whiles, can provide a man with the necessaries ol 
life, why should he enter a department in which 
he would have to work every day ? In Sind naany 
young men who enlist in the Police resign after a 
short time. This is a very fair indication that there 
is no great amount of poverty. 

Railways in India are excellent investments, 
but it is the thi^-class passengers who make them 
pay. The trains are crowded with natives, who 
have taken to the “ fire-carriage ” in a very remark- 
able way, using the train not only for business, 
but for the enjoyment of holidays, change of air, 
and from sheer love, of travelling. This characteristic 
of modern India is clearly incompatible with universal 
poverty. Then, again, Mr. Smith refers to the com- 
fortless houses. All people have not the same idea 
of comfprt. I -have been into hundreds of Indian 
houses, both in villages and towns, and experience 
shows that natives possessing large incomes live in 
a style that differs only in degree from that of the 
pddrest class. Furniture beyond rugs and cushions 
is practically unknown. There may be sometimes 
one room set apart for the reception of Europeans, 
or for occasional visits of ceremony from friends, 
where some stiff couches or hideous candelabra 
may be seen ; but amongst themselves eating, 
sleeping, and writing are all done on the floor. 
Natives who own cash and ornaments worth thou- 
sands of rupees will occupy dark and dingy tenements 
of the smallest dimensions. On investigating cases 
of burglary, I have often found people who were in 
the enjoyment of considerable fortunes livujg in 
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what an occasional traveller would consider very 
straitened circumstances indeed. On ornaments an^ 
Jewellery an immense amount of money is spent. 
Women and children whose general appearance might, 
to the uninitiated, suggest absolute poverty coa^ 
stantly wear on their persons ornaments, in the 
shape of nose-rings, ear-rings, necklaces, armlets, 
and anklets, of no inconsiderable value, the practice 
of covering little children, even amongst the poorest 
classes, with trinkets of this description frequently 
leading to thefts and worse crimes. 

“ Why do they live ? ” is the question which, ac- 
coniing to Mr. Smith, is ever forcing itself for answer. 
“ It is not,” he replies, “ that they may enjoy food *, 
all that they eat is some coarse grain.” True, the 
food of Hindoos usually consists of farinaceous 
matter, but they have as much variety as the poorer 
classes of Englishmen can get at home, and the 
quantity that they habitually consume at one meal 
is very large. Their chapatties, or thin girdle- 
cakes, are by no means unpleasant to the European 
palate, and, made as they usually are by the women 
in their own homes, there is no doubt as to their 
wholcsomeneas and purity. But chapatties are by 
no means the only staple of food. Sweetmeats are 
used, not as luxuries, but as articles of ordinary diet. 
There is an immense variety of these, as even a 
casual traveller like Mr. Smith might observe at 
the platform of most railway stations, whore the 
vendors have a busy time in attending to the wants 
of third-class passengers. In the towns and larger 
villages it is not uncommon to find a dozen or more 
confectioners’ shops close together. Mahometans 
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and many Hindoos, as the Marathas, frequently eat 
^eat. Nor are fruit and vegetables unknoAvn luxuries. 
The poorest classes can, according to the season, 
obtain at very low rates mangoes, figs, guavas, 
plantains, melons, gourds, pomegranates, custard- 
apples, potatoes, yams, dates, cocoanuts, tomatoes, 
onions, and various native vegetables, not to mention 
spices and chilies. Rice, of course, is largely con- 
sumed, garlic and chutney being used to flavour it. 
Tobacco, of native manufacture, is regarded as a 
necessity of daily life by persons of both sexes. 
Thus the bill of fare laid down by Mr. Smith must 
have a few additions made to it. 

Further, Mr. Smith contends that “ they do not 
live from a sense of duty ; all their duty consists 
in enduring, and not in doing.” As regards the 
Mussulman community, while it may be admitted 
that their theory of existence is the will of Allah, 
or destiny, yet this does not ordinarily preclude a 
fair amount of energy and activity. But the Hindoo 
most emphatically does live from a sense of duty. 
With him birth, marriage, death, every meal that 
is taken, every ablution that is made, is a religious 
ceremony. He is deeply impressed with the mystery 
and solemnity of life, and he feels the presence of the 
god whom he worships in every phase of his earthly 
existence. The theory is closely followed by the 
practice. The Hindoo will, as a matter of course, 
support his aged parents, and the families of any of 
his relatives who may have died. He gives largely 
in charity to religious mendicants and those in real 
want. The regimental sepoy will, if necessary, live 
on one meal a day, in order to remit the means of 
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livelihood to his wife and children in their distant 
home. The religion of both Hindoo and Mussulmtin 
teaches them to endure; but except, perhaps, on 
the occasion of some sudden calamity, when they may 
submit to what appears to be their fate without an 
effort, their life is composed of positive, and not 
merely negative duties. 

Again, “it is not for pleasure that they live ; 
all their enjoyment is a pilgrimage.” On the con- 
trary, the native of India has far greater oppor- 
tunities for pleasure and enjoyment than the English 
country labourer. The Indian has frequent holidays 
that last for days, the followers of the two great 
religions usually taking part in each other’s festivals. 
The most important Hindoo holidays are the Dussara, 
the Diwali, or feast of lamps, when every house is 
illuminated, and the Holi, which, though not of a 
very respectable nature, is perhaps the most popular ; 
while the chief Mahometan holiday is the Mohurrum, 
when gaily decorated effigies of the tombs of the 
mart 3 rred brothers Hussan and Hussein are carried 
through the streets, day after day, for the best part 
of a month, to be finally immersed in a river, or tank, 
or the sea. On all these, and countless other smaller 
occasions, people of all classes don their best attire 
and go in for a period of thorough enjoyment. Then 
there are fairs from time to time, with booths of all 
descriptions ; theatres, peep-shows, and merry-go- 
rounds are in full swing and largely patronised* 
Government offices are closed for a number of holi- 
days in the year to allow the employees to join in 
the fun. There are, again, all sorts of family anni- 
versaries and feasts. A marriage ceremony, with its 
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processions through the streets, the chief persons 
biing engarlanded with flowers, affords enjoyment 
to thousands and thousands, while fireworks, in 
the manufacture of which natives excel, form a 
principal feature in most entertainments. Illumina- 
tions are a matter of course on all great and many 
smaller occasions. Feats of jugglery excite the 
utmost interest, and, emulated by visits of pro- 
fessionals from England, natives have of late intro- 
duced circuses of their own. Kite-flying, again, is 
. a common form of amusement, not only for children, 
but for grown-up men ; while there is music in 
abundance, which, if not pleasing to the Western ear, 
is widely appreciated by our Indian fellow-subjects. 
Wrestling matches in ' many places attract large 
crowds, and most towns of any size have theatres, 
where strolling companies of actors can perform. 
No pleasures for the Indian ! It would be a good 
thing for Hodge if he could only get half as many. 

And yet, in spite of all these opportunities for 
enjoyment, the faces of natives, according to our 
visitor, are too sad to answer a smile ! Joviality 
may not be a pronounced characteristic of the native 
of India, but I have, over and over again, seen 
natives indulging in hearty laughter, more usually 
perhaps among the lower classes than among the 
somewhat grave and dignified landholders. I have 
always found that a kindly greeting meets with a 
cheerful response, a little chaff is invariably ap- 
preciated and always taken in good part, while, 
in bargaining with shopkeepers, business is greatly 
facilitated by their enjoyment of a joke and their 
keen smise of hiunour. A further argument in sup- 
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port of the alleged poverty of the people is that they 
are always talking about pice. The fact is true^ 
the deduction wrong. Pice means money, generally, 
and not merely the small coin of that name, while 
the fact that filthy lucre is a common topic of con- 
versation proves rather the love than the absence of 
that commodity. As regards the stock phrases of a 
Congress-man, those who have been in India know 
too much about the constitution of that assembly to 
attiich much value to every cry that it may put for- 
ward for political purpo.ses. A European district officer 
could represent the masses far better than most of 
the gentlemen who lightly assume that onerous task. 
The assertion that a million persons lie down every 
night not knowing when they will break their fast 
is purely fanciful. Pr',<l)ably the percentage of per- 
sons in that unpleasant predicament is not greater 
than, if so great as, it is in Europe. It is equally 
preposterous to suppose that the people get. poorer 
every year. In proof of the contrary, there is the 
unanswerable fact that India imports an immensely 
greater quantity of European goods year by year. 
By whom are these paid for but by the masses ? 
The fact that the standard of comfort is increasing 
is patent everywhere. Men who, a few years ago, 
would have put an old sack over their shoulders in 
the rain now carry English umbrellas, which are 
imported by the million. Glass is seen in windows 
where it was not long ago undreamt of. In the smallest 
bazaars are found imported prints and coloured 
pictures, unfortunately of a wretched style of art, 
but all implying that there is money to buy them. 
The deposits in the savings banks grow larger and 
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larger. The revenues of the Post Office and telegraph 
fficrease by leaps and bovinds. 

And now good-bye to India. The Accountant- 
General informed me that on the 17th of August, 
1908, I could go, and on the 17th of August, 1908, 
I went. From first to last I had put in nearly thirty- 
two years in India, and I consider that quite enough. 
My pleasantest recollections consist of camp life, 
and my chief sense of satisfaction is that I got to 
know the people intimately and was able to do 
something in my small caflacity for the welfare both 
of the Police and the general public in the districts 
of which I from time to time had charge. 


THE END 
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father's house to take away the dowry. 

> “ J Cases have been known where the girl has not set eyes on 

her husband till the marriage morning. The marriage is 
frequently arranged without any reference to her tastes and 
wishes. Her father comes home one evening and tells her 
that he has got a husband for her, and' §he can but wait in 

patience and wonder till the young *m^ calls.* “ 

. > * ' 

Edinburgh ..Mffcri. is interesting from 

cover to cover. ; C^^inly ho ont interested in the Irish people 
^to-day shouW 
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